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CHAPTER ONE 


Carlotta Green, twenty-two, good-looking, armed with B.A., 
diploma and self-confidence, was being carried in a train to an 
unknown place called Throfton, where she was to interview 
the headmaster of a school, in the hopes of obtaining a post 
(her first) as English mistress. 

She was not agitated. Interviewing potential employers had 
no terrors for her, nor, thus far, had anything else in her life 
except homed cattle. Her college friends had been almost 
annoyed because she refused to succumb to that epidemic 
prevalent in one’s last trinity term, Schools-fever : while they 
were cramming themselves to bursting with all the regurgitated 
stuff-which they had learned and forgotten in three years, she 
was going on the river with Tom Sleigh of Merton, with whom 
she was in love. ‘Tom Sleigh was rather a difficult proposition, 
the mastery of which seemed to her more important than the 
solution of any Shakespearean textual problem. In a very 
short time, both Tom and Carlotta would have gone down : 
once parted, they might never meet again unless she learnt in 
this short time the way to handle him. It was now or never. 
True, Schools, with their strong bearing on her career, were 
now or never likewise. But since the choice had to be made, 
Tom Sleigh had it. Love mattered more than success. While 
her friends boiled up for nervous breakdowns, she studied Tom 
Sleigh. 

The others of her year, poor fish, were sitting up all night at 
work, and flitting round next day with white faces and shadowy 
eyes: and they were absurdly dramatic about one another. 
“ Here, Green, run to the buttery for some milk, there’s a 
saint: Ernestine's collapsed. I can't go myself, I'm getting 
her hot-bottle." But no one had to run about with milk and 
hot-bottles for Carlotta. 

It was the custom for the Schools set to go away for the last 
week-end before the dread event, in order, if possible, to clear 
their heads. Those who went took the inevitable hot- 
bottles, and tonics, and aspirin, and those who stayed remained 
in their rooms, reading and reading till their faces became 
green and their eyes like saucers. Carlotta did neither, but 
used college as a lodging, and spent her days improving her 
.acquaintance with Tom Sleigh. 

r 
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In spite of the harrowing labours of her contemporaries, in 
spite of her own easy-going attitude, and in spite of the fact 
that she took to her viva nothing but an empty head and a 
pleased smile (for Tom Sleigh was decidedly on-coming just . 
then) she was given a Second, which would serve her well 
enough in the teaching profession, while many of the fusspots 
had Thirds. This curious result must have been owing to the 
fact that she truly loved, and had therefore found ease and 
pleasure in studying, certain aspects of her subject. The little 
she knew, she knew well. A certain facility in expression 
helped her to make a good showing of this little. And in her 
own opinion she was aided by her coolness, charm and savoir- 
faire : humility was never one of Carlotta's weaknesses. 

Now she was on the way to start in the teaching profession. 
The pretty arable landscape, in the pastel greens of July, had 
a certain monotony, so she detached her mind from it and 
considered her own affairs. 

Teaching : was it her ambition ? She had no ambition but 
to marry Tom Sleigh, but nothing had yet been said about 
that, and they were both very young, and one had to live. Her 
father had made it plain, last vacation, that he wanted to 
marry again : and he had always made it plain, every holidays 
since first, at nine, she went away to school, that her education 
was meant to make her independent. She had dimly realised 
that her father, like any adolescent, was fiercely determined to 
live his own life. Well, he could live it now. He had not much 
money, and had never tried to earn any ; his income would 
just cover two. It had covered himself and Carlotta (who had 
helped it out with scholarships) and with Carlotta out of the 
way it would cover a new wife. It would not conceivably 
stretch to cover three. 

She did not grudge him his own life ; he had unintentionally 
stood her a good deal of amusement. It was no part of his plan 
that vv should enjoy her education, but she had done so, and 
had r:otited by it in more ways than he meant. He had 
regarded it as an insurance, so that at a given moment he 
could wash his hands of his only daughter ; but she, with 
equal pleasure, hastened to wash her hands of him. Never, 
never again would she have to ask for clothes, never again 
would she be told what an expense she was, never again would 
she be answerable to anybody at all for her behaviour—unless 
and until she married Tom Sleigh, but that possibility was lost 
in the opalescent mists of longing. It could not be included 
in a plan of her life. 
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one came back again to this expense of spirit in a waste of 
shame . . . No, a grown-up person with a sense of proportion 
could never bear to be shut up all day Ind all night in a com¬ 
munity of any description, school or nunnery or even hospital. 
People in communities became infantile in their social relations, 
through not having to think for themselves. 

But everybody in the family had a great deal to say about 
teaching in a state-aided school. Her colleagues, would they be 
ladies ? And as for the children, were they not picked from 
the board schools, were they not those very children who, in 
the opinion of the Greens, ought not to be taught at all ? It 
was this promiscuous education which was ruining the country, 
making people dissatisfied with that state of life into which it 
had pleased God to call them- 

At tins point Carlotta intervened with a sort of desperate 
shout, “My God ! I wonder you’ve all of you been allowed to 
live so long 1 ” 

She smiled as she sat in the train, remembering that incident. 
She smiled at the typically futile remonstrance of her oldest 
aunt, “ Oh, Carlotta, dear 1 The name of the Lord in vain ! ” 

Well, she was free of all that now, she reflected, sighing with 
pleasure. What a family 1 Nothing but pedigree. No brains, 
no money, no powers of any sort. The male Greens had gone 
through school and university and come out the same as they 
went in : the females, until Carlotta’s generation, had been 
carefully shielded from education. They lived in a large 
suburban house, kept three maids, and spent their time run¬ 
ning round to see what the maids were up to. Their diversion 
was going to church ; the friction inseparable from family life 
was generated by differences of opinion upon rival churches. 
The males read nothing but the newspapers, the females 
nothing but holy books, and if one spoke in the family circle 
of any character in Dickens or Shakespeare, or indeed any 
name from history, literature, music or art, the minds of the 
elder Greens, severally and collectively, would remain perfectly 
blank. 

They spoke correctly without knowing anything about 
grammar or syntax or the power and music of words. Their 
impeccable speech and behaviour came of pedigree, not learn¬ 
ing. Any one of them could have obtained an honours degree 
in etiquette, or the Peerage, Baronetage and Knightage ; an 
obsession with lineage afflicted males and females alike. Lower 
classes of society than their own were closed books to them. 
Carlotta, in revulsion, had joined the University Labour Club, 
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and often thought that if there were an aristocracy of intellect 
the Greens, with the exception of herself, would belong to the 
sweeper caste. 

She did not rate her own intellect very highly : she had a 
feeling that the middle was the most comfortable place to be, 
and perhaps the most dignified. She disliked what she knew 
of the intelligentsia—the very young of the species, behaving 
with idiotic preciosity at Oxford—almost as much as what she 
knew of the Greens. Sometimes it seemed to her that she alone 
was adult in a world of grotesque infantilism, with arrested 
development on one side of her and senile decay on the other. 
She hoped that secondary-school teaching would be more like 
reality than life at boarding-school, or university, or with the 
Greens. It ought to be. It- was an honest effort to make 
possible an aristocracy of intellect. It was the step by which 
the working-class child reached Oxford or Cambridge, if it was 
clever enough, solely on the merit of its brains : and if it could 
do well at Oxford or Cambridge, the world was its oyster. 

Carlotta in the train grinned to think that she had flouted 
the Greens in a way of which they knew not. For if the forth¬ 
coming interview was a success, the school in which she would 
teach would be not only a state-aided school, but a mixed one. 
Boys as well as girls in the school, men as well as women on 
the staff. The Greens did not know this yet. The aunts had a 
morbid horror of men, and even Pop, though he led a well- 
developed sex-life himself, seemed to think that the proper age 
for a daughter to begin to interest herself in men was thirty-five 
or so. He might detach an aunt and send her down to Throfton 
as chaperon if he knew. 

As for Carlotta, she was too deeply in love with Tom Sleigh 
to be elated at the prospect of working among men and boys ; 
but she did congratulate herself on escaping from the nunnery. 

At this stage in her reflections she reminded herself that she 
had not got the job yet. But the fact of being invited for an 
interview was promising. And even if she did not get this one, 
there were others. This attitude of mind was what so annoyed 
her friends. She rode life easily. She ought in the first place 
to think more about whether she had a vocation or not. She 
ought, in the second place, to be ambitious. She ought at the 
outset to have agonised more about Schools, and she ought at 
this moment to be in a passion of nervousness, desperately keen 
to get this job, stirring round and round in her mind an 
imaginary interview, question and reply. Susan Blane, seeing 
her off at the station, had said, “ Aren't you terrified ? " 
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Carlotta replied that she would be interested to meet the head¬ 
master who could terrify her. Convention forbade headmasters 
to lay hands on her or bite her, and how else could they 
frighten her ? 

The only question which gave her the slightest unease at the 
moment was whether her last letter to Tom Sleigh had been a 
shade too affectionate. Nothing else mattered. With her 
qualifications and her confidence, she could pick up a living 
somehow, while continuing by correspondence-course the study 
of the management of that elusive young man. 

She sighed, looked out of the window, and exclaimed with 
surprise and pleasure. 

The landscape had changed. The train was running through 
heath and bracken, miles of wild country with sand outcrop¬ 
ping and pine-trees breaking the skyline. Most of the things 
she loved were suddenly given to her eyes, cushions of heather, 
dells cool with the sprinkled shade of birch-trees, and sandy 
tracks leading away out of sight. If there were only something 
to live on, and Tom Sleigh to five with, she could have passed 
the rest of her life joyfully, she thought, camping along from 
dell to dell of the high, sunny moor. She had not been prepared 
for such a country. As the train mounted an incline, she saw 
an enormous landscape of it all at once, with clouds moving 
over it, and a purple distance, and dark-blue patches of 
Forestry Commission conifers. 

If only Tlirofton were here ! 

And the train ran into a shallow depression, still full of 
heather, trees, benty grass and sunshine, and pulled up at a 
station islanded in marshy-looking green stuff: and it was 
Throfton. 

Suddenly Carlotta felt a little less independent. She wanted 
this job at Throfton ; she cared about it. There were other 
schools, but it would be unbearable to be landed at Wigan or 
Warrington with the memory of the Throfton moors still lively 
in one’s mind. 

At the station she asked her way. She was to go over the 
bridge and up Main Street to the cross-roads (there was only 
the one cross-roads ; she couldn’t go wrong) and turn down 
L: 1 Street and there she would see the headmaster's house, 
u« the school. 

Going to the bridge she passed an ancient water-mill and 
granary^ " Not a river, too,” she thought. “ It would be too 
perfect. But the bridge, an old, massive, narrow structure, 
with embrasures where pedestrians could take refuge from the 
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single line of traffic, spanned indeed a river, dark and full of 
ribbony weeds, which flowed out towards flowery meadows, 
and at the foot of the bridge, below road-level, was an inn with 
green lawns. Half a dozen punts and rowing boats were moored 
at a little landing-stage by the lawns’ edge. Moors and a river 
—ah, how supremely lucky were those whose work lay in this 
place of holiday ! Moors and a river—what else ? 

She soon saw what else, for she had to walk up a street wide 
enough to be a market-place, which had little trees shading its 
pavements on either side ; and looking out from among the 
little trees, houses and shops of all stages of antiquity and of 
a strange harmony. Shops with bulging low bow-windows 
stood between tall Queen Anne houses in brick, or Georgian 
houses with parapets edging their roofs, fanlights and mould¬ 
ings over the doors, and Virginian creeper softening the austere 
lines. Half-timbered and slightly staggering Tudor houses 
varied the row, with here and there a Jacobean house in plaster 
or brick, with dark drip-mouldings over the windows like eye¬ 
brows. Back from the street stood an L-shaped farmhouse 
richly ornamented with pargetting ; there was more of it, too, 
on Cottages with upper parts overhanging the pavement. 
Throfton was an architectural museum, but serenely uncon¬ 
scious of its charms ; perhaps, thought Carlotta, it was too far 
from London to attract custom by exploiting Ye Oldeness. It 
was a genuine little market-town, scarcely large enough to be 
called a town, but lacking a better designation, for one does 
not speak of a market-village. Its shops amused Carlotta. 
There was a general hardware shop, with much of its hardware 
displayed on the pavement; a grocer’s combined with green¬ 
grocery—the greengrocery also on the pavement. There was 
one of those dim little drapers’ shops with baby-clothes and 
bonnet-like millinery, and flannelette underwear and jumpers 
and knitting-wools all in the window together : a shoe-shop 
with long strings of farm-boots festooning its front and coiling 
to the ground : a baker’s and a butcher’s with hardly anything 
on display because of the flies : and that was all. No fish-shop. 
Certainly no shop where Carlotta could buy anything that she 
would care to wear. But that didn’t matter. The food would 
be her landlady's worry, and her clothes she would provide in 
the holidays. The important thing was the age-old unstirred 
beauty of the place. 

Turning into Lime Street at the cross-roads, she soon 
discovered a co-op, a post office and various other edifices of 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, including a rank of 
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council houses. Towns had to have these things, and how 
intelligent of Throfton to put them all in one street together 1 
Farther on was the school, a hunched mass of blood-red brick, 
standing in a big playing-field. Three tennis courts with nets 
which looked as though they could never be roused from 
despondency languished in one comer of the field ; elsewhere, 
a strip of grass more closely cut than the rest must be a 
wicket. A humming noise came from the open windows of 
the school. 

The headmaster’s house was of equally shocking brick, but 
was partly smothered in a shrubbery of laurel and laurustinus, 
which was a good thing, Carlotta thought, though both these 
shrubs were unnecessarily towny. It was sad, she reflected, 
that with rare exceptions higher education had to be ad¬ 
ministered in surroundings of unexampled hideousness. On 
the Arts side, higher education was supposed to inculcate the 
beginnings of culture ; it had not much chance, in buildings 
of blood-red brick. 

Still, the Throfton children had their lovely little town—if 

they ever looked at it. 

So thinking, and not of the interview before her, Carlotta 
was ushered into the Presence. 

It was not an impressive Presence. It was dapper, in a new 
dark blue lounge suit and dressy shoes. It had a dozen long 
hairs, glistening with fixing-cream, strained across a bald 
cranium, and Carlotta, in the pride of unmoulted youth, 
thought that sheer baldness would have been more respectable 
than this display of paucity, which showed the man to be at 
once vain and deluded. The Presence had popping blue eyes, 
a bland smile and a fat jowl. Its name, Carlotta knew, was 
Harold Porter, and it had something in common with her, in 
that it too was a B.A. (Oxon.). 

Mr. Harold Porter had a precise way of speaking, with the 
mouth almost shut though decorated with a polite straight 
smile. He finished his words so well that there had to be a 
little gasp between, to make continuity. “'Miss Greenn-ah ? 
I amm-ah very gludd-ah to see yuh. Shall w'e come-ah to 
business streht aweh, and then my waife can give you a cup 
of tea before your trehn ? ” Carlotta found herself trying to 
find a phonetic spelling for his flat vowels. “ You’ve had a 
pleasant deh for seeing Thrufton,” he proceeded. “ Prubbably 
the country is at its best just nah.” 

“ It’s because he doesn’t open his mouth,” Carlotta decided, 

prubbably.” 
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“ You realise," he said, going straight ahead with business, 
41 that you are rather young for this post." 

“ I am old for my age,” said Carlotta, and believed it. 

“ This is only a small school,” Porter went on, “ and the 
English mistress must teach all forms. Though our numbers 
are not many, there are children of all ages, up to higher 
certificate. Though actually, the higher certificate people work 
largely on their own." 

“ Oh, but I should love to teach higher certificate,” cried 
Carlotta. 

“ You have no lack of cunfidence, Miss Green,” smiled 
Porter. 

“ No. Ought I to lack cun—confidence ? I haven’t had any 
experience, yet, of making impressions on headmasters.” 

Mr.'Porter snuffled. It was his laugh. “ Personally, I like 
young women who can speak up for themselves. The next 
point—is your heart in teaching ? ” 

“ Frankly, no,” said Carlotta. “ Whose is ? ” 

“ Mine is,” said Porter. “ But then, I am older. One learns 
to give one's heart to what one serves. I don’t think the little 
matter of your heart need stand against you at present, Miss 
Green. I can see without asking, that you have been brought 
up to do your duty, no matter where your heart is.” 

“ Oh ? ” exclaimed Carlotta, a little awed by her own 
goodness. 

The small elastic smile was in evidence again. It is what 
they teach at good schools,” he said. “ Your places of educa¬ 
tion were on your application form, you remember. Your 
upbringing, more than anything else, is what inclines me to 
engage you. Strictly, I ought not to take upon myself to 
engage you, but though I have only been in Thrufton a year, 

I have found the governors very amenable to any suggestion 
of mine ; they have let me effect many changes without 
opposition: they realise, I feel, that my aim is to raise the 
tone of the school.” 

“ Tone ? ” asked Carlotta. When they had talked about 
tone in the large boarding-school of which Mr. Porter expected 
such phenomenal results, they had meant—well, what ? 
Chiefly that girls should think more about hockey and less 
about boys. Did that apply here ? 

Porter said, “ I may as well explain my aims to you, because 
I know you will be a great help in carrying them out. The 
difference at present between public schools and secondary 
schools is that the public schools are no better academically, 
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but far better in all the things that fit a person for the assump¬ 
tion of authority. The children of Demos can get, now, a good 
education up to a point: they can even go to the older 
universities: but how few of the children of Demos get 
anywhere in the end ! ” 

Carlotta listened with wonder. This was a little man with 
an ideal. 

“ I mean/' he went on, “ that the children of Demos may 
rise to become secondary school teachers ; a few go further 
still, in intellectual occupations, or technical; but which of 
them makes a name in the diplomatic service ? If that is too 
much to ask, which of the children of Demos makes a name 
as admiral or general ? Which of the children of Demos is a 
governor or judge over coloured races ? Or even a pundit of 
Law at home ? " 

Carlotta was quite swept away by the eloquence of Mr. 
Harold Porter, B.A. (Oxon.). He was not a funny little man 
with an exaggerated accent any more. She made him no 
answer because she had never considered the children of 
Demos seriously. He wanted no answer, but swept on : 

‘ Now it is not because the son of Demos is inferior in brain ; 
we have seen that academically he gets his chance, if he can 
afford to take it. It is in other respects that his training is 
deficient. He does not, in a day school, learn responsibility or 
esprit dc corps. He does not, unless strictly watched, learn fair 
play. He doesn t speak correctly. Children come up here from 
elementary schools, on scholarships, who don't even know how 
and when to use a handkerchief. It’s an odd thing, but the 
brightest children often come from the most deplorable 
homes.” 


Carlotta was so interested that she forgot to make a note 
when he said scullership and respunsibility and deh school. 

‘ I do not inquire into your pullitics, Miss Green. You may 
be as true blue as you like : it won’t alter the fact that Demos 
ls wa Y upwards. In my position I have no overt 

pm -L..*: I have not been talking pullitics to you; mere 
cummun sense. If Demos is rising, and if we are paying Gud 
knows whut in education-rates to help him rise, is it wise or 
safe to stop him half-way ? When Demos arrives, some deh, 
at a position of authority, must he nut do well in it, for the 

England ” °* US ? En & lancI is a demuckracy, so Demos is 


tr ‘d f ,. he v gr f SpS the - fact ” su g§«ted Carlotta, not con- 
tradicting but encouraging. 
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" It becomes more apparent to him every day. Therefore we 
had better equip him-” 

“ Of course. You’re utterly right,” she said enthusiastically. 
She was fired with the zeal of the strange little man, the rather 
objectionable little man who could suddenly become a 
visionary. 

“ Ah, sons of Demos,” sighed the prophet on a parenthetical 
note. “ Now you must meet my wife and have some tea.” 

Mrs. Porter, who came at his call, was a tall, lumbering, 
droopy woman. Her bones were long and well covered, so that 
she had no angles but was made up of smooth elongated shapes. 
Her face was a long, soft ellipse ; the chin a long soft ellipse in 
itself. Each of her fingers was long, plumpish, and perfectly 
elliptical at the end. 

She was a size too large to be quite human, and her softness 
somehow invited one to hit it and knock it into better shape. 
Carlotta thought of Glumdalclitch from Brobdingnag—Mrs. 
Porter was a glimpse of that nightmare, the human form, and 
bones and skin and hairs and pores, magnified till they became 
intolerable. 

She had, however, a low and pleasing voice. 

She was dressed in dowdy good taste. Sloppy tweeds of oat¬ 
meal hue hung round her—the skirt was too long. The thick 
shoes on her long feet were well cut. She was a middle-aged 
country gentlewoman : Carlotta knew them well. 

She did not talk much, for her husband held the stage. 
Possibly he thought he was conducting a conversation : for 
every now and then he paused a moment, and resumed with 
smiling emphasis as though he were offering rejoinders to 
someone else’s remarks. 

“ My dear,” he said to his wife, “ it’s as good as settled that 
Miss Green joins my staff. She is just what I had hoped.” 
Pause, too brief for any reply from his wife. Resumption, as 
though she had spoken, “ A little young ? A good fault. It 
will improve every day. Ha, ha. And in every other respect, 
most suitable. No accent from the pruvvinces, and I’m sure 
she never says dunkey’s years. I can’t tell you how it used to 
get on my nerves. Your predecessor, I mean. Tell me, do you 
ever say dunkey’s years, Miss Green ? ” 

How awful his playfulness was, after his seriousness. Per¬ 
haps he thought a gentleman ought to be playful with the 
ladies, except when talking business. Was he, after all, the 
right man to lead the children of Demos ? 

“ A buddy of children,” he said, “ is less suggestible than a 
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single child. Too often, the child who perceives how to improve 
and tries to do so is laughed at by the rest." Ah, this was the 
idealist again. “ But if, eventually, I achieve an entire staff 
of ladies and gentlemen, it will then be ubvious to the most 
insensitive bahy and gel, whut is right and whut is wrung. 
However," he sighed, “ I have nut yet attained that end. The 
men are the difficulty. They are more snubbish than women. 
The man who has been to a public school himself doesn’t care 
to teach in a school like this. If he cundescends to teach at all, 
it is in schools of his own class, private preparatory schools. 
Can you imagine yourself, Miss Green, content with the narrow 
life and poor pay of a private preparatory school ? I thought 
nut. But men are worse snubs than women—they will even 
suffer for snubbery." 

Mrs. Porter was looking acutely uncomfortable, and Carlotta 
knew why. Porter had let his hobby run away with his 
discretion He had no business to lament the kind of men he 
had on his staff, before a girl who was shortly to be a colleague 
of theirs. She had the unkindness to catch Mrs. Porter’s eye, 
and the poor lady blushed dark red all over her enormous face. 

Harold," she ventured, " we mustn’t let Miss Green forget 
her train.” 

He whipped round to face her, and she winced. “ Plenty of 
time yet, plenty of time," he snapped, and his tone added, 

you fool." 

But Carlotta briskly said good-bye. He went with her to 
the door. 


\\ hat about ludgings ? " he said. " This house, you will 
understand, is full ot children—they have a much better chance 
it they can get away from their homes, so I induce as many 
parents as I can to let them board cheaply with me. Shall my 
wife look for ludgings for you ? " 

" Thank you, no, I’ll be all right," said Carlotta confidently. 

Having caught tier train, she sat back—again alone in the 
compartment, for there was no rush to travel by slow train 
on the dhrofton branch line—and closed her eyes. Instantlv 
1 orter leapt to view, egregious, contradictory, a horrid little 
man, but a man with a vision. What fun life was going to be 
with i orter ! And in her off-time the river and the moors • a 
school-teacher had plenty of off-time. And the wages for doing 

T rk 111 lovely surroun dings, two hundred and 
twelve pounds a year, a fortune ! 

She opened her eyes. As ever, in times of quiet after action 
she was moved to tell Tom Sleigh all about it. She took pencil 
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and pad from her handbag and started a letter. Another of 
those letters that would not be sent. For Tom was a poor 
performer with a pen, and Carlotta much too proud to send 
him four letters to one reply. Sometimes she wondered if he 
cared for her letters. Writing now of the charm of Tlirofton, 
she knew he would not like the place in the least unless there 
was first-class cricket in the neighbourhood. Theoretically he 
ought to be interested because she was going to live there ; 
if he were to tell her of his surroundings, she would make a 
mental picture and live in it for half the day. But Tom—he 
seemed to be experimenting with love. A few light kisses, a 
little holding of hands, just to see whether he liked it or not. 
His real life was reserved for games and shooting. She had a 
strong feeling that to keep love alight in Tom her bodily 
presence was necessary ; which was a pity, since circumstances 
had decisively parted their bodily presences for the time being. 
Tom was down in Somerset, where, unless there was a war, lie 
would learn in due course to be liis father’s land-agent. But 
if there was a war (and there seemed to be every likelihood of 
one) Tom would leap to arms, rejoicing in the prospect of a 
more active life than land-agency. He was not an imaginative 
young man. High principles and a love of driving his strong 
young body into action were his chief characteristics, in the 
ordinary way, land-agency would have suited him, with its 
opportunities for hunting, shooting and cricket, but if war 
broke out, then his great physical energies could be even better 
directed in the cause of patriotism. Carlotta prayed her 
nebulous gods to avert war, in the full knowledge that Tom’s 
prayers would cancel hers. 

She was determined not to play the droopy love-sick maiden. 
It was not the role for a young woman of her parts. She was 
capable, energetic, healthy and independent, and if she could 
not have Tom she would do without him. But not until she 
had made a strong effort to get him ; and the particular line 
which the effort ought to take engaged much of her thought at 
this time. To write or not to write—and how to write, and 
when ? 

Having covered pages with an outpouring of all she felt 
about Tlirofton, her future, and her longing for him, she tore 
them up, a not unusual proceeding, and indited another short 
letter in which she told him briefly that she had got the job, 
that Throfton wasn’t a bad little hole, and that the Head 
had to be seen to be believed. 
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CHAPTER TWO 

Carlotta returned to Throfton at the week-end before term, 
to find lodgings. Her heart wanned as the train took her over 
the heathy land : the heather, faded, was still lovely, dead-pink 
and buff on its dark cushions. The September air was softly 
gold, and the distances were of that intense violet'blue only 
seen on fine September days. Throfton station, when she 
reached it, amazed her—it swam in a purple sea of willow-herb, 
a purple sea misted with silvery grey, for many of the flowers 
were already turning to seeds. Along the river-bank she saw, 
when she paused on the bridge, more purples, the thick spikes 
of loosestrife among the reeds. 

She lunched at the Bridge Inn, which had a higgledy- 
piggledy interior in which old topographical engravings rubbed 
shoulders with oleographs of Queen Victoria. A pleasant free- 
and-easy place it was, and she would have liked to take rooms 
there, but the first signs of recently-declared war were already 
apparent in the shapes of several ancient persons, male and 
female, “ self-evacuated ” from the coast, and the buxom 
hostess said the place was full. In any case the charge was 
three guineas a week, too much for a stipend of two hundred 
a year. This sum was not quite the fortune which it had at 
first appeared, when one came to budget for board and lodging, 
with a sufficient and large reserve for holidays. The allocation 
for holidays was of high importance, because Tom Sleigh, now 
a second lieutenant, had promised to wangle leave, if it was 
humanly possibly, at times to coincide with Carlotta’s : and 
leave, to a soldier, meant London, with theatres and dancing 
as relief from the monotony of training : and London, to a 
woman hopeful of catching her man, meant good, expensive 
clothes. 

So food and lodging at Throfton must be cheap. Two 
hundred a year, Carlotta still gallantly asserted, could be a 
fortune if properly used. The mere housing and stoking-up of 
the » .e working body were not proper uses. 

I . '.he afternoon, she made a house-to-house search, with 
soie guidance from the innkeeper. No one in Throfton, he 
said, reckoned to let rooms ; he suggested that only by the 
greatest favour would she find somewhere to lay her head. 
The bank-clerks and the other Secondary teachers already 
occupied all the places he could think of where such favour was 
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likely to be extended. “ I did hear,” he said, “ that one of the 
mistresses was looking for someone to share with her." 

‘I wouldn’t care for that," said Carlotta, to whom inde¬ 
pendence was very dear. To read when one liked and as long 
as one liked ; to read at meals, to read without ever having 
to answer questions : to smoke as many cigarettes as one 
liked : to sing if one cared to, without annoying anybody . . . 
it would be such a delightful change from life at home. Only 
one person in the world was better company for Carlotta than 
Carlotta herself; and him she could not have. So she pre¬ 
ferred loneliness. 

“ You might,” the innkeeper said dubiously, " try Arthur 
Prink. He hev took in lodgers before, but they don’t stay. 
Those pore girls are glad of some extra money chance-time, I 
reckon, but the dad’s a bit of a tartar.” 

She asked for directions to the house of Prink, and set out 
thither. 

The outside of the house was all that could be desired. An 
overhanging upper story was supported by heavily carved 
black oak beams ; the windows were diamond-paned. Carlotta 
tried to peer in before wielding the huge knocker, but 
casement-curtains prevented her from seeing anything. 

A woman with the makings of good looks answered her 
knock, a woman of about thirty, with fire-reddened but clear 
. skin, fine slate-blue eyes with dark brows, and a huge quantity 
of reddish hair bundled into clumsy plaits. Carlotta stated her 
requirements. 

“ I’ll hatta ask Dad,” said the w'oman. “ Could you come 
back later ? ” 

* Well, I don’t want to waste time, because I have to have 
somewhere to sleep to-night, and I gather that nobody in 
Throfton lets rooms,” said Carlotta. 

“ I dassn’t disturb Dad roight now,” said the woman. “ He’s 
a bit upset.” 

“ Pm sorry to hear that,” said Carlotta, wishing to be 
pleasant. Is it tummy or temper ? ” 

But the woman looked scandalised at such irreverence, and 
Carlotta had the impression, subsequently confirmed, that Dad 
was God’s deputy, if not God himself, in the house. 

" Could I at least see the rooms ? ” she suggested. 

They were far less attractive inside than the outside had 
promised. The bedroom, which overhung the street, was 
almost entirely filled by vast double bed, marble-topped wash- 
stand, petticoated dressing-table, and a huge wardrobe, four 
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wardrobes in one, with all its shelves, drawers and hanging- 
space crammed with Mr. Prink’s clothes. Between the crags 
of furniture the occupant of the room had to dodge along 
narrow linoleum tracks. 

Carlotta and Miss Prink stood rather close together in the 
doorway^ where there was a space about two feet square. 

“ That’s a noice rumm,” said Miss Prink. “ Beautiful 
furniture.” 

Irue, the wardrobe would not have disgraced the private 

apartments of Prince Albert. Carlotta looked at it with dazed 

admiration, and remembered that it was full of the landlord’s 
clothes. y 

" Td want that emptied, of course,” she said/ 

” Oh, Miss, Dad ’ud never consent to that. Them’s his best 
things ; he hain’t nowheres else fit to keep ’em. You needn’t 
fear but what they’re roight clean and nice—he hain't never 
wore none on ’em, just put ’em straight away with mothball.” 

( But where am I to keep my clothes ? ” 

“ The last lady we had kep’ ’em in her trunk under the bed,” 
said Miss Prink. 


The sitting-room was overfilled with a many-tiered over¬ 
mantel, a chiffonier, a horsehair sofa, two dining-chairs and a 
large table. To go between table and wall one had to flatten 
oneself. The sofa was in the window : Carlotta sat on it and 
“ PropPty re l ec ted her with a loud twangling noise. 

« S ovel y furniture,” Miss Prink reiterated. 

111 have to think about it,” said Carlotta. “ I’ll come back 
at four o clock and let you know.” She had forgotten that it 
w r as Dad who was going to let her know. 

But after two hours’ fruitless search she realised that she 
must accept the Prinks horrible furniture if Dad Prink would 
accept her as a lodger. There was nowhere else—all the 

n U J g f n 0nS gaVCn her at the inn were useless » and one could 
not call upon private persons demanding if they let rooms * 

the average smaU middle-dass householder would be insulted 

at the question. So back she went to the deceptively pretty 

IXVh thG maiI \ street > and this time Dad Prhik was 
sufficiently recovered to see her. 

He was a pale, lean creature, a poor-looking thing with a 
d Doping black moustache. But he made up for Hack and 

TonT PhyS ' q . Ue by an a SS ress ' v e manner 

at her " That'S tlnT an W * nting rumms ? ” he shot 

»».y sr 
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Carlotta would have given worlds to be able to retort that 
she would have no overmantel, chiffonier or wardrobe in her 
rooms and no dictation as to her way of life. But this was 
positively the only house in Throfton that would take her in. 
And as to the drink and the men, her salary would not run 
to alcohol, nor had she the smallest interest in men, except 
one. So she said laconically, “ All right. I’ll have my tilings 
sent up from the station.” 

By midday on Sunday she was settled into such corners of 
her rooms as she was able to occupy, and her spirits were much 
higher than on the previous evening. A good sleep in the rocky 
double bed had wiped out the tiredness and discouragement. 
Nothing could wipe out the enormous furniture, but a fine 
morning helped her to laugh at it. The one Prink daughter 
whom she had as yet seen, by name Mariamne (something 
biblical) was a good cook, and though uncommunicative seemed 
not unfriendly. As for Dad, he might think himself the Great 
I Am, but she could probably keep out of his way. After a 
midday dinner of joint and apple-tart, she felt cheerful enough 
for song, so accompanying herself in elaborate syncopation 
with a spoon on the table she raised a melody very dear to 
her, that of a composition called “ Horsey, Horsey,” to 
which she had danced with Tom Sleigh at Commemoration 
balls. 

There was a knock Mariarrme Prink appeared. She said 
with the truculence of shyness, “ Dad don't hold with music 
on the Lord’s Day. Nawthen, only hymns.” 

Carlotta could not pretend that “ Horsey, Horsey,” though 
hallowed to her, was a hymn. She did not feel inclined to 
pretend at all. “ Mr. Prink,” she said cheerfully, ” can have 
all the hymns he likes : I’m not stopping him.” 

“ He mean you,” said Mariamne. 

“ What I sing is none of his business,” said Carlotta. 

” You’re in his house.” 

“ I pay two pounds a week to hire part of his house, and 

while I hire it, isn’t it mine ? ” 

“ Fare to me,” said Mariamne stockily," that ain’t how Dad 
look at it. Come to think on it, he can tunn you out. 

” And lose two quid a week. Or is he above mundane con¬ 
siderations ? You go back and remind him of the two quid, 
and tell him that as long as I pay, I shall sing what and when 
I like, short of disturbing his slumbers.” 

“ I dassn't goo back and tell him that,” said Miss Prink. 

Carlotta surveyed the well-built woman with scorn. “You 
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keep on saying you dassn’t. He can’t eat you. Shall I go and 

talk to him myself ? ” ,, , 

“ Oh, no, miss, better not! Please not! You d only put 

him in a taking.” 

“ Well, I’m not afraid of him.” f 

" You don't understand, miss. Please do as he say. Miss 
Prink was now singing a different tune ; gone the Dad- 
inspired truculence ; this was a note of fear. Carlotta had 
not much sympathy with cowards : it was for her own sake 
that she decided to keep the peace for the time being. “ All 
right,” she said, " but some day Dad and I will have to come 
to an understanding.” 

Later in the day there was another contretemps. One of the 
drawbacks of living in the house of Prink was its lack of 
plumbing. There was not even any water laid on. Certain 
aspects of this were amusing, to one who was very ready to 
find the whole of Throfton amusing. But the lack of a bath¬ 
room might be serious unless the Prink daughter were disposed 
to be helpful. The night before, Saturday, Mariamne had disin¬ 
terred from an outhouse a coffin-shaped tin bath and had made 
no bones about heating enough water for a tolerable though 
uncomfortable session. After the few words about secular 
music on the Lord’s day, Carlotta decided to ask for her 
Sunday bath instead of ordering it ; this, she thought, was a 
graceful concession, and she would even forgo a bath on 
Sundays if it was likely tc give offence. Accordingly when 
Mariamne was clearing away her tea-things she said : 

“ Will it be all right for me to have my bath about seven 
to-night ? I feel all grubby with unpacking.” 

“ Bath ? Saturday's bath night,” said Mariamne. 

“ Bur, good Lord, I shall want more than one bath a week I 
I’ll want one every day but Sunday. I’ll pay, if baths weren’t 
included,” said Carlotta. 

“ I shall hev to ask Dad,” said Mariamne. 

You have the bother of getting the bath ready : why ask 
Dad ? ” said Carlotta. 

“ He’s master here,” said Mariamne, and stumped out. 

The result of the appeal to the master was that the master 
sent back word that it was sinful to think so much of the body. 
One bath a week was enough for any Christian. 

But good God ! ” cried Carlotta. 

“ °h, hush,” said Mariamne, “ you mam’t take the Lord’s 
name in vain.” 

“ 1 hope it isn’t in vain,” said Carlotta. “ I hope God’ll do 
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something about it. Cleanliness is next to godliness, you 
know.” 

“ That mean cleanliness of the mind, miss. That mean not 
thinking about the body...” Mariamne came to an em¬ 
barrassed stop. 

“ What’s wrong with bodies ? ” inquired Carlotta, enjoying 
herself. “ Didn't God make man in his own image ? ” 

“ That don't mean the body, miss. Dad would tell you.” 

“ Of course,” said Carlotta, “ you can make anything mean 
anything, if it’s in the Bible. I’ve discovered that long ago. 
Dad and I will have a very interesting half-hour one day, 
deciding whether image means image. But image or not, I 
suppose you believe that God did give you that body you re 
so ashamed of ? You’re looking his gift-horse in the mouth ; 
if I had a god, I wouldn't be so rude to him.” 

“ Don't you believe in God, miss ? ” gasped Mariamne, 

recoiling. . 

“ Not the same one as you and Dad, obviously, said 
Carlotta lightly. 44 Mine likes me to be clean.^ What church 
do you belong to, by the way ? Not C. of E., I’msure. 

“ Oh, no, miss. We belong to the Chosen Few.” 

44 Never heard of 'em. But look here, if you have a right to 
peculiar beliefs that don't conform to the majority, haven t 
I a right to my beliefs even if they don’t conform to yours ^ 1 
believe in soap and water—hot. Think it over, Miss Prink. 

Mariamne evidently thought it over to good purpose, for 
next night she appeared with buckets of hot water. And when 
she saw the strong body bent sideways with the weigh , 
Carlotta felt a little ashamed of having brought the heavy guns 
of God to bear on the position. But she ceased not to be 
amazed that in this year of grace such people as the Primes 
existed, fanatically religious and hoggishly dirty. Mariamne 
was of her own generation : didn’t they teach the dangers 
dirt in the elementary schools ? But then, Dad countere wi ^ 
the spiritual dangers of cleanliness. Dad might become a bor 
if one took him seriously, but at the moment one cou c 00 
on the funny side and write a letter about it all no, no 

Tom Sleigh ; he had not replied to the last. 

On that Monday there was a pre-term stall-meet 1 g. 
Carlotta dressed with care to meet her fellow-teachers. Pen 
ing at acute angles to see herself in her bedroom glass, s le 
applied lipstick, brushed her curls round her fingers, powdere 

her nose, and surveyed the result. 

It pleased her : loosely curling brown hair, brown eyes, 
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brown skin with rosy bloom, neat nose, large mouth firmly 
shut, and cleft chin. She had some difficulty m seeing all of 
this at once, nor could she by any means see the rest of her 
person. However, there could not be a petticoat showing 
because she didn’t wear one, and as to her feet and legs, she 
had complete confidence in them. She wore brown tweeds 
and strong shoes, country wear becoming to her type and 
shape. Satisfied with herself, she went down. 

Dad was standing in the angle of the stairs. He took a keen 
look at her in the dim light: and when she was collecting pen 
and note-pad in her sitting-room, the luckless Mariamne came 
in. 

“ Dad don’t hold with painting of the face,” she said. 

“ Who wants to paint his face ? ” said Carlotta, always quick 
off the mark. 

“ That’s your face, he mean,” explained Mariamne dourly. 

“ I don’t paint my face. It doesn’t need it,” said Carlotta. 

“ Your mouth.” 

“ That’s lipstick. Very good for cracked lips,” said Carlotta, 
prevaricating because she was in a hurry. 

“ If your lips is cracked you oughter use vaseline. I do,” 
said Mariamne. 

“ Slimy stuff,” said Carlotta, stepping to the door. 

Mariamne stood planted in the doorway. “ Dad say you was 
to wipe that stuff off afore you goo out.” 

“ What has it to do with Dad ? ” 

“ He say he oon't hev you a-gooin’ out of his door lookin’ 
loike a harlot ” 

“ You evidently don’t know anything about harlots in 
Throfton. Let me come, please : I’ll be late.” 

Mariamne put out her hands. “ Oon't you please wipe that 
stuff orf ? ” There was a tremor in her voice. 

“ Look, May, what is this ? What are you scared of ? You 
don’t think it’s wrong to make the best of oneself ? You’d do 
something about that lovely hair of yours if you dared : you’re 
a woman, aren't you ? You don't mind my spot of lipstick ? ” 

” No, I don’t,” said Mariamne. “ You look roight pretty, to 
me. But please, you mam’t cross Dad.” 

” I’m not afraid of him. But you are.” 

Miss Prink nodded dumbly. 

Carlotta took out her handkerchief, and for Mariamne’s sake 
carefully wiped the red from her lips. 

The anxious face relaxed. “Thank you, miss,” muttered 
Mariamne. 
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“ Now/’ said Carlotta, " what’s at the bottom of this ? " 

“ You’ll be late,” said Miss Prink, instinctive reserve fighting 
visibly in her with the desire to confide. 

“ Never mind that. Tell me, May. It isn’t right that a 
grown woman should be scared of any man. What does he do 
to you ? ” 

“ It ain’t that, miss, oh, don't think he ever lay hands on 
us I But he goo off into sorter fits if he’s crossed, he lay loike 
death—I’ve often thought him dead—and pore Eva, she's 
delicate, and that upset her sometliing crool. We got to keep 
the peace somehows, miss, and that’s the truth.” 

“ Good Lord ! ” said Carlotta. “ Oh, poor May, what a life. 
I’m glad you told me. Now I must rush.” 

Dad watched her leave the house. She wished she could tell 
him what she thought of him—an hysterical fanatic, playing 
on the apprehensions of his daughters to appease his power- 
complex. But if he was really a bit mad, telling him would 
do no good. 

That poor woman May could earn a good living anywhere as 
cook-general if she could only get away : but she had “ pore 
Eva ” to protect from Dad’s fits. A life of sacrifice—and for 
what ? . . . 

In Porter’s study, the staff was assembled round a table. 

Porter rose, introduced Carlotta, and postured with a chair 
for her. The others smiled politely without rising. Carlotta 
felt a keen interest in the circle of faces round the table, and 


studied it frankly. One was handsome, one grotesque, one 
comic, one Huffily pretty—each one offered a field for explora¬ 
tion. Life was exciting. Even Dad Prink was worth knowing, 
Dad Prink especially, that mediaeval survival. 

The woman on Carlotta's right was too near to be examined 
without staring, so Carlotta had to be content with a general 
impression of soft fair hair, pink colouring, glasses rimmed 
with transparent blue, and a vivid pink blouse of shiny satin , 
the name of this sugary person was Mallow. Next, and more 
visible because the table was round, was Carlotta s conception 
of the perfect governess, a thin lady of uncertain age, severely 
dressed, but contradicting the severity by the crooked set of 
the pince-nez and by the escape of sundry faded fair hairs 
from the bun on her neck. The gentle face was long and horse¬ 
like, the eyes a faded blue, the voice low and precise, and the 
name Miss Molyneux. If any of Carlotta’s aunts had had the 
courage to go out into the world to earn money, they would 
have been Misses Molyneux. /jee • nr * * A • (r ' 


/v ^ 


A * to 
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Next came a handsome dark woman called Anderson, who 
seemed to be senior mistress. She looked a well-preserved forty. 
Her skin was delicate and pale, her dark hair shone, but forty 
years spoke in her firm poise and the bitterness of her face. 
She had strongly-marked eyebrows, brilliant black eyes, and 
a hard, thin, dark-red mouth. At the moment a bright clear 
feather of colour rested on her cheek-bones, for Porter was 
speaking to her, and she hated him. Carlotta soon came to 
recognise that charming flush which was really anger, and to 
look for it whenever Porter approached Miss Anderson. 

She was very well tumed-out, for a schoolmarm. She wore 
a dark-red dress of fine cloth, fitting to a miracle the shapely 
bust, and rayed with the pin-tucks which were the height of 
fashion. Her white fingers, thin and dainty, wore several 
marquise rings of antique appearance ; her handbag, lying on 
the table in front of her, was of dark-red suMe, matching the 
dress to a nicety. Carlotta forgot her manners, examined Miss 
Anderson in detail, and estimated two guineas for the handbag 
alone. The senior mistress shone out among the staff like a 
Roman candle among squibs. 

Next to her sat a young man, tall and so thin that his big 
forehead looked like a box of bone. His nose was very short 
and straight, his mouth curiously flat, as though lips of 
ordinary fullness had been pressed back against his fine square 
teeth and squashed. His cheeks were hollow, his chin long, and 
he answered to the narr j of Pond. There was only one other 
man, called Elder, besides Harold Porter, B.A., Oxon. Elder 
was grotesque. He was middle-aged, stout and stooping, his 
enormous head on its short neck was covered with a thick mat 
of tiny grey curls, his eyebrows were grey bushes, his eyes sad, 
his nose pendulous, thick and purple ; his full lips and small 
chin ran away from that awful nose as rapidly as possible and 
hid themselves in his collar. He was the comic professor of the 
films, Carlotta thought. 

Porter was handing out time-tables, squared out with the 
hours of school, and was commenting on each to the person 
concerned. He came to Carlotta last, and said, “ I shall be 
glad if you will be responsible for the girls' games, Miss Green. 

1 think your application said that you were competent to 
do so.” 

“ I said I’d be glad to help with the games.” 

"A player is a player,” he said with his tight smile, " and 
I m afraid you are the only lady player we have, as the 
physical training teacher is only a visiting lady, and none of 
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the other ladies claims prowess at games. So you see we depend 
on you. The girls are so keen, you wouldn’t let them down, 
would you ? " 

It was not necessary to press her. She remembered his 
vision of the children of Demos. Games were essential to the 
team spirit. “ I’ll do my best,” she said readily. 

“ Good,” he said, “ and here is your teaching time-table.” 
He handed her a sheet of paper black with his writing. There 
were no blanks. She was to teach every hour of the school day. 
Full of good will she might be, but she was no super-woman, 
and she gasped. 

“ All in order ? ” said Porter. 

“ W-well,” she said, “ couldn't I have some free periods to 
make up for taking games ? ” And after a closer look she 
exclaimed, “ And surely there’s a mistake here. I’m down for 
drawing and needlework. I can’t do those things. And here’s 
Scripture 1 ” 

“ Only with the lower forms, Miss Green. Any one can tell 
Bible stories to young children.” 

Carlotta was growing angry. She could support him in giving 
the children of Demos a better outlook, but the overcrowding 
of her time-table had nothing to do with that. The thing was 
an outrage and an impossibility. “ I have a conscientious 
objection to teaching Scripture,” she said, on the spur of the 
moment. 

“ Are you nut Church of England ? Your application said 
so.” 

“ I have embraced the Buddhist faith since then, said 
Carlotta with a hard stare. There was a stir and an intake of 
breath at her impudence. 

“ Deah me,” said Porter, “ I shall have to repoht this to the 
governors. They are not likely to approve of a Buddhist on 
the staff. I think I may say that you had better be looking for 
a more cusmupullitan school. Miss Green.” His accent was 
drawn thin and his mouth a mere slit. This was his anger. 

Carlotta said, “ I’ll start to-morrow looking for a school 
where they won’t work me to death. I see we work on Satur¬ 
days here. And what’s all this Prep in the evenings ? 

” The Prep is so that the children may work in better 
surroundings than they have at home—the kitchen table, the 
wireless, the family chat. And the Saturday work is because 
I disapprove of a long break. We have two half-holidays instead 

of a whole day.” 

“ But apparently I take games on both half-holidays ! 
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“ That is so. There are school matches and / house 

matches-” 4 

“ House matches ? In a day school ? ” 

“ I have thirty boarders in this house, and to stimulate the 
spirit of competition the day-children are divided into houses.” 

“ Oh,” said Carlotta, “ I see. Sort of bogus public school. 
And of course the two half-days with matches, and no real 
week-ends, are good ways of getting the boarders off your 
hands.” 

“ Miss Green,” said Porter, “ may I remind you of our 
interview in June ? I told you how I tried to board as many 
children as possible, to save them from retrogressive home 
influences, and you seemed to agree with me as to the desir¬ 
ability of inculcating something of the public school spirit.” 

“ It was before I knew your comic public school demanded 
human sacrifices,” said Carlotta. 

“ All teaching is human sacrifice,” said Porter. 

** Not if you get properly paid it isn’t,” said Carlotta. “ It's 
just a good job, better than most. But why you should get the 
pay for the boarders and I should make the sacrifice of all my 
free time, I don’t quite see.” 

The young man Pond suddenly spoke up, with heat and a 
strong provincial accent. “ Miss Green’s right, and what she 
says goes for me too. I get let off nothing in consideration of 
looking after the boys’ games. I’ve been stuck with all sorts 
of bits and pieces which 1 wasn’t engaged to teach. Miss Green 
and I get the dirty work because we’re the youngest and 
newest. It won’t do. You can take my term's notice, Mr. 
Slave-driving Porter, and I’ve been here a term too long at 
that.” 

No one supported the rebels. Porter said, smiling, ” I accept 
your resignation, Mr. Pond. Let me have it in writing. That 
concludes the business of the meeting, I think. Good-night, 
every one.” He stood half bowing while the staff filed out. 

In the dark drive, the others had plenty to say. Elder 
slapped Pond on the back. “ That’s the stuff, my boy 1 ” 

The two men turned off at the gate. 

It was the handsome senior mistress who spoke first to 
Carlotta. ‘‘ I do congratulate you. You understand, of course, 
why Miss Molyneux and I were so cravenly silent. We’re at 
the top of the Scale, so we can’t risk the sack. We hope to be 
here till we retire : no one else will have us. Isn’t that so, 
Miss Molyneux ? ” 

** Unhappily, yes,” said Miss Molyneux in her gentle voice. 


You see,” went on Miss Anderson, “ young things like vou 
are being poured out of the universities in hundreds every year, 
with sufficiently good degrees—and cheap. At the bottom of 
the Scale. Miss Molyneux and I are perhaps more valuable, 
because of our long experience, but we’re also much dearer, 
there are very few posts for us. So when you see us sitting 
on «< e fence, don't condemn us.” 

I shan’t see you sitting on the fence very often, shall I ? 
I m sacked ! ” said Carlotta jauntily. She knew that when she 
thought it over, being sacked would look grim, but at the 
moment it was possible to rejoice in the warm glow that came 
of having struck a blow for equity. 

You r ,^ n( ^ sac ked, don't you believe it. You’re just what 
he wants, said Miss Anderson. “ He’d leap at the chance of 
getting rid of me, but not you.” 

" He accepted Mr. Pond’s resignation.” 

” Poor Pond was at a very minor university ; his father’s 
an overseer in a woollen miO, quite a working man. So our 
revered Head has no tenderness for Pond. Pond’s only a stop¬ 
gap till he can get a gentleman. Elder, you may have noticed, 
is one. He has a few slight failings ; when he goes on the drink 
he s sometimes away for a fortnight, which means extra work 
for all of us. But he has a cultivated voice and is some sort of 
relation to a title.” 

1 Snakes ! ” said Carlotta. But it did square with the sons- 
of-Demos theory. Poor Pond would help nobodv to rise 
socially. 

Miss Anderson, she noticed in passing, was possessed of no 
discretion whatever ; obviously, discretion would be much too 
dull for Miss Anderson. She delivered her libellous commentary 
in a deep, resonant, ironic voice. In the dark, Carlotta could 
imagine without seeing the bitter lips lifted a little in scorn, 
showing the neat white teeth, and the dark eyes glittering and 
the fine eyebrows raised. Of the women staff, Carlotta much 
preferred Anderson ; a dangerous woman, perhaps, but enter¬ 
taining. And by the way, why was the Mallow so silent on a 
ma tter of common interest ? 

tt What do you think of it all, Miss Mallow ? ” she said. 

tt Miss Mallow isn’t with us,” said Miss Molyneux. 

" Slipped away in the dark,” said Anderson drily. “ Incident¬ 
ally, Miss Green, she wants someone to share her rooms. How 
are you settled ? ” 

“ I’m not at all settled. My landlord is a religious maniac. 
But I don’t think I want to share,” said Carlotta. 
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“ Not with our sweet Mallow ? ” cried Anderson in mock 
surprise. “ Mallow has much in common with you i youth l 
romance : yes, and she's supposed to have been at Oxford. 
It hasn’t kept her mind off boy-friends and—what’s the word? 
— dressiness .” 

" I had boy-friends myself; it's fatally easy,” said Carlotta, 
" but never in my life have I had a blouse that colour. What 
was her college ? ” 

“ She doesn’t say. Do the women's colleges differ a lot ? ” 

“ You get all sorts everywhere,” said Carlotta. “ There's 
not the sort of snob-value that some of the men's colleges 
have.” 

" I am a graduate of Durham myself,” said Miss Anderson, 
thus accounting for a certain timbre in her voice, “ so I have 
no standing with Porter. Mallow has, vulgarity and all. She’ll 
outlast me in this establishment. One slip, and I'm done. I’ve 
been here twelve years, and so has Miss Molyneux. It was very 
peaceful under the old Head : he concentrated on education 
and there were no boarders or compulsory games or Public 
Schoolism. Isn't that so, Miss Molyneux ? ” 

The quiet lady answered in a monosyllable. 

“ You don’t say much, do you, Molly ? ” laughed Miss 
Anderson. “ But you’re safer than I am—your French was 
acquired in France. I ought to act mouse, like you, but it 
isn’t my nature. Good-night, both of you.” She had stopped 
before a fanlighted door. Carlotta detained her a moment. 

“ Are you sure I’m not sacked ? ” 

“ You’ll be all right,” said Miss Anderson. 

“I’m glad of that, for whatever the school is like, the place 
is lovely,” said Carlotta. 


Miss Anderson gave a surprised laugh. “ It's a confoundedly 
dull little place. Isn't it, Molly ? ” 

“No life in it at all,” said Miss Molyneux with rare volubility. 
“ Nobody reads, there’s no music : nothing but a third-rate 
cinv.na. Throfton is the last place a young person should bury 
heivj.f in.” 


Carlotta bristled. “ I wouldn’t expect theatres and concerts 
and brilliant conversation in the Pruwinces anyhow,” she 
said, “ but it’s something to live in a town with not more 
than three ugly buildings in it, and the river and the moors. 
Surely.” 

But neither Anderson nor Molyneux was moved by the 
nver or the moors. Perhaps they were too old, thought 
Carlotta with pity. “ Natural beauty won’t look so good at the 
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end of term, when it’s winter,” said Anderson with her 
mocking laugh. 

Carlotta walked on with Miss Molyneux. “ You mustn’t 
take Miss Anderson too seriously,” said that lady. “ We are 
a little edgy, I think. None of us knows what Mr. Porter will 
do next, and for us older ones insecurity is a grave matter. It 
makes Miss Anderson rather bitter, after all the good work she 
has done here in the past. This is my door—good-night. And 
if you find that living alone palls after a time, come and seeTne. 
We could have some music, if you care for music.” 

The gentle presence was gone, and Carlotta walked on alone, 
full of excited and unmethodical thought. Who ever said 
teaching was a monotonous job ? It couldn’t be ; it was full 
of people. It was the grandest “ copy " for one who cherished 
the intention (as so many young persons of literary tastes do) 
of writing . . . some day . . . 

The children were still to be encountered, a hundred and 
fifty individuals. The staff already gave one much food for 
thought. Molyneux, kind, perhaps clever, certainly cultivated, 
probably ineffectual ; fluffy Mallow who by rights ought to be 
behind a counter or squatting on a manicurist’s stool ; Elder 
who drank because he was a decayed gentleman or because no 
woman would ever look at any one so ugly ; Pond who had 
the brain-box of a genius, that indomitable accent, and by the 
look of him consumption—and Miss Anderson, the most strik¬ 
ing of the lot. Why and for whom, at forty, the fastidious 
outlay ? The delicate hands with their beautifully shaped 
uncoloured nails, the flawless skin with the passing flush of 
anger on the cheekbones, the fine eyes, gleaming hair, and so 
attractive harsh mouth—with all these, Anderson would have 
been a beauty if she hadn’t been forty : must have been a 
beauty in her youth : could surely have been married if she 
was the marrying kind. And she was the marrying kind, to 
judge from the excellent feminine taste of her appearance ; 
nothing of the masculine type of woman about her. The odd 
thing was that a schoolmarm of forty had not let herself slip 
into the indifference of middle age, as Miss Molyneux had. 
What was the good of being so attractive, at her age and in her 
walk of life ? Miss Anderson was a riddle. 

“ You’re late,” said Dad Prink as Carlotta re-entered his 
house. \ For reply she gave him a brilliant smile : she was 
delighted with him just then, because he was another new 
thing to study. 
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CHAPTER THREE 

Carlotta hated the school buildings afresh as she walked up 
to them on the sunny September morning. The trees along the 
main street had their first touch of palest yellow, and she 
pined for tire showery gold of the imagined birch-glades on the 
heath. She had never ceased, in her year of training, to resent 
fixed hours. Whatever the day, one frowsted in a schoolroom 
from nine till one and from two till four. It was not good for 
any one. How could children attend to their lessons when they 
knew that the late butterflies in dozens were flattening them¬ 
selves on the wall outside, greedily loving the last warmth of 
dying summer ? To Carlotta, when she reached the school 
walls, the butterflies were the last straw. She was prepared 
to see the best in teaching, but there was no best in any indoor 
work on a morning like this. She wished she had been trained 
as a lady-gardener. 

1 he tiny staff-room was charged with irritability. The men 
had to use it as well as the women • the buildings were far 
from modem, and at the time of their construction no one 
thought about the comfort of teachers at all. The men came 
in as little as possible : merely dumped their books and fled : 
their books, however, took up space on the tiny table. Miss 
Anderson impatiently banged them on the floor in a comer. 
She was the image of efficiency this morning, in academic gown 
over a dark suit (expensive) and white shirt (immaculate) 
quite suitable for work : but she was incurably handsome, and 
would never look like Miss Molyneux, the born schoolmarm. 

“ Do we have prayers ? ” asked Carlotta. 

Indeed we do, said Anderson. “You ask poor Molyneux 
how she likes listening to Maria Pearce murdering the hymn . 
on the piano and all these tone-deaf East Anglians bawling out 
of tune. I m tone-deaf myself, and prayers amuse me. Our 
lord and master articulating Uke anything, and the children 

Z. 1 „ mouths of nuts muttering Ar far chart neven. 
It s so like a public school 1 " 

" What’s your first lesson ? ” asked Mallow. 

„ Jr! rst io ™\ said Carlotta. “ What are they like ? " 

c a a ? ot of new ones from the council schools, 

scholarship kids, said Mallow. ” The first form always stinks 

washYbit*™ term ' By the end ° f the year they ’ ve k arnt t0 
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“ They aren’t really as bad as all that,” said Miss Anderson. 
“ Mallow is such a superior person. Why did you elect to 
teach in secondary schools, Mallow, if you couldn’t bear the 
smell of the inevitable scholarship kid ? ” 

Carlotta wondered at this sarcastic rejoinder to Mallow’s 
harmless remark. Mallow flushed and retorted feebly, “You, 
of course, Miss Anderson, are devoted to the scholarship kids.” 

“ I recognise,” said Miss Anderson, “ that it’s for their sake 
that we’re here at all. Secondary education isn’t for the 
children of people who could pay private school fees, it isn't 
for the duds Porter gets as boarders, it isn't for any child 
who’s incapable of matriculating, it’s for the clever ones. Oh, 
I know we get all sorts, being educated on the cheap, heaps 
who are ineducable altogether, but the clever ones are the ones 
who’ll be worth the expenditure of public money.” 

“ Quite a speech,” sneered Mallow. “ Any one ’ud think 
you’d been a scholarship kid yourself.” 

Carlotta felt what was coming. “ I was,” said Miss Anderson, 
very still and cold. “ I gave the ratepayers good value. I 
made myself into an efficient teacher. But I couldn't have 
done it if those who taught me had been snobbish about a 
whiff of B.O.” 

Mallow was simply nonplussed. What did one say when a 
person confessed to absolutely everything—and with perfect 
composure at that ? It was Mallow who blushed. Carlotta was 
delighted. 

Molyneux, as usual, had kept out of it, smiling her good 
horse smile as though to reassure everybody that everything 
was all right in spite of little differences. 

The bell-monitress rang the bell for prayers, and prayers 
were so like Miss Anderson's description that Carlotta giggled 
• till her shoulders shook. And two minutes after the last 
” Amen ” she was walking briskly towards her first class. 

She knew how she would begin. Ask the names : write them 
down in a plan according as the owners were sitting. No child 
would take any notice of you if you called it by the wrong name. 
Naturally. She admonished herself with all the rules she knew. 
But the first form showed no signs of giving trouble. The 
children were very small, and about half of them looked like 
council school children, awed by their new surroundings. 
There were twenty-nine in the form altogether, and if they 
had wanted to be rowdy, Carlotta would have had to use a 
vast deal of personality to stop them. 

They waited, however, in round-eyed silence for her to 

B 
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teach them. She elected to make them write a composition, 
so that she might gain some idea of their standard of work. 
She told them to write their autobiographies, and a low, 
dispirited sigh escaped the class. 

She was bright and encouraging. “ Remember, everything’s 
new to me. Tell me all about everything. Where do you live, 
Alice Reeder ? 

“ Biston, miss,” whispered Alice as though it were a sin. 

Carlotta persevered. ” What sort of a house ? ” 

“ Farmhouse, miss.” Not only a sin but a crime, to live 
in a farmhouse. 

“ And do you help your father and mother at all ? ” 

“ Yess-miss.” Alice was nearly crying. 

“ I expect you help to feed the chickens and collect their 
eggs, don’t you ? ” 

A boy chimed in, “ Chickens don’t lay no eggs, miss. Them 
as lays eggs is hi ns.” 

Carlotta looked at him sharply under her lashes. But he had 
a stolid face. He wasn’t impertinent; he was just telling her. 

She tried to take her telling nicely. “ Quite true, Spokes. 
Do you live on a farm too ? ” 

“ Yis.” 

“ You’re lucky ; you must have lots to write about. Get 
on now, all of you. Begin when you were bom. It’s such an 
easy composition—you do know all the facts ! ” 

They sighed so hard that a gust passed through the room. 
Some stared at the ceiling, hoping that inspiration would drop 
into their open mouths. Some bent their heads on their arms. 
A few began to write. Carlotta went to the open windows, 
where the smell of the sons of Demos was less, and dreamed 
of Tom Sleigh and Throfton Heath. After twenty minutes she 
walked round the room, glancing over shoulders. “ I wer 
homed on a wild wet night ten year ago,” she read. " My 
mother had a terrible time day and night for three days, with 
the doctor and the parish nurse working on her. She near guv 
up moren once. And then at last it were such a bad night that 
the doctor didunt get there in time and my granny had all to 
do on her own. I wer a pore pingling child, which was only 
what you might expect ...” 

Carlotta put her hand over her mouth. It was a shame to 
laugh at such an honest effort. The scribe was a serious fair- 
hajred httle gnl with inky fingers and protruding tongue. 

\ho knows, mused Carlotta, “ with such a direct style, 
sue may write the autobiography of the year in nineteen-fifty.” 
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augment W S Was the Sixth - The y received her with polite 
amusement, for some reason not apparent to her. Thev were 

th(Tnames >erfeCt ^ y d ° Clle ' She studied them briefl y as she took 

Porter had told her that this was the School Certificate class 

th . e examination a second time. Some, she 
thought, would take it a third, if their parents didn't take them 

f^y a " d put the ™ to P lo ^gh. The failures were self-evident, 
arge creatures^of seventeen and perhaps more. Although 

Secondary children of poor parents left at sixteen as a rufe 

dJs e * W therrm- h hf ClaSS K f Secondar y child—the tradesman 
cla f ' there mi ght even be a sprinkling from the professions 
and the parents of these could afford to let them have an extra 

xi • , . , *, tli was a mixed lot. Earnest young 

hings of sixteen, fifteen and less, who had come to the school 

arsh ^ ps from the elem entary schools, were 
putiing all they knew into their work for School Certificates. 

SJnMW t kmg f "l PS - ay back 111 their Chairs - as far as the y 

could in that type of chair, and surveyed the world with ennui 

hnvc S K m f at d ® slk T s T apart, sat three girls and two 

^l ab °r Ut .^ h eei ?' th ? Upper Slx th, who were working 
lor Higher Certificate, largely unaided. When asked for their 

names they looked up and gave them, and returned to their 
work without considering Carlotta further ; they shared only 
a few lessons with the Sixth. y 

It was not from the students that the note of amusement had 
come, but from the loafers. 

Carlotta wanted an essay from this class too, for essays 
revealed much. As this was one of the things in which the 

Ujyer Sixth was supposed to join, she raised her voice slightly 
and gave out two subjects. 

One of the Upper Sixth, a girl with a square face and 

aggressive chin, looked round at her companions with a frown 

and answered Carlotta very firmly : “ Excuse me, Miss Green, 

but tins is our Romantic Revival time. We have our own 
time-table. 

9 arlotta wondered, did a girl with a face like 
that think of the Romantic Revival? 

And we don't write essays straight off," pursued the girl, 

whose name was Gertrude Whitlock. " We have a week to 

,, J? p onr subject and two periods to write it." 

You 11 have to write extempore in your examination," said 

Carlotta cheerfully. “ Settle down to it, or you won’t have 
even one period. 
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“ And when do we do our Romantic Revival ? ” 

“ When you like. Just now you do what I say.” 

Gertrude turned her face into one large lump of resentment, 
but said no more. Her companions, on their dignity, kept a 
solemn mien. But the Sixth was amused, for some obscure 
reason of its own. 

Carlotta decided, on the spur of the moment, to add a 
subject to those already given out, a subject that might be 
of use to the Romantic Revival students. She wrote it on the 
board. “ There you are,” she said, “ you people who don’t 
want to miss your literature period.” 

When she saw the look of contemptuous triumph on Gertrude 
Whitlock’s face, she knew that her concession had been unwise. 

“ Thank you, Miss Green,” said Gertrude with a saccharine 
sweetness which was impudence. 

However, they all settled to work at last. Carlotta let her 
eyes rove. At the Upper Sixth desks sat a rather pretty girl 
with a round pink face, slightly prominent large blue eyes, and 
a bell of fair hair falling page-fashion round her face. She had 
neat wrists, and a pretty foot was stuck out into the gangway. 
She was clean and tidy and small-boned, her stockings were 
good and her shoes too smart for school. Some of the girls were 
not even clean, far less tidy. 

A boy’s bent head intrigued her : it was such a wild black 
head. In a moment, the face was raised, with an intense look, 
to seek inspiration in the wall. It was a thin, clever face, dark¬ 
eyed and with a strangely beautiful mouth. Carlotta looked 
at her name-plan : he was Bellamy. The girl was Nina Spence. 
She looked like a Nina. 

Suddenly Carlotta was aware of movement among the Sixth, 

When she looked, there was nothing, but she was positive that 

a note had been passed. 1 he tail of her eye had glimpsed the 

trend of movement even while she had been looking at the 

Upper Sixth desks. And now a fat fair youth was bending 

lower over his essay than short-sightedness would seem to 

warrant, and not far away an industrious girl had beetroot 

cheeks. Carlotta was disgusted. The Sixth ought to know 

better, the chumps. Work was their job—they"hadn't time 
for note-passing. 

“ Will the writer and receiver of that note stand up ? ” she 
said. v 

No one stood up. 

“Poison and Maud Gedding.” 

The class sniggered. 
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11 Poison, did you write or receive a note ? " 

“ No, Miss Green/' 

“ Maud, did you write or receive a note ? ” 

“ No, Miss Green." 

The class laughed aloud, but the hars faced her with bold 
eyes. 

She was in a fix. If she denounced them they would go home 
and tell their parents that she had called them liars ; if she 
punished them without proving their guilt, they would take 
home tales about unmerited punishment. She had gathered 
that much during her training. The worst of a day school was 
that the parents were too accessible ; and parents of this class 
were especially indulgent to offspring, never having had much 
school discipline themselves. Yet she knew, and the whole 
class knew, that she was not mistaken about the note. They 
all knew, and laughed at her helplessness. What did one do, 
in the face of a blank, cynical Hep 

" Get on with your work," she said shortly, defeated. 

After a period of pen-scratching, there was a period of 
worried stares. Inspiration had run out. “ Would any one like 
to ask me anything ? " suggested Carlotta. 

One or two questions on the set subjects came forth. 

“ Anything else ? " she asked. 

A smiling girl with mischievous eyes rose to her feet. 

“ Yes, please, Miss Green. Please, Miss Green, how old are 
you ? " 

Now how on earth ought one to take that ? Frightful 
impertinence ! But why should one lose one’s temper with 
mere mischief ? Probably the dignified course lay in pleasant¬ 
ness. 

“ I am twenty-two, if that helps your essay at all.” Carlotta 
dehvered this with the utmost urbanity. 

“ Thank you, Miss Green. Decent of you. Some of us had a 
bet on it. Isn't it funny that you're only three years older than 
Chariie Poison ? " 

The whole class left its work and expressed amusement. 

“ It is, extremely funny,” agreed Carlotta. “ Poison won’t 
be a school-teacher when he’s my age, will he ? ” 

“ That he won’t! ” The laugh was against Poison, who 
reddened. 

^ The great oaf! Nineteen and not yet through school 
certificate. Why did his people keep him at school ? 

The bell rang for Break, and the mischievous girl collected 
books for Carlotta in the greatest good humour. 
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Back in the staff-room, Carlotta was subjected to questions, 
while Miss Molyneux made tea on a stinking oil-stove. She 
found herself speaking of the affair of the note. 

Miss Mallow and Miss Anderson listened closely. Mallow 
said : 

“ Filthy I call it. The bigger boys and girls do nothing but 
spoon. I suppose we’re not responsible if a girl gets into 
trouble but you can bet we’d get some dirty looks all the same." 

" No one can be responsible in a school of this sort," said 
Anderson. " You have to remember that but for the accident 
of their brains these children would most certainly be walking 
out and might even be married at sixth-form age." 

" Or worse," said Mallow. 

“ Or worse, as you say. They are young men and women, 
not children. Poison is nineteen." 

" Why is he still at school ? " interjected Carlotta. 

"Oh, my dear, he’s a boarder. If you come across a nitwit 
in this school—and there are many—be sure it's a boarder. 
Porter won’t let Poison leave ; stuffs his people up about the 
good influence of the school. It makes me boil. You realise 
that even the children who pay, pay only a third of the cost 
of their education ; the rest is public money. And here’s public 
money being spent on Porter’s boarders, most of whom aren’t 
capable of taking-in education at all." 

" 1 thought he took boarders so as to get the children away 
from bad home influences," said Carlotta. 

“ He has boarders,’’ said Anderson, " to line his pockets." 

Mallow was not interested in ethical discussions about public 
money. She chipped in, " Anything else happen in the Sixth?" 

Carlotta grinned. " A monkey of a girl asked me my age.” 

“ Oh, they asked me my age when I was new," said Mallow 
coyly. 

“ And what did you tell them ? " asked Anderson with her 
lips quirking at the corners. 

" 1 told them I was twenty-three, of course," said Mallow. 

" I wonder you didn’t make it eighteen while you were 
about it," said Anderson. 

lea s ready, said Molyneux, and Mallow’s age was 
shelved. 


But she harked back to the Sixth. " Did you notice Peter 
Bellamy among the Uppers ? A very good-looking lad, and 
much the best brain in the school." 

“ I may notice the brain when I read his essay. Is he a tall 
dark boy who sits at the back ? " 
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" Then you did notice him ! Yes, that’s Peter with the black 
hair and bright eyes.” 

“ Why do you call him Peter ? ” 

“ Because he’s such a dear boy. Quite a lamb of mine.” 

Oh do you have lambs ? ” asked Carlotta. Miss Anderson 
listened, with the quirk at the corners of her lips again. 

A few, said Mallow, “ Some of the big boys are rather 
sweet. You know, just ripe to fall in love and not knowing 
what to do about it. They come to the staff-room with pretence 
questions about their work, when they know one's alone, and 

when they get there they can do nothing but blush-” 

. ‘ Will you put it in writing that they do nothing but 

blush ? ” inquired Anderson sweetly. 

Mallow simpered. 

tt ^ don't quite see, in that case,” said Carlotta bluntly, 

why you think it so disgusting of them to carry on a bit 
with the girls.” 

“ Don't you ? ” said Anderson. ” Mallow's jealous, that's 
why.” 

Mallow flushed. “ Nonsense,” she said, “ I don’t compete 
with children of that age and cjass. The feeling that one or 
two of the big boys have for me is quite platonic, and you know 
it,-Anderson. How could it be anything else ? ” 

“ How indeed ? " said Anderson, and sighed as though 
suddenly bored with the conversation. 

Carlotta was not bored. Nothing that threw light on her 
fellow-creatures bored her. She would have loved to make the 
foolish Mallow tell more. But Pond came in abruptly and 
seized two cups of tea. He would not stay, though Mallow 
called out some pleasantry to detain him. Carlotta formed the 
opinion that anything in trousers was game for Mallow. 

After Break, the Fourth. She knew from her training and 
her own schooldays what fourth forms were. They had long 
outgrown the shyness of their first year, and they had not 
begun to think about careers yet, so they felt at liberty to be 
as devilish as they knew how. The Fourth at Throfton was no 
exception. There were signs of mirth as soon as she entered, 
and with a wary eye she perceived immediately a pool of ink 
on the seat of the dais chair. Silly asses, did they think she'd 
be so green and nervous as to plump herself down on a chair 
without looking ? 

• “ Monitress, please,” she said sharply. 

The monitress flirted up, wagging her skirts and throwing 
out her toes. The monitress was a buffoon. Once upon a time 
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Carlotta herself had been an adept at hanging lessons up by 
losing the blackboard-duster, stepping on the chalk and 
reducing it to powder, spilling the ink, and all that sort of 
thing. An inventive monitress was a boon to fourth forms, in 

providing short respites from work. 

“ Next time," said Carlotta, “ see that the chair is fit to use 
before class. You can clean it after this lesson : I don't need it." 

The disappointed monitress subsided. The class was docile 
when she took the names. They were not capable of the 
sustained amusement of the Sixth ; their tricks were but the 
out-breaking spirits of young things excessively bored. The 
boredom would be hard to cure. When one was thirteen what 
did one care for the beauties of literature ? One lived for 
smuggled sweets and the success of one's booby-traps. 

Carlotta, though not a bom school-teacher, had a great zeal 
for her own subject. When the thought came to her that she 
might really claim to know something about every one of the 
great English writers and had made part of her consciousness 
such wonderful works as the Ode to a Grecian Urn, and Lycidas, 
Donne’s poems and all of Shakespeare, Jane Austen’s novels 
and Hardy’s, Gulliver's Travels and Bacon’s Essays, she felt so 
garlanded in glory that it was a wonder people didn’t notice it. 
Knowing these things, she was a queen. But how to make 
children just in their teens respond to the music, the grandeur 
and the philosophy ? How to make them enjoy the added 
riches of literary experience that were hers ? Children of this 
age always had to read some heavy, moral story selected by 
the unimaginative compiler of a school syllabus. 

The Fourth groaned and moaned in all keys when she told 
them they must write an essay. They were a long time settling 
down ; one had no pen, another no ink, another no book ; any 
excuse would do to fend off the evil hour. There were two who 
bent their heads, amid all the restlessness, and wrote like 
young furies ; they were both boys. When work seemed to be 
intermittently in progress, Carlotta walked round the room to 
see what the two scribes were at : one of them was producing 
a smudged, almost illegible but voluminous screed on Flying ; 
when she paused beside him he lifted a tense red face and 
looked through her with unseeing eyes. The work of the other 
was also voluminous, but very neat, and he smiled at Carlotta 
self-consciously. He had chosen the subject set for those 
without ideas of their own—An Account of a Book I Have 
Read. He appeared to have a retentive memory. 

Back in the staff-room at the end of the morning, Carlotta 
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inquired, “ Who's the lad in the Fourth who’s so fond of his 
work ? ” 

“ Abel Bartram ? ” 

“ No, I meant the woolly one.” 

“ Oh, Smith,” said Mallow. “ I suppose you’ve discovered 
that he’s one of the dirtiest little rats in the school ? ” 

“ I hadn't noticed. Miss Molyneux, can you tell me some¬ 
thing about Smith in the Fourth ? ” 

“ Only that he’s not much good at French,” said Molyneux 
not unkindly. “ Few are, until they get beyond drudging at 
grammar, and one can’t wonder. I learned my French in far 
better conditions. We lived in Paris, and I had to learn for 
my own convenience.” 

So that was where Molyneux had acquired her perfect 
accent. Lived in Paris, had she ? Lived in the Gay City in 
the days of her youth, and all the good she had of it was an 
accent which enabled her to hold down a job teaching the 
great unwashed in a tiny provincial town. Carlotta sighed for 
Molyneux, and reflected that she ought not to call secondary 
school children the great unwashed. Some of them washed. 

“ What interests you about Smith ? ” inquired Mallow 
slightingly. 

“Oh, nothing. Only I shouldn’t be surprised if he was a 
genius, that’s all,” said Carlotta. 

“ Heavens,” snickered Mallow, “ don't run away with the 
idea that there are geniuses in the Fourth. The only person in 
the school who shows any sign of genius is my Peter, eh, 
Molyneux ? ” 

“ Bellamy is a clever boy,” said Molyneux, judicially, “ but 
I think he achieves his results by work rather than by genius.” 

So ended morning school, Carlotta's first taste of her first 
job. She carried a load of exercise books to Dad Prink’s house 
to be corrected in the evening. Mallow laughed : “ You’ll soon 
learn to space your written work out. Or do the corrections 
of one class while another class is writing. You look the picture 
of zeal, poor dear.” 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


Days passed. Carlotta's life oscillated between school and 
lodgings, and she had not even the time to consider whether 
she liked it or not. 

She woke fresh each day, for she was a good sleeper, to tackle 
the day's teaching with vigour. There was an hour for lunch, 
all of which was taken up by walking to and from her lodgings 
and bolting her food. As soon as afternoon school was over, 
she had to change hurriedly in the staff lavatory into her games 
kit and take hockey for an hour ; this she enjoyed—she was 
not old enough to be bored by games. At five she reached Dad 
Prink's house again, tired and hungry, and when tea had some¬ 
what assuaged both tiredness and hunger, there was either 
prep to be supervised at school or books to be corrected at 
home. At nine she had biscuits and milk and went gladly to 
bed, sometimes too tired to trouble about the so deeply- 
debated bath. 

Half-holidays were, as she had supposed, no holiday for 
her. 

She enjoyed her work ; there was enough intelligence in each 
form to balance the stupidity, and drawing out the intelligence 
was passionately interesting. Perhaps, she thought, when the 
newness wore off, the work would not tire her so much. But 
even if in time she adjusted herself to it better, there would 
still be no time for reading, or writing letters, or even mending 
her clothes. 


It was a case of “ Come day, go day, roll on, Sunday ” ; and 
on Sunday, she vowed, there would be a long walk on the 
heath, and long, long thoughts of Tom Sleigh. She had been 
used to thinking of him so much, and at Throfton could think 
of him so little, that she missed him as though her thoughts 
had been wont to call up his real presence. 

On Sunday she asked Mariamne for sandwiches, and 
Mari am ne said she must ask Dad, who did not hold with 


people who attended no House of God on Sundays. 

. ‘‘ w hy must you ask Dad?” said Carlotta. “Can’t you 
just cut them for me and say nothing about them ? ” 

„ -R -, d w ? uld know the stuff ha d been used,” said Mariamne. 

Bern as he s too poorly to do any wukk, he hev plenty of 
toime fer nosin’ round.” F y 


<< \\7 


What a life for you ! ” said Carlotta. " Have you never ' 
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thought of getting him into some sort of a home ? I mean, he 
really is dotty, with a temper that sends him into fits." 

“ I couldn’t hev him put away," said Mariamne. “ Mother, 
on her death-bed she left him to Eva 'n me. I were eighteen 
then. Nor that ain’t roightly his temper, miss; that’s grief at 
the wickedness of them what crosses him. He’s a minister of 
the Chosen Few and by his way o’ thinking he hev his guidance 
from God, so every one oughter obey him loike as if he was 
God." 

“ Do you believe that ? It's just another proof of his 
craziness, to me." 

“ I oughter believe it," said Mariamne, “bein’ a member of 
the Chosen Few moyself. Nor you don’t get people shut up 
for that sort o’ craziness, only for violence, or not bein’ able 
to look arter their money. Dad never lay hands on no one, 
and as to his money, no one could look arter it better. He 
know where every farden goo." 

“ All the same," said Carlotta, “ he’s nuts, and it’s a rotten 
shame that you should have wasted your life on him. What 
pleasure have you had out of life. May ? " 

“ Pleasure ? " said Mariamne as if the word were strange to 
her, " we wasn’t put into the world for pleasure. Reckon the 
next world’ll be better, do we do our duty in this one." 

“ Well, as long as you like it like that . . .’’ murmured 
Carlotta, unwilling as well as unable to argue with simple faith. 
“ But from my point of view, May, it’s not so satisfactory. 
Honestly, I'll have to hunt for somewhere else to lodge if 
there's always to be a fuss over perfectly reasonable require¬ 
ments.” 

“ Oh, don’t do that, miss ! " cried May. “ I don’t want to 
lose you. I like to see your pretty face and nice things. You 
fare harmless enow, spite of your new-fangled ways." 

• Carlotta smothered a smile. “ I'm glad I’m not as bad as I 
look," she said. “ Poor old May, if you went out into the great 
world you'd see crowds of hard-working and morally spotless, 
young women looking just like me, lipstick and silk undies and; 
all; and only about five per cent of them go to any sort of 
church, but they manage to resist the wiles of the devil just! 
the same. As for me, I shall go on working like stink at school¬ 
teaching till the time comes for me to marry and have a 
family like any other hen-bird." 

“ Oh, Miss Green, is there a Mister Right then ? " said 
Mariamne with an archness that was pathetic. 

“ There is, but I’m not sure that he knows it,” said Carlotta. 
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“ Oh, miss, ain’t things going smooth for you then ? ” 
Mariamne palpitated with unwanted sympathy. Carlotta felt 
strongly that this was not the time or the place to discuss Tom 
Sleigh,'nor was poor Manamne the person she would have 
chosen. She cursed herself for having introduced the subject. 

“ Oh yes, everything’s all right,” she said jauntily, dis¬ 
appointing her would-be confidante quite heartlessly. And she 
started out lor her walk. 

The walk was for the sole purpose of thinking about Tom 
Sleigh, and when she reached the river bridge she paused and 
looked down into the browny-green water with its long ribbons 
of weed, and put herself into a mood of sadness. Ah, golden¬ 
haired young man ! How she needed his bright head as a focus 
of all the muddled activity of her new life : his golden head 
would be a lamp illuminating her way, and co-ordinating the 
small and feeble lights of Throfton. A lamp ? Why not the 
very sun, which so brightens and cheers the most laborious 
day ? As life is on sunless days, so was her life in Throfton, 
with all its days dull because he was not there. Looking down 
into the water she had a long minute of self-pity : poor 
Carlotta, so hard-worked and with nothing to look forward to 
at the end of the day 1 It was the sort of mood that only comes 
with idleness. 

A voice spoke behind her. “ Isn’t this Miss Green ? ” 

She turned and faced a pleasant-looking woman in tweeds, 
with unfashionably long skirt and shapeless dun-coloured 
hat. 

“ Forgive me for being so unceremonious,” said the woman, 
“ but 1 have no time to pay calls, and I did want to get to know 
you, because I’ve heard so much of you from my daughter 
Anne.” 

Anne was the mischievous girl in the Sixth who had asked 
Carlotta her age. “ Oh,” said Carlotta, ” you're Mrs. Cardew, 
and your daughter is the bane of my life.” 

“ And the bane of mine,” agreed Mrs. Cardew. “ Boarding 
school is what she needs, but it can’t be afforded. We won’t 
talk of Anne, though ; you have enough of her in school. Can 
we fix an evening for you to come and have supper with us ? 
Could you come to-night ? ” 

Carlotta was to loam that precipitateness was common to 
a . the Cardews. At the moment she found it charming—so 
different from the guardedness of most people. She became 
suddenly aware, too, of how much she would enjoy meeting 
people who were not on the staff of the secondary school. 
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“ I’d love to,’* she said, and Mrs. Cardew hurried off on her 
way to church. 

Carlotta left the bridge and found a country road where 
trees unfenced grew in a natural mixture of pine, oak, beech 
and birch. But her mind had been turned to Anne Cardew, 
and she took little notice of her surroundings. Anne, a young 
devil if ever there was one ! There had not vet been a sixth- 
form lesson of Carlotta's which Anne had not tried to upset 
somehow. But Anne in her wickedness was yet a far more 
attractive character than the conceited Nina Spence in her 
goodness. Anne was impudent and lazy, but never underhand 
or stupid, and the exaggerated nuisance-value of the girl was 
undoubtedly due to the encouragement of the rest of the form ; 
she-knew herself to be the licensed jester of the Sixth and took 
some pride in the position. 

Carlotta chewed-over in memory several scenes with the 
Sixth and other forms, concluding in each case that she had 
managed very well. “ It’s all a matter of self-possession and 
common sense,” she told herself, and herself agreed. “ You 
must distinguish between high spirits and ill-will, and even if 
it’s only high spirits you mustn’t put up with too much of 
it...Her walk became a lecture to herself on the principles 
of keeping discipline. Her road turned to the heath. The soft 
September wind wafted to her senses in vain the smoky scent 
of peat and dead heather. Her solitude was complete ; for 
miles the untenanted heath-land rolled, patched ink-blue here 
and there by conifers and ultramarine by the shadows of slowly 
passing clouds. Across the great landscape ran at right angles 
two white roads, and diagonally one green road as straight as 
a wand. Not a vehicle and not a creature moved on the three 
roads : Carlotta was as much alone as ever she had wanted to 
be in her life. But she was totally unaware of this delightful 
circumstance—her solitude was peopled by six colleagues, 
male and female, and about a hundred and thirty children. 
School swarmed in her mind. 

Only when hunger made her remember her sandwiches did 
she turn from her teeming thoughts and look about for a com¬ 
fortable and sheltered spot. And then she gasped a little at 
the vastness and loneliness, and, spying the gold-sprinkling 
tops of birch-trees rising from a dell, sighed a little because 
solitude was not so charming as would have been the presence 
of Tom Sleigh. 

But when she came to the lip of the dell and looked down, 
she found that she did not possess the heath in solitude after 
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all. She had been forestalled in the dell. A young man and a 
maiden lay side by side on the dappled heathery bank ; the 
boy at a slightly lower level, gazing up with adoration, and the 
girl, a picture of grace, leaning down a little and tickling his 
face with a frond of pale yellow bracken. 

And the boy was Bellamy, and the girl Nina Spence. 

Carlotta drew back. One walked soundlessly on heather and 
grey moss. Acting on instinct, she went away and left them 
in ignorance of having been discovered. One never intruded 
on lovers. 

But then the schoolmarm conscience awoke. These two 
young things were not mere village lovers, they were pupils of 
the Throfton Secondary School, and they had no business to 
be spooning, as Mallow so Mallowly called it, here on the lonely 
heath. True, they were day-pupils, and their parents, sup¬ 
posedly, controlled them ; but then, what of the tone which 
Porter hoped to inculcate into the children of Demos ? The 
great difference between the sons and daughters of Demos and 
those of gentlepeople was that the former loved, married, 
begat, and so enslaved themselves to the weekly wage, at a 
time when the latter were occupied solely with books and 
balls. The boy Bellamy had intelligence and application, 
and might go far—but not if he entangled himself thus early 
with the girl Nina. As for the girl Nina, she was not half 

good enough for him, and never would be. She was a bundle 
of conceit. 


Carlotta reached the edge of the dell once more. Duty was 

driving her. lo warn the two erring children was the least she 
ought to do. 

But then, looking, she doubted whether her warning would 
be any good ; for the two erring children had drawn together 
and were about to kiss. The look on the boy’s face, still raised 
was one of ineffable bliss ; the face of Nina Spence was bent 
and invisible to Carlotta. In a moment the bell of fair hair 
swung down and shut out the irradiated look of Peter 
iieliamy. Carlotta went quietly away a second time. 

. . clLim y> f^ ie reflected, was eighteen and in love ; Nina was 
eighteen and probably incapable of love, but that was Bellamy’s 
busmess, with which a mere schoolmarm could not hope to 
inteifere. Who was Carlotta, who was Porter, who were the 

thwar^Nature? ° f Thr ° ft0n Secondar >' School, to attempt to 


She found another hollow in which to eat her lunch. Schoc 
Still thronged her thoughts. Mallow—she chuckled ; wha 
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would Mallow think of her dear lamb Peter ? No wonder his 
affection for Mallow was purely platonic . . . ! 

• When in the level light of late afternoon she reached again 
the river-bridge at Throfton, her head was full of plans for 
next week's work. The sight of the dark water, its flow only 
perceptible by the flow of the long weeds, reminded her that 
she had meant to spend her Sunday in communion with Tom 
Sleigh, instead of which she had wasted it in conning over the 
very things she had wanted to escape. She gave a hard little 
laugh and said to herself that this communing with Tom was 
pretty idiotic anyway : he would have been bored to tears by 
the scenery of Throfton Heath—he had no use for woods and 
moors unless they harboured game. The communion between 
them existed chiefly in her imagination, and she knew it. 

At her lodgings, there was a note on the mantelpiece. It 
said: 

" Dear Miss Green, 

“ If you care to come a little early and have a bath, there 
will be hot water and towels for you any time after six. 

“ Sincerely yours, 

“ Rose Cardew." 

Carlotta laughed aloud, all to herself, and went on laughing 
while she changed her dress. Life was good again. Throfton 
was charming. The new hospitality : “ My dear, do come and 
bath with us any evening ! " That, at all events, was a thing 
to tell Tom, who feared sentiment but liked to laugh. 

Dear comic little Throfton, it was as good a place as any, 
and better than most, in which to pass the time while waiting 
for Tom to think, and realise, and make up his mind. 

At six she presented herself at the house of the Cardews. It 
was one of Throfton's most engaging houses ; at one period of 
its life it had been a shop, for it possessed two deep, wide, 
convex windows, of dozens of little panes, bulging out on to 
the pavement of the main street. The passer-by could see 
clearly through two long rooms, each with a french window at 
the further end giving on to a miniature of bright garden. 

Mrs. Cardew answered the door in person and in a cooking 
apron. “ You didn’t mind my invitation to the bath ? I know 
the Throfton plumbing so well,” she said. “ Come along up.” 

Carlotta wallowed in hot water in a real bath. This was 
hospitality indeed, though unconventional. Bath-salts, powder 
and enormous towels were to hand. It was the best bath she 
had ever had. 
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She emerged pink and fragrant, and in the dim-lit passage 
encountered a man. He said, “ Anne, if you ve made another 
sloppy mess in the bathroom—oh, I beg your pardon, I 
thought it was my daughter. I am Austen Cardew : who are 

y °“ Carlotta Green. Mrs. Cardew invited me to a bath.” 

“ It’s her favourite form of entertaining ; I never know 
whom I shall meet on the stairs,” said Mr. Cardew. So 
vou’re the thrilling Miss Green, are you ? the one member of 
the human race for whom my daughter has ever expressed 
admiration ? Come to the light and let me look at you. 

Carlotta blushed pinker as he led her to the passage window. 
He put his hands on her shoulders and held her at arm s 
length. ” Very nice,” he said, “ very nice,” as though he were 

examining an object of art. 

His view of her afforded her a view of him. He was tall, dark, 
and youthfully haggard—with deep lines in his face but no 
little lines. His brow was broad, his eyes unreadable behind 
heavy-rimmed glasses. He had a mobile, delicately-cut mouth. 
He wore a beautiful terra-cotta shirt and a dark-green tie, an 
old green tweed jacket and corduroys, all of which contributed 
to an impression of artistic negligence such as one usually 
encountered in young Oxford ; he looked, in fact, much 
younger than his wife, and barely old enough to have a 
daughter of Anne’s age. 

“ Anne has good taste,” he said, relinquishing Carlotta. 

" Thank you,” she said helplessly, since nothing more 
sparkling occurred to her. 

They went downstairs together, and she was conscious of his 
arm lightly round her, as though guiding her. Mrs. Cardew, 
now apronless, looked up as they entered the sitting-room. 

“ Miss Green and I have met,” said Cardew. 

” So I sec,” said his wife. 

At a supper-table prettily laid with old silver and crowned 
by a bowl of late rosebuds, other Cardews appeared, Anne and 
two brothers. The boys approximated to Carlotta’s age—one 
was going up for his last year at Oxford in October, the other 
had been articled to an architect and was now in uniform—but 
they failed to make such an impression on her as their father 
made. It was not only that he had both annoyed and pleased 
her by his manner of effecting an introduction in the bathroom 
passage. He was a personality. His eyes were now keen, now 
romantic (His glasses might have had something to do with 
this) and his mouth seemed to mock. 
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Why had he married the worthy Rose ? She could never 
have been a beauty. She seemed old now, to Carlotta : had 
she not sons of twenty and more ? She looked every inch their 
mother. Her dark hair was streaked with grey, her figure 
thick at the hips, her skin weatherbeaten and her face sagging 
at the jaw. Her sole attraction lay in lively, well-spaced, level- 
browed dark eyes. But had not Austen Cardew asked for more 
than that ? 

It might have been her cooking. Rose and Anne, without 
the help of any servant, set on the table an excellent and 
elegantly-produced though simple meal. Anne was not a 
willing handmaid, it seemed ; her assistance on this occasion 
was entirely due to the presence of her English mistress. “ I 
hope,” said Mrs. Cardew, “ you will come often, Miss Green, 
and between us we will domesticate Anne. Do you agree with 
me that all girls should be domesticated ? ” 

“ I'm afraid I’m simply helpless myself,” said Carlotta. 

“ Ha, ha,” said Anne meaningly. 

“ But I'd rather not be helpless,” said Carlotta. 

“ Ha, ha,” said one of the brothers yet more meaningfully 
to Anne. < 

“Oh, Miss Green, you broken reed I ” cried Anne. 

“ Only,” said Carlotta, “ there's never time to do every¬ 
thing, so one has to choose between one’s brains and one’s 
domestic training.” 

“ And you chose brains, and so shall I,” said Anne. 

“ If you have any,” said the other brother. 

Austen Cardew broke in authoritatively, “ Of course she has 
brains, and she shall certainly choose brains. The world is full 
of domestic women.” 

“ Let us not forget,” said Carlotta, “ that our lovely supper 
has been cooked by a domestic woman.” She thought Cardew’s 
distinction unnecessarily sweeping, and though of course it 
could not have been meant as rudeness towards his wife, it was 
not exactly politeness. She administered her reproof without 
a moment’s thought for the fact that she was a stranger in 
their midst. She did not feel like a stranger. Talk came easily 
in that household. 

Thank you, my dear,” said Rose Cardew quietly. But the 
look in her dark eyes w r as enigmatic. 

After supper they talked, and played darts, and Carlotta 
learned that Mr. Cardew was a writer. To confess that she had 
never heard of him was an embarrassment ; she tried to excuse 
herself by telling the truth, namely that her preoccupation 



with education had left her no time to read modern novelists, 
with the exception of Galsworthy, Arnold Bennett, and Wells. 

I hope to catch up with my reading soon/' she said. But she 
could see that he was not satisfied. “ Won’t you lend me some 
of your books ? ” she suggested, but this pleased him even less. 
He shrugged. “ I don’t suppose you’d care for them,” he said. 
She felt less at ease with him than with the other Cardews. 

She was surprised when he insisted on seeing her home. 

“ Jack will go,” said his wife. " I shall go myself,” said Austen, 
“ because a breath of air will do me good ; I shall be working 
late to-night.” 

It was not far to the other end of the mam street, nor was 
it a dangerous journey, but he drew her arm within his and 
w'alked close to her as though supporting her. She was excited 
by his propensity to keep touching her, and was stimulated 
to talk to him, entertainingly he thought, of the humours and 
pains of life chez Dad Prink. At her door, she tried to disengage 
his arm, saying, “ I can’t ask you in ; one of the major 
stipulations was that I brought no men to the house.” It 
seemed to her an amusingly bold tiling to say to such a man of 
the world as Mr. Cardew. 

“ Minx,” he said, “ do you think I would dare to come in if 
you asked me ? A girl like you, in a place like Throfton ... I 
liave my poor Rose to think of. You were quite right, by the 
way, to stand up for Rose at supper. I’m afraid I often forget 
her feelings.” 

Carlotta felt delightfully adult and experienced, and said, 
“ It’s a good thing she doesn’t forget yours, don’t you think ? 
What would you do if she let you go hungry for a day ? Just 
remember that when you’re taking sides for brains against 
domesticity.” 

He shook her gently by the shoulder. “ By what right are 
you lecturing me on my married life ? ” 

The answer was, “ By right of your hand on my arm, and 
your evident disposition to flirt with me,” but Carlotta was not 
bold enough to make it. In her silence of sudden embarrass¬ 
ment, he said, “ Sweet little schoolmarm 1 ” gave her an abrupt 
squeeze, and strode off down the street instead of back to his 
house. There was something dramatic in this : did he mean 
her to think that he would stride about all night... ? 

She chuckled even after she was in bed. The early stages of 
attracting a man were always fun. With Mr. Cardew, natur¬ 
ally, there could be no further stages ; but a little of him would 
help to All in time and do no one any harm. Rose Cardew? 
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Why, she must know her husband by now ! Of the two Cardew 
parents, Carlott a really preferred Rose, who had at least two 
virtues, practicality and unconventionality, whereas up to the 
present Austen appeared to have none. He was vain—he had 
been piqued about her ignorance of his existence as a writer— 
he was inconsiderate, flirtatious and meretricious . . . striding 
off down the street like that. . . . Nevertheless her arm still had 
the feel of his hand on it. 

She went to sleep without remembering the problem of what 
a conscientious schoolmistress ought to do. about Peter 
Bellamy and Nina Spence ; and without remembering that on 
Sunday she was in the habit of writing the greater part of that 
endless letter to Tom Sleigh which was usually torn up on the 
following Saturday. r 
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CHAPTER FIVE 

lT WA f i n . staff-room chat that the Bellamy-Nina problem 
presented itself once more. Miss Mallow was being particularly 
kittenish about her lambs, and said, “ Dear Peter ! You should 

i 56 a 1 ! i Wlt ^ m t u e sta ff- room after prep on Tuesday 
night . At least, I m rather glad you weren’t ” 

“ Implying what ? ” said Miss Anderson. 

Pe * er wouldn’t have cared for witnesses.” 
What folly is I eter alleged to have committed, may I ask?” 

v Nothmg, nothing, said Mallow airily, “ only he did verv 
Obviously want to kiss me.” y y 

flo T,° Carlotta » ‘temptation was too great. “ I think you 

^other y ° U ’ MiSS MaUoW ” she sa ' d - " Bellamy loves 

“ ^ at . do you mean ? ” said Mallow. 

of her°victim ^ arlotta in as close an imitation 

him ki^i'ntr S c G C0U ^ manage, “ only I happened to see 
mm kisjjuig Nina Spence on Sunday.” 

^allow reddened. “ You must have been mistaken,” she 

“■ “ *y MU, Mallow, It U moth 

k “ N ‘“ S -"“ 

noteof 0 waS^r^ T WaS se 1 riousl y disturbed, and ignored the 
warnin S- I simply cannot believe it of Peter,” she 
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“ I assure you I was no farther away from them than the 
length of this room,” said Carlotta, “ and my sight is excellent 
I wish I could comfort you by suggesting that I was subject to 

hallucinations, but I cannot tell a lie." 

“Nina Spence 1 ” ejaculated Miss Mallow. 

“Yes, I was sorry, too, that^it was Nina Spence, but 1 

suppose she’s pretty in her way. „ ., 

“And what are you going to do about it ? said Miss 

“ 1 ? ” said Carlotta. “ Nothing, I think. I worried a bit, 
but came to the conclusion that nothing one could do would 

be any good.” . ., T # ii .» 

“ Well, if you won’t take steps to put a stop to it, 1 will, 


cried Mallow. 

“ How ? ” said Miss Anderson. 

“ Report them both to Porter, of course." 

Carlotta stiffened. “ On my evidence ? ” 

“ Certainly,” said Mallow. 4< 

“ You can wash that right out," said Carlotta. ^ I wont 
have anything to do with reporting them to Porter.” 

“ Miss Anderson,” Mallow appealed, “ you, as^ Semor 
Mistress, must admit that we ought to do something.” 

Miss Anderson folded her thin, dark-red lips. “ If anything 
is done,” she said, “ I, as Senior Mistress, will do it. I am only 
sorry that Miss Green did not pause to think before publishing 
her news.” 

It was Carlotta’s turn to blush. She stammered, “ But I 
never thought Miss Mallow would make such a fuss about it.” 

“ You never thought : that’s what I complain of,” said Miss 
Anderson. “You should always think, and ii you are a school¬ 
mistress, you should think twice ; and if it’s anything that 
affects Miss Mallow, you should think better of it.” 

“ And what do you mean by that ? ” said Mallow, bristling. 
“ That it’s dangerous to give information to the spiteful. If 
the information is true, so much the worse.” 

“ Spiteful—I like that ! ” cried Mallow. “ Am I spiteful 
because I want to uphold Mr. Porter in trying to put down 
unhealthy sentiment among the children ? ” 

“ You don’t want to uphold Porter, you want to revenge 
yourself,” said Miss Anderson scornfully. Simultaneously 
Carlotta interjected, “ Is sentiment more unhealthy between 
Bellamy and Nina Spence than between Bellamy and you, 
Miss Mallow ? ” 


Attacked on two sides, Mallow burst into tears. 
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“ Tea's ready,” said Miss Molyneux. 

For the rest of the morning, Carlotta exercised her wits upon 
how to undo her piece of inadvertent mischief. If Mallow 
reported the matter to the Head, the evidence of the one and 
only witness would surely be required : and the witness would 
refuse to testify. But would that be any good ? Porter would 
assume that the story had originated in something, and 
Carlotta’s silence might give even more significance to that 
something. “ Could I say,” thought Carlotta, " that I was 
simply pulling Mallow’s leg, knowing her to be nuts on Bellamy 
herself ? That would score her off properly : but it wouldn’t 
help Bellamy—it would only shift the unhealthy sentiment to 
the place where it belonged. Oh, Bellamy, already a two-timer 
at your age 1 But how could you help it, between Mallow and 
Nina Spence ? ” 

She felt that more power lay in the hands of Miss Anderson, 
who was Senior Mistress, than in her own ; consequently when 
Miss Anderson signified in a semi-regal way that she would like 
to walk home to lunch with her, Carlotta was half apprehensive 
and half relieved. She might get a scolding for her indiscretion, 
but she would also get an opportunity to discuss a line of action. 

To her amazement, Miss Anderson said, when out of earshot 
of children and staff, “ So you have met my friends the 
Cardews ? ” 

“ Yes ; I didn't know they were your friends,” said Carlotta, 
and blushed vividly for her second faux pas that day. If the 
Cardews had been as friendly with Miss Anderson as Miss 
Anderson seemed to think, they would surely have mentioned 
her: Carlotta ought to have pretended that they had 
mentioned her, at least. 

“ Charming people,” said Miss Anderson. “ I used to see a 
lot of them. Perhaps too much : I don’t go there so often now.” 

“ Mrs. Cardew is a dear, isn’t she ? ” said Carlotta, “ so full 
of kindness that she can't restrain it for a moment. She asked 
me to supper the first instant she set eyes on me, and then 

asked me to have a bath 1 It struck me as awfully funny and 
sweet.” 

" Yes, she’s very nice,” said Miss Anderson without interest. 
I shouldn’t wonder if our Anne hasn’t inherited some of 
her devilment from her mother,” said Carlotta. ” What is 
mere unconventionality now may have been devilment before 
Mrs. Cardew married and became encumbered with a family.” 

“ Possibly,” said Miss Anderson, “ but Anne has her brains 
from her father. A really brilliant man/' 
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Carlotta had not wanted to mention Anne’s father. The 
memory of him gave her a small electric shock in one apn, 
which ran all over her body. That was why she had had so 

much to say of Anne’s mother. 

“ I don’t care for him very much,” she said. ^ 

44 Perhaps one needs to be older, to appreciate him, smiled 
Miss Anderson. “ His sons are more in your line, probably. 

The elder one is quite good-looking.” 

Carlotta tried to remember the elder son, but the only 
Cardew face which had remained with her was the oddly 
young-old and sensitive face of the father. She said, however, 

“ Yes, quite,” for some instinct told her that Miss Anderson 
wanted her to express an interest in the elder son. 

“ You’ve read Mr. Cardew’s books, I suppose ? ” went on 
the interlocutor. 

“ No, I haven’t. I had to confess it, too, and felt an awful 
ass,” said Carlotta. “ And I made it worse by saying that I 
only read Wells and Bennett and Galsworthy. ’ 

Miss Anderson laughed very heartily. “ I know one quarter 
where you won’t be popular,” she said. " Not that he’s vain : 
but he really has considerable standing, and it was unkind of 
you to remind him that it’s not yet the standing of Wells, 
Bennett or Galsworthy.” 

" ‘Not yet ? ’ Will it ever be ? Is he really good ? ” 

“ I think so,” said Miss Anderson judicially. “ I—think— 

so.” 

“ He doesn’t seem to have made much money,” said Carlotta. 
“ My dear girl, those two boys must have cost him a good 
deal. One doesn’t marry and bring up a family on nothing.” 

“ I imagine he’s had an awful lot of co-operation from his 
wife, though, much more than most men have. She does the 
cooking, and she tells me they only have a daily maid and not 
always that. And no one can call her dressy, poor dear.” 

" 1 am sure Rose is an excellent wife,” said Miss Anderson 
indulgently. " The pity is that she’s totally without brain.” 

"Oh?” said Carlotta. Miss Anderson must know the 
Cardews pretty well, to have been able to form such definite 
judgments. But Carlotta did not want to waste precious time 
talking about the Cardews, interesting though the subject was. 
“ I say, I must ask you about something quite different, while 
there’s time. Do you really think Mallow will go to Porter 
about my silly piece of news ? ” 

Miss Anderson took a moment to adjust her thoughts to the 
new subject. The smile faded from her face. 
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“ Oh, that ? Yes, I do, unless Bellamy can reinstate himself 
in her good graces.” 

“ How soon will she act ? ” 

“ Who knows ? After school this afternoon would be an 
opportune time for her.” 

“ And what can I do ? ” 

“ I don’t know,” said Miss Anderson. Her temper had 
changed. It seemed that she much preferred talking about the 
Cardews. 


“ But we must think ! ” Carlotta pressed on. “ What is 
Porter likely to do, if he believes the story ? ” 

Miss Anderson displayed more animation. “ That depends : 
chiefly on the status of Bellamy's people. If he is the son of 
any one who could be called a professional man, he will escape 
with a wigging, but if his father is a labourer, he’ll be sacked. 
I have no notion what his people are. He's well-spoken and 
clean, so we must hope for the best.” 

But, good Lord,” said Carlotta, “ how does that square 
with the Sons-of-Demos creed ? ” 

“ Oh. he’s treated you to a Sons-of-Demos, has he ? Believe 
me, it’s all sound and fury, signifying nothing. There's no 
bigger snob than that particular son of Demos. It’s a pity ; 
because the creed’s all right. It deserves a better exponent.” 

“ Another illusion gone west,” said Carlotta. “ I did think 
he meant it. And what will happen to Nina Spence ? ” 

" Nothing much. He likes pretty girls,” said Miss Anderson. 
Well, she’s off my mind, then,” said Carlotta, “ but about 
Bellamy, we must think of some way of circumventing Mallow. 
He s a bright boy, and I’m sure his career means a lot to him. 
It would be too awful if he was expelled just because I let my 
run awa Y with me ; I'd never forgive myself.” 

There are lots of things in life for which one never forgives 
oneself, said Miss Anderson. 

mysein don * wan ^ *-° &° through life never forgiving 


“ u/? hat isn K the im P?rtant thing,” said Miss Anderson. 
Wtio cares if you forgive yourself or not ? The important 

ttvk 1S - ® e h am Y should be allowed to go on working for 

tte’ 11 probably get a major county scholarship 

afford theTafanc 1 ?^’ ** g ° t0 Cambrid § e if Ws P e0 P le can 


“ ? ” cried Carlotta in muc h distress. 

i n ?, ^ w?P Mallow, short of introducing poison into her 
lunch, said Miss Anderson. “ The more we argue, the more 
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determined she'll be. But if Porter does take^ action against 
BeUamy, I’ll fight him tooth and nail and be glad to. 

« Get the town up in arms. Get the country up m arms if 
need be. Do him good to be reminded that he s really the 


“ You do hate him, don’t you? I can t help feeling t 
there’s a lot of good in him. I hope it won t come to that. 

Mariamne’s good plain lunch was dust and ashes^that day. 
Imaginary scenes, aU of a disturbing nature, flitted before 
Carlotta’s eyes. Porter having Bellamy and Nina up before 
sort of tribunal—and Carlotta feehng not only a worm but a 
filthy worm for having made a to-do over a simple kiss. Uh, 
school, school! a narrow distorted world, a crowded and in¬ 
escapable world. It was incredible that she should be so deeply 
enmeshed in so short a time. Even before this unlucky affair, 
she had had no thoughts but school thoughts i Tom Sleigh 
would not come when she summoned him. For five minutes 
after lunch she sat on her horse-hair sofa with Pencil and 
letter-pad, but she could not even see his face, for the throng 


of other faces. , ... , 

“ Lord these abominable children, they live .with me and 

go to bed with me,” she sighed, “ they go for walks with me, 
and I don’t even have my Sundays to myself.” 

And she stalked off to afternoon school, head down, unseeing. 
Half-way up the main street she cannoned into a man. He 
gripped her by the elbows and steadied her. “ What’s so 
occupying the mind of my sweet little schoolmarm,” he said, 
“ to the exclusion even of me ? I don’t allow my girl-friends 

to forget me so soon.” . 

She had not forgotten him; every nerve in her body 
remembered. And she so resented her own helplessness that 


she answered rudely : 

“ If your writing is no better than your conversation, I’m 
glad I’ve read none of vour books.” 

His hands left her. He stood back and exclaimed, “ Hey, 
what have I done to deserve tliis ? ” 

“ 1 Sweet little schoolmarm,’ ” she quoted in accents of 
repugnance. “ ‘ Girl-friend.’ Who said I was a girl-friend of 
yours ? ” 

" What sort of approach do you prefer ? ” 

" Something rather less vapid, and rather less vulgar,” said 
Carlotta with vigour. 

“ It seemed a little early/’ said Austen Cardew, his voice 
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falling several tones and vibrating disquietingly, “ to call you 
my darling/* 

Carlotta was taken aback, but also deeply thrilled. The 
tremor of his voice found echoes somewhere in her diaphragm. 
For this she hated herself and him. There was only one voice 
which she loved, and it was not Austen Cardew's vibrant 
tenor, but a slow and amused bass. This was not love which 

she felt for Austen Cardew- 

“ What on earth do you mean ? ” she stammered. 

“ Do you mind being my darling ? ” he said whimsically. 
“ Because I'm afraid you'll just have to put up with it. The 
thing’s irrevocable. You became my darling the moment you 
emerged, all pink and sweet, from my bathroom.” 

“ I like tins line of talk even less than the other,” said 
Carlotta with an immense effort. “ Don’t you realise you’re 
old enough to be my father ? ” 

A change came over Cardew. The fire died down in him, 
the light was quenched. “ I ought to thank you for reminding 
me of that, I suppose,” he said, and drooped before her, a man 
of forty-five with glasses and greying hair, humiliated hv her 
arrogant youth. She was sorry, and did n< 

“ I must be getting along ; I’ll be late, _ 

He spoke as though from far away. “ Actually I was sent 
to you with a message. Will you come on the river with us on 
Sunday ; it will probably be the last time this season ? Rose 
will be so pleased if you can come.” 

She eyed him distrustfully. Had Mrs. Cardew really sent 
the message ? 

... honest, he said, “cross my heart,” and there was some¬ 
thing of pathos m his anxiety to convince her. 

Well, if there s no more of this girl-friend business . . .” 
she said reluctantly. 

Heavens, not in a family party, I do assure you,” said 
cardew, and for the second time turned sharply away from her 
and strode off down the street as though pursued by furies 

man ” she be £ an t0 think, but then 
rejected that he was not so extraordinary, but just a man 

in the mf ye f ° r a ^ i There wera -P len ty of that sort. It was 

mercuS° r S a v ter .l beha r 0Ur ^ he was odd : Precipitate, 
moods w P r/ k f pt the 6111 S° essln g- One could not tell if his 

pressk,n At n' ° F put ° n f ° r the ^ of makin S an ™- 
knew what he ™ he Was excitin g' because one never 

toul shp llv v d0 ,7 sa y next - Exciting, too, his electric 

uch. She shook herself as she walked ; she did not care to 


not know what to say. 
” she said. 
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remind herself of how she reacted to his electric touch. She 

was in love with Tom Sleigh, wasn't she ? 

But while waiting for Tom, there was no harm in gaining 
experience of other kinds of men. A slight and platonic affair 
with Austen Cardew would be both amusing and instructive. 
It could mean absolutely nothing on either side. He was a 
married man with a family, and she was as good as married 
in her own estimation : she wished she could think that lorn 
Sleigh’s estimation was the same as hers. She sighed, and chid, 
herself for sighing. “ Shall I, wasting in despair, die ... die 
for a lad with golden hair ? ’’ This accidental rhyme cheered 
her, and strengthened her in her resolve to proceed with her 
sentimental education regardless of the inattentive Thomas. 

“ And of course no harm shall come to any one," she said to 
herself. " It will be perfectly platonic and utterly discreet. 
Nobody shall be hurt." This clause was designed for the pro¬ 
tection of Rose, good kind Rose, patient domestic. Rose. 
Carlotta did not know how many illicit love-affairs begin with 
promises to protect the unsuspecting wife, or she would not 
have felt so ingenuously virtuous about it. 

In the staff-room, she remembered the very different and 
far more troublesome business that threatened the afternoon. 
Austen Cardew had driven from her mind for ten minutes the 
insistent invasion of school, with the result that now she saw 
the Bellamy affair in better proportion. She could cope with 
it somehow ; it wasn’t a matter of life and death. 


CHAPTER SIX 

In the staff-room, Miss Mallow was gathering up her books 
with a great many unnecessary and marked movements. She 
was calling attention to herself: and Miss Anderson and Miss 
Molyneux were consistently disregarding her. Carlotta, coming 
in a little late owing to her encounter with Mr. Cardew, was in 
no mood to bear with the flouncing Mallow, however, and said 
shortly : 

“ Are you putting your books here, or here, or here, because 
you might leave a space for me. What’s the pother anyway ? ” 

“ Have you forgotten ? ” said Miss Mallow. “ At four this 
afternoon the balloon goes up.’’ 

" You don't mean to say you’re really going to Porter about 
Bellamy and the Spence girl ? ” 
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“ Indeed I am. And let me tell you, Miss Green,” said 
Mallow consequentially, “ that if you keep silence it will be 
worse for them than if you speak. It will be obvious that you 
are hiding something, and Mr. Porter may even suspect the 
worst.” 

“ Oh,” said Carlotta cheerfully, “ I’ll talk all right. I'll talk 
a lot more than you bargain for. I’ll dish out all the silly 
things I've heard you say about Bellamy and yourself. Miss 
Anderson and Miss Molyneux will be my witnesses, and if they 
keep silence it will be worse for you than if they speak : it 
will be obvious that they are hiding something, and Air. Porter 
may even suspect the worst. He might, my dear Mallow, go so 
far as to suspect the truth ! ” 

She was pleased to note that Mallow was badly shaken. It 
was a poor attempt at bluster, to inquire in a high voice, 
“ What truth, may I ask ? ” 

“ I've heard it called nymphomania,” Carlotta replied coolly. 
" I don’t know what you mean,” cried Mallow, " and I don’t 
care. You can say what you like, I know where my duty lies, 
and I’m going to do it after school this afternoon.” And she 
tossed her head and shoulders and to'ssed herself out of the 
staff-room. 

I* I. wonder 1” said Carlotta, leaning back on the table, 
enjoying her sense of power. 

“ You may have pulled it off,” said Miss Anderson, “ if she 
doesn’t call your bluff.” 

“ Bluff ? No bluff about it,” said Carlotta. “ If she calls on 
me to say anything, I say the blooming lot.” 

“But you need me and Molyneux as witnesses. That was 
the bluff. In our position we might be chary of giving evidence 
on what might be the losing side.” Miss Anderson spoke in a 
thin, hard voice, as though self-contempt were choking her. 

. Carlotta said, “You can’t mean that. You couldn’t withhold 
information ju$t because-” 

It might mean our jobs. If Mallow won. He’s longing to 

«« w me ’ ^ or more lhan one reason.” 

« Tr- e H' k u C f° r the sake of truth and decency-” 

rind me another job, will you ? ” 

the nhm i? and p1 ?? which, had sprung into Carlotta's head, 
after 5 all SCare ^ a ^ ow beforehand, was only touch-and-go 

busi^ k ;nT^K Sl w Said earnestl y. “ if you two look like 

» " ever COme t0 taUdn S- Wear her d °wn 
y °kmg confident and meaningful, all afternoon. Exchange 
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glances or talk in low, significant tones when you meet between 
lessons, you know the sort of thing. Oh, do ! It may save a 
silly unnecessary mess." 

They played up well. Carlotta herself went out of her way 
to meet Mallow when passing from one class to another, arid 
held her head high, smiling what she hoped was an enigmatic 
smile. Four o'clock came, and what was passing inside 
Mallow's fluffy fair head she did not know ; but she was by 
no means as worried as she had been in the morning. The 
affair was not now the whole world to her. 

She dismissed her class and waited in the class-room door¬ 
way, which looked into the main hall, with a view of Porter 
on his dais and all comings and goings from the staff-room. 
Porter had, as usual, a group of the older girls round him ; he 
always had something to explain at the end of his lessons with 
t lie Fifth and Sixth—and always to the best-looking of the 
girls. Anderson disliked him for tliis, but Carlotta remembered 
Glumdalclitch in the precincts of his home and thought it 
only natural. 

Beyond the group of girls, Miss Mallow hovered a moment, 
glanced behind her at the fourth-form doorway where Carlotta 
stood smiling the enigmatic smile until her cheeks ached, 
glanced at the fifth-form doorway where Miss Anderson waited, 
sending shafts of terrifying meaning from her fine dark eyes, 
glanced towards the third-form passage whence came Miss 
Molyneux with her face set in a horse-sneer instead of a horse- 
smile, saw her foes apparently undaunted and ready to meet 
challenge with challenge—and scuttled into the staff-room. 

They followed her. “ Not to-day then, Mallow ? " said Miss 
Anderson coldly. 

“ I think it would be better," said Miss Mallow, “ seeing 
that I don’t get the backing from my colleagues which I would 
have expected, if I caught Bellamy and Nina myself and 
carried the whole thing through on my own." 

“ Much better," said Carlotta. Bellamy should be warned. 
The thing was as good as finished. The bluff which she had not 
known to be bluff had succeeded. 

“ But don’t imagine I shall forget what you said to me, Miss 
Green," said Mallow. " I shall consider taking action for 
slander, and if Miss Anderson and Miss Molyneux won't give 
evidence willingly I’ll have them up on subpeena." 

“ Oh, surely, the sooner we push all tliis dirty linen out of 
sight the better," said Miss Molyneux, who spoke seldom and 
usually in cliches. ^ ^^ 
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Miss Anderson said, walking again with Carlotta to her 
lodgings, “ Beware of Mallow * vain people are always the 
most revengeful. She won’t go to law, of course, but there are 
other ways. Nymphomania—what a thing to say of the loves 
of our enchanting blue-eyed Mallow ! I wish I’d thought of it 
myself, long ago." 

" She is awful, isn’t she,” said Carlotta disgustedly. 

“ It's not enough to say she’s awful and leave it at that. 
Look out for her : don’t let her get anything on you, as I 
believe they say in America." 

“ She'll never get more on me than I’ve got on her," said 
Carlotta, unimpressed. “ I wonder, now, how she means to set 
about the Bellamy-Nina affair. One of us had better tip dear 
Peter off." 

“ I can give a guess at her method. She'll tip dear Peter off,” 
said Anderson. “ She'll have a heart-to-heart talk with him, 
full of loving reproach—it's too good a chance to be missed— 
lashings of sentiment, and a promise extorted from him to give 
Nina up. Oh, and she'll represent you as the one who was 
threatening to go to Porter, and herself as begging you off for 
his sweet sake. It’ll be a lovely scene : pity we can’t be there 
to applaud." 

“ The one I’m sorry for is the wretched Peter,” said Carlotta. 
" Nina isn't worth it, Heaven knows, but neither is Mallow, 
and of the two, Nina has much more right to him. But the 
boy’s an ass : why didn’t he fix his affections on a better sort 
of girl—Anne Cardew, now, who’s attractive in a less common 
way than Nina, and clever, and-” 

" Anne Cardew is several cuts above poor Peter,” said Miss 
Anderson. 

“ Oh, but the Cardews aren't snobs,” declared Car¬ 
lotta. 

" No, but I bet the Bellamys are ! Peter wouldn’t risk being 
turned down because of social inferiority. The lower classes 
are very sensitive, especially when in process of rising. Believe 
me—I know ! ” 

Carlotta remembered that Miss Anderson had every means 
of knowing. She harked back : " Do you really think Mallow 
will represent we as a sort of ogress of virtue, dying to rush 
off to Porter with scandals-” 

" Most probably. And now she’s learnt the word she’ll 
credit you with motives of jealousy due to nymphomania,” said 
Anderson. 

" Good Lord,” said Carlotta, then laughed, remembering 


that what a pack of kids thought of her—or what Mallow 
thought of her—did not matter. 

But next morning there were signs that Anderson's predic¬ 
tions had been substantially true. When Carlotta had a lesson 
with the Sixth, Bellamy favoured her with a dark flush and a 
look of utter hatred, and refused to take any part in the pro¬ 
ceedings. His alleged lack of knowledge amounted to insolence. 
When for the fifth time he said “ I don't know,” with a blank, 
hard stare, Carlotta lost her temper and observed : 

“ If you really know as little as you make out, Bellamy, I 
suggest you omit English from your higher certificate work. 
Will you see Mr. Porter about it or shall I ? ” 

“ You'd better. You seem to like going to Mr. Porter,” said 
Bellamy, quick and angry as lightning. 

The class had squealed with dismay at her suggestion, now 
it gasped at his insolence. There was at once a wild outbreak 
of expostulation. Anne Cardew protested loudest, " Oh, but, 
Miss Green, he can’t drop English ! It’s his best subject—a 
sure-fire distinction ! ” Since the day when Carlotta had 
unwisely granted a concession to Gertrude Whitlock, the Sixth 
had advised her freely on how she ought to teach them : freely 
but on the whole inoffensively, as now the well-meaning Anne 
and several others chorused upon Bellamy's excellence in 
English. Carlotta could see how the mind of Gertrude Whitlock 
had gone further and deeper ; Gertrude was considering the 
why and wherefore of it all—there was a nasty gleam in her eye. 

Carlotta raised her voice and there was silence : she never 
had any difficulty in commanding attention. " If Bellamy is 
as bright as you all seem to think,” she said, " I must conclude 
that his exhibition just now was deliberate rudeness. Is that 
so, Bellamy ? ” 

” Yes, and you know why ! ” exclaimed the goaded boy. 

” I don’t, and I doubt if you do,” said Carlotta, ” and any¬ 
way, if you think you have a grudge against me, it doesn’t do 
the least good to make an ass of yourself in public. You must 
see that it ends in being turned out of class, for the sake of 
the rest who hope to learn something. Go now, please, and 

don’t appear in my lessons again unless you can behave 
properly.” 

Bellamy half rose and turned pale : Carlotta knew why. To 
be mooching about the passages in lesson-hours was to risk an 
encounter with Porter, who was often on the prowl. She was 
very sorry for Bellamy, whose private grievance had really 
nothing to do with ill-behaviour in class : but for the edifica- 
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tion of the rest, who knew not of the private grievance out he 

rmhi/f 0 ’ T h WaS - y ° f **** to think he could avenge himself 
l teacher in thls way : within the class-room, the teacher 

had to be supreme. Especially if the teacher was only a very 

few years older than the class. She expedited Bellamy by an 

exaggerated air of waiting, and he went. A little later in a 

j j nce wkle .the Sixth wrote down their preparation, muffled 

ThP h!riJ V °K CeS ? a f ? themseIves heard in the passage outside 
The luckless boy had indeed fallen foul of Porter. In a minute 

or two, the bell rang for Break, and as Carlotta went out of 
ever a^' ^ IIam y c . ame blundering in, defiant and enraged as 

see^o^Mts Green-- * Ch ° kl " g V ° ice ' “ Mr ' Port - ^nts to 

nri h >s small study. Even the economical and 

Thmfto^% 7 h ' Ch ^ ad ? overned th e architecture of 

, ; ^ u ad recognised that the headmaster must have 
a place to himself in which to interview parents, administer 
chastisement, and so forth. He rose and bowed slightly in his 
mannerly way when Carlotta entered. lie asked, as she 
expected, what was the trouble with Bellamy 

She had decided what to say. “ Nothing much, Mr. Porter. 

It s only natural that those big boys and girls should try to 

f 5 e i nse out of my youth and inexperience. It’s rather drastic 
to send a sixth-form boy out of the room for rudeness but 

I nevershalf” ^ ^ lf 1 d ° nt gCt them in hand risht awa y. 

tT 1 p lSfr de, i Wa i S - he } C' P0rter did not like the big boys, and 
th ?, w tt n r “i° 0klng they were > the less h e liked them. 
aT1 J Ye ’ be seemed to think my questions were not worth 
answering and I couldn t risk all the rest following suit, could 

* • B t } on % s \ l y» Mr - Port er, it’s done with as far as I’m 
concerned and I don t think it will happen again.” She hoped 

no ground.? “£ P f ressi °? of confidence and judgment. She Imd 
agafn d hatever for opposing that it would not happen 

himself^ TiSl \ Said . t , he headmaster grimly, “ is getting above 

too lone ° f the feminine Portion of the staff 

too long He d be the better of a tanning.” 

I mean° d S i n ° 1 ’i cried Carlotta - “ Not for this offence, 

ounfshment fi Y 1Sn * W ° rth k * 1 thou £ ht Fd mad ^ the 

SS "‘ Cely ’ by Se " ding h,m ° Ut ° f 

also°was he + r , narrowl y *s though to read whether she 

also was developing the common feminine tenderness for the 
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sinning boy. “ Um, ha," he said, “ yes, perhaps you did. Let 
me know if he gives any further trouble." 

" I don’t think 1 " said Carlotta to herself, pleased at having 
succeeded in confining the issue to the incident in class. She 
rose to go, but Porter motioned her to be seated again. 

“ By the way, Miss Green," he said, " I trust you have 
reconsidered words spoken no doubt in the heat of the moment 
at the staff meeting ? I do not think you have embraced the 
Buddhist faith, but I do realise that your time-table was too 
full, and I believe that with a little give and take on both 
sides you will settle down in the school very well." 

“ But you’ve sacked me ! ” 

“ Merely pour encourager les autres, Miss Green," said Porter 
with a confidential smile. " Of course if you have found 
another post-" 

“ You know jolly well I haven't. My time-table doesn’t give 
me time to turn round. But I hope to have one or two Heads 
ready to be interviewed at half term i my agents are on the 
warpath." 

“ Then I hope you will call your agents off the war-path, 
and interview nobody at half-term. I am recasting the time¬ 
tables and at half-term you will find things arranged better." 

Carlotta listened to this with mixed feelings. Miss Anderson 
had been right, then, in assuring her that her dismissal had 
been only a gesture : and actually she did not at all want to 
leave Throfton. School was rather a mess at present, owing 
to Mallow, but apart from the mess it was an amusing school• 
and the place was delightful: and the Cardews were a charm¬ 
ing and exciting family . . . But thinking back to the first 
cause of the.upset at the staff meeting, she came upon the 
hard fact that there was a principle involved, which had 
nothing to do with personal happiness or the possibilities of 
life at Throfton. She said ; 

“ And you are going to ask Mr. Pond to reconsider his 
notice too ? " 

“ Certainly not," said Porter. “ I can easily replace him by 
a better type of man-" 

“ But his position is just the same as mine. We—we struck 
for the same thing : we're in the same boat. If you ask me 
to stay on, you ought to ask him to stay on too. It’s only 
fair." 

There are more factors in the case than the mere quarrel 
about the time-tables at the staff meeting," said Porter. 

But the time-table question was what we resigned on, and 
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lw a V S aT1 < ?? en< ?/ then our offen ^s are equal and should be 
S a equi ly '- l m " ot a blackle g- H he goes, I go,” said 
stake W ' Shlng ° g ° 3t aU> but Io y al t0 the thing at 

. _ r b f st f I i to , I ? e ’'' said Porter - " You and Pond may have made 

Ld the sfm ^ ^ T eaSOn ' but that does not make y° u onc 

^f?he nef P^V- 1 T h lf P° ssib]e to retai " ‘he services 

lam rLdv ?n < H Ued M ’ SS G [ e T f ° r the good of my sch ° o1 ' bllt 
1 am ready to dispense with the person called Pond. It is my 

d ”^ 1 “ yef^ 66 ’ t0 gGt th ° h** 1 Stafi 1 can for m J’ school?” 

a alw ays possible to find just the right person when 

for the S 1 then P ut U P Wl ‘h a stop-gap while waiting 

fo t,‘he right man to appear. Mr. Pond is a stop-gap-” 

“ r • , ow that when you engaged him ? " 

nnf fwfL" 01 ; Teachers appointed as temporaries seldom 

P U A tbeIr hea ^ ‘"to their work. But if you remember what 1 

is not the U t Whe r 1 lntarv l e wed you, you will realise that Pond 
is not the type I want. It doesn’t do my broad-spoken Fast 

fOT 6 Ymk C shbe r | n TT^ h g °° d 1° exchan g e Eaa t Anglian dialect 
witutu l If they are t0 have equality of opportunity 

i’wvet 6 ^? 10 fort . unate c,lUdren fr om the public schools—and 
I ve yet to learn of any good reason against equality of onnor- 

tumty, Miss Green-then they must have equality of S 

pres^m* 1 ^ erant °*J- We ’ re a long CSu 

p csent, 1 grant you, but we re on the way." 

on hi<fLh range y ’ d r ring the iast few moments Porter had put 
to" He had lost Iris absurdity. He seemed 

C^rlotta ^ a s ^ure, ^ IS voice was no longer mincintr 

P^teredTafrs to ** COnt , e K m P tuous of the effort'of those few 
th^Missicm the cranmm - ^e man was lost in 

how verT^^ f ° r *f he ? oment Carlotta completely forgot 
dovetailed into ^ the bank-balance of the man was 
eyes as on fh* e P. ur P°ses of the mission. She saw with his 
" Thlr?J ».°? aS10n of her first interview, 
because I G ^ n » " I put my cards on the table, 

are the?kindnf t° U J° Un L derstan ^ me fully. Miss Green. You 
ence vonr tl t ^ Cher this school needs. With experi- 

fiushed_“ and i improve "—Carlotta started and 

result of a pnnd ^he meantime your general demeanour, the 
to vou to rmt ^ ^ 0 i n § its ovsTi work. I appeal 

your colleague i V? 1S V , er y m h lor matter of solidarity with 
the childreif 11 * ^ * ar £ er vi ew » for the sake of 
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Carlotta was tom in two. Was it more important to support 
Pond —was the sweating of junior staff “ a very minor matter ” 
—or to contribute what she could to the school ? Pond was 
to be sacked in any case : she could do him no good by her 
championship. Whereas, according to Porter, she could do the 
school some good by staying. The snob-value which he put 
upon her natural qualities embarrassed her greatly, but when 
she put herself in his place she saw the point of it. The children 
of Demos would never reach, say, the higher grades of the 
Civil Service unless they managed to copy from somebody a 
gentleness of speech and an ease of manner which were not 
theirs by nature or inheritance, and which they would never 
learn from people like Pond. Equality of opportunity meant 
the opportunity to rise as far as the brain could go, but what 
chance had the child of an East Anglian farm-hand, however 
brilliant, unless he could get rid of the handicap of raucous, 
barking, ungrammatical speech, and manner either bumptious 
or shamefast according to his nature ? 

“ Do you think they copy their teachers much ? ” she said 
doubtfully out of the depths of her thoughts. 

“ Indeed yes, sometimes consciously, sometimes not," said 
Porter. “ It's human nature to ascend if one can see any path. 
Otherwise the task of secondary education would be quite 
hopeless.” 

He then observed her quietly for a moment. 

‘‘You would like time to make up your mind?’* he 
suggested kindly. 

" Yes, please," she murmured, unwontedly indecisive. More 
and more did adult life appear to be a matter of compromise 
and general befoggery of the clear-cut aims of youth. She 
would take her problem to Miss Anderson. No, she wouldn't. 
Anderson was prejudiced against Porter and all his works. 
Anderson, in a few well-chosen words, would make him look a 
humbug. And perhaps he was, but not wholly. Or if the man 
was, the idea behind him wasn’t. 


She remembered something. “ You implied just now that 

my teaching wasn’t up to much," she said with difficulty and 

a blush. 1 he remark had come as a most unpleasant surprise 
to her. e 

\\ e-ell, said Porter, at present you’re rather highbrow 

lor the little ones and rather lowbrow for the big ones. But 

you 11 come along, you’ll come along. You have quite good 

jucginent m matters of discipline, though perhaps you err on 
the side of leniency. y J 
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" I have no trouble in my classes," declared Carlotta, 
touched on the raw. 

" Not with Bellamy ? " suggested Porter. 

“ Oh, that -" She was on the point of saying that 

Bellamy’s revolt had nothing to do with class-discipline, but 
caught her words back just in time. 

" Yes ? " inquired Porter. 

“ You’ve just told me how to keep the Sixth in their 
places," she said. “ We'll be a lot more highbrow and they’ll 
have no time or heart to play me up." 

On this, she made her exit, with two problems on her mind, 
but feeling a certain temporary satisfaction in having concealed 
the inwardness of the Bellamy problem. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 

Any small satisfaction which Carlotta felt about the Bellamy 
business was only transitory. Next morning the breakfast-time 
post brought her a letter remarkable alike for its forcefulness 
and its spelling j 


“ Kosikot, 

“ Low Road, 

“ West Barney. 

“ Miss Green, 

“ If you get my Peter turned out of the Seckondary becorse 
of your nasty dirty Mind a widdowed mothers curse will go 
with you to your dieing day and lie do more than that too 
becorse a Curse dont corst you nothin in money lie bring a 
Case agin you in Court what will show you up for the jellous 
spitful Spinster you are. I am a pore women but I have freinds 
in the districk and you ha vent none being a forrener. Everyone 
know my Peter to be a good clever hardworking boy what I 
look to for the suport of self and famly so soon as he is thrugh 
Colledge and Earning which he will do by his own cleverness 
and hard work not like you what have money behind you. You 
think you are a lady but let me tell you you are no lady with a 
dirty mind the like of that. 

“ Mrs. Eva Bellamy." 

Carlotta’s first reaction was a mixture of rage and consterna¬ 
tion. That devil Mallow had done her business pretty well 1 
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It was Carlotta who was saddled with the dirty mind (how 
dirty, exactly ? What was she supposed to have inferred from 
the boy-and-girl kiss in the dell ?) as well as the intention, as 
Miss Anderson had foretold, of going to Porter with the story : 
and the motive too ! The motive ! “ Jellous spitful Spinster ” ! 
The whole of Mallow was transferred to Carlotta’s shoulders. 

She trembled all over with rage. But her consternation 
dwindled, for since there was now no question of any one’s 
going to Porter, there was no question of Bellamy's punish¬ 
ment or expulsion. No "Case in Court "could have materialised 
anyway : or could it ? It was just as important for a boy in 
Bellamy’s position to keep his good name as for any one 
already established in trade or profession, perhaps more so ; 
if he were wrongfully expelled, or even if he left school with 
derogatory hints in his report-book, liis career, on which others 
depended besides himself, would come to nothing. The mother 
would be perfectly right to try to bring a case to court if her 
boy was defamed ; though as far as Carlotta knew such a 
thing was seldom done. Mrs. Eva Bellamy was evidently a 
woman of spirit. Too many of the humbler sort of parents 
were prone to think that in going to secondary school their 
children had gone to Heaven, and were ruled by angels and 
archangels whose word was law. Carlotta began to like Mrs. 
Eva Bellamy. 

It was a shame, a rotten shame that the poor woman should 
be worried by a thing that would never happen, a rotten shame 
that the boy should have his work upset for nothing, a rotten 
shame that he should be driven into rudeness and mulishness, 
which in themselves would get him into trouble with Porter, 
for no real reason. Carlotta began to see a way .out. Why 
should she not go and tell the truth to the mother? It was 
impossible to tell it to the boy, because one did not give away 
the staff to the children. But to his mother ... ? Unfortunately 
one could not give away one's colleagues to the parents either. 
Damn it, no, one couldn't. The school had to be respected. 
But one could reassure the mother with a story of misunder¬ 
standing : that was it, misunderstanding. Carlotta began to 
frame her story. It would be fairly near the truth, and it 
would set Cue poor woman’s mind at rest. 

It would also clear Carlotta herself of the charges of jealousy 
and dirty-mindedness. But that, she firmly believed, was a 
secondary consideration. Her chief intention was to comfort 
Airs. Eva Bellamy and to bring Peter back to a normal state 
o mind in which he would do his English work properly 
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without having to be sent out of class for insolence. It reallv 

didn t matter whether a few potty little people in this potty 

little place thought her a jealous, dirty-minded spinster or 

not (so she said to herself) ; what did matter was peace of 

mind in the Bellamy family. Peace of mind in which one 

particular child of Demos could realise his considerable 
possibilities. 

She asked Mariamne where West Barney was. 

«< J^ at s a P° re kittle village seven mode out,” said Mariamne, 
roight a tiny place up in the heath.” 

“ Could I hire your bicycle after school ? ” said Carlotta, 

who knew that Peter Bellamy and some others in the Sixth 

stayed late at school that afternoon for extra work with 
Porter. 

“ WT* at ever you want to goo to West Barney for ? ” 
marvelled Mariamne. 

The road over the heath was lovely and exhilarating. A 
west wind blew, chasing indigo cloud-shadows over the warm 
tawny distances of dead heather, and blowing showers of little 
gold leaves from birch-trees in dells. But seven miles was a 
long way ; a long way for a child to come to school on winter 
morn mgs and return on winter nights. Some of them had 
farther to go, ten or eleven miles. When Carlotta's unaccus¬ 
tomed knees began to ache, she considered how great was the 
zeal for improvement manifested by the children of Demos. 

I his long, long road twice a day for education ! And a cold 
sandwich meal eaten in the school hall at midday : for the 
school-canteen notion had not reached Throfton yet. No 
wonder some of the children looked pinched and others spotty. 

1 here was much to be said for a boarding house attached to the 
school, for reasons of health even more than for Porter’s 
reasons of avoiding retrogressive home influences : but the 
trouble was that needy parents could not afford boarding fees 
even of the most modest, and the State did not provide for 
boarders The chances were that the most deserving of the 
children had the hardest struggle. 

, ., Sniggling is good for ’em,” muttered Carlotta. " A long 
i e-nde morning and night ensures a good spell of fresh air.” 
u she had to dismount just then to ease her legs and her 
pumping heart, and she suddenly thought of a leggy, wliite- 
faced girl in the Fifth who had fiinted in prayers. 

A turning led down off the heath into West Barney. Here 
were the boggy beginnings of a stream, and heath giving way 
to scrubby grass; and the most extraordinary collection of 
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human habitations that Carlotta had ever seen. They lined 
the little road, each with a small patch of rudimentary garden 
between house and fence. But “ house " was the wrong word. 
Here were railway carriages, buses, home-made bungalows of 
wood and brick, old army-huts—and an assemblage of poultry- 
houses which looked much more watertight and habitable than 
the human dwellings. 

Most of the villages which Carlotta had seen from the train 
and on Sunday walks had an ancientness which gave dignity 
to cottages, however humble, uncomfortable and insanitary. 
But these shacks, they had not even age to make them look 
homelike : they were recent growths, some of the front garden- 
patches were not yet broken. She was at a loss to explain a 
new settlement in such an out-of-the-way part of old England. 
She learned later that in the sale of an estate these two hundred 
unpromising acres had been picked lip cheaply by a speculator, 
who resold them at about a thousand per cent profit, in very 
small holdings, to that class of optimist who has a little money 
saved and is convinced that he can make a living on the land. 
Hens and ducks were the stock-in-trade of the West Barney 
shack-dwellers, and each had his starved pony or donkey and 
tumbledown cart in which to take his produce to market. But 
though the oldest of the shacks had not been standing for more 
than ten years, already some were empty and ruined, their 
small pieces of ground given over to waist-high silver-headed 
thistles, and bindweed and wild hops growing in and out of 
their windows. 

After the great sweeping lines of Nature’s drawing up on the 
heath, and the boldness of Nature’s colouring, Carlotta found 
the meanness and muddle of this little human kraal as depress¬ 
ing as blight, lhe sun still shone, the gusty wind still blew, 
but the sunlight showed up peeling paint, and the wind blew 
thistle-seeds and dirty hens’-feathers about. 

Carlotta, walking, looked to left and right to discover the 
name of Kosikot, and there it was, roughly painted on a 
diminutive sign-post pointing 10 an ex-London bus. It was a 
double-decker, very commodious, no doubt, with much of the 
window-space boarded up to make walls. It stood on a low 
foundation of brick-w'ork instead of wheels. A good deal of 
ingenious but amateurish carpentry had gone to the making of 
a tront door and a little porch where the driver’s seat used to 
be. Kosikot was better-loved than most of its neighbours. 

iere were clumps of hardy little chrysanthemums in the 
ront garden, all staked and tied, and vegetables behind. 
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Beyond the vegetables, on slightly rising ground, was a drying- 
green with a large wash flapping on the lines ; beyond and 
above this, the inevitable seedy hen-run, then a little enclosed 
meadow with donkey, then the heath. A very small small¬ 
holding ! Carlotta was not much good at estimating acreages : 
in her own mind she said that the whole thing would go into 
a medium-sized field. 

She stepped up to the door, and with her hand raised to 
knock, remembered of a sudden the people in the case. So 
dominated had she been by the unnatural, sharply impressive 
little village that she had forgotten the personality of Bellamy, 
the unknown mother, and the business on which she had come. 
So this was the origin of Bellamy, that youth with the 
distinguished features and the careful prose style, that lover 
of Milton. It was fantastic. Yet it spoke more loudly and 
conclusively of the rights of the Sons of Demos than Porter 
with all his eloquence. If from this could come a clean and 
fairly polite boy with a natural taste for the best in literature, 
a zeal for work, and an adaptability which already made him 
appear one of the better-bred children at 1 hrofton School, then 
there was no limit to the power of a good mind, and in all 
admiration and humility the teachers in State schools ought 
to devote themselves to helping the good minds on. Strong in 
selfless resolution, Carlotta rapped smartly on the door. 

A very loud and penetrating voice shouted from the back 
of the bus, “ If that’s the nursing money I’ll hev that ready 
for yer next week, miss.” There was no sound of footsteps, 
only a soft thudding like the sound of vehement ironing. Mrs. 
Bellamy was not coming to the door. Nothing for it but to 
shout in reply, “ It isn’t the nursing money.” 

“ You just wait toime I finish this shutt,” then advised the 
mistress of the bus, and Carlotta waited. A flock of geese 
wandered in from the road and shared her vigil, adding, 
with their droppings, a peculiar squalor to the immediate 
scene. 

At last heavy steps approached and the door was flung open, 
but before looking at her visitor Mrs. Bellamy spied the geese, 
and rushed past Carlotta, exclaiming, “ There now, you left 
moy gate open and let in Tom Peck’s dutty budds. You 
oughter know better, the toimes I’ve tow’d yer ! ” 

The geese knew their opponent and fled as fast as geese 
could permit themselves to flee, wdth much loud hissing talk 
and many backward looks as though to say that they w'ere 
not fleeing at all. When Mrs. Bellamy came back from shutting 
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the gate behind them, she realised that she had been mistaken 
in the identity of her caller. 

“ Bless me,” she said, “I thought you was Miss Gurdon, 
parson’s daughter.” 

“ I am Miss Green,” said Carlotta. “ You wrote to me.” 

A fleeting apprehension showed itself in Mrs. Bellamy’s hard 
eyes. Then she rallied, took a long breath, and delivered at the 
top of her voice to whomsoever might be within earshot, “Yus, 
I writ you, and I’ll do more'n wroite, do yer don’t keep yar 
duzzy trap shut. I warned you ! I’ll do what I say. I’m a 
’oman of moy wudd, I am ! ” 

It went on, but Carlotta ceased to listen. She concentrated 
upon keeping a stony face and a rigid poise. The storm would 
have to blow itself out sometime. 

At last Mrs. Bellamy ran down. A tendency to repeat herself 
was the first manifestation of failing powers, then the voice 
subsided, and only the stout body and upthrown chin remained 
defkmt. 

“ And now,” said Carlotta, exercising her uttermost of self- 
control, “ I would like to tell you the truth of the matter, as 
far as I understand it. You've got it all wrong, you know.” 
She heard her voice come out cool and kind, as she had hoped. 

Mrs. Bellamy gave a convulsive jerk. ” What’s that ? ” she 
cried, as though daring Carlotta to repeat it. 

“ I said you had got it all wrong,” said Carlotta patiently. 
'' I thought I had better come and tell you, before you put any 
more foolishness on paper.” 

Again that momentary look of fear, as though a lid came 
down over the staring round eyes. Mrs. Bellamy had regretted 
putting her name to that letter, no doubt. But her retort was 
hard. “ Well, what’s yar story ? ” 

” My story,” said Carlotta, ” has nothing in it that would 
account for your being so upset. Something must have 
happened that I don’t know about. What I do know is this: 
last Sunday 1 was walking on Throfton Heath when I saw your 
son with a girl-” 

The virago lifted up her voice again : " And what’s wrong 
with that ? Only them with dutty moinds can foind harm in 

that, I tell yer ! What business is that of youm-” 

,, fa* lot t a used her school voice and dominated the noise. 

you be quiet until I have finished ? ” she demanded, and 
Mis. Bellamy was so surprised at being tackled with her own 
weapon that she stopped in mid career. Carlotta went on very 
quietly, I saw your son with a girl. I was unwise enough to 
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mention in the staff-room that I thought it was a pity for him 
to be entangled with girls while he had this important exam 
on hand, and one of the other teachers must have thought I 
meant it much more seriously than I did. I never dreamed of 
going to Mr. Porter about anything so trivial, but I think she 
must have told your son that I intended to.” 

“ Ah, that she did,” said Mrs. Bellamy, attentive now. 
“ Miss Mallow that wor.” 

“ Oh, Miss Mallow was it ? ” said Carlotta, keeping to her 
purpose of giving away as little as possible about a colleague. 
“ Well, she was utterly mistaken. That’s all. Don’t worry 
any more. I’d always warn a child first before I went to the 
Head about him, and it would have to be a much worse sin 
than that, to take me to the Head.” 

Mrs. Bellamy looked bewildered. “ She say—she say you 
was arter Peter yarself-” 

“ Well, now, is that likely ? ” 

" No, you ain't just what I pictured you, truth you ain’t. 
Reckon you don’t need-” 

“ Oh, I didn’t mean that. I meant, is it likely that one 
mistress would say such a thing of another ? He must have 
misunderstood her. In fact the whole thing's a mess of 
misunderstandings.” 

“ I don’t think he misunderstood har,” said Mrs. Bellamy 
slowly. “ I had to drag that out of him bit by bit. He’d never 
ha’ towd me else, but toime I see him so down I had to foind 
out what were wrong. I never know him so down. He've had 
his set-backs—they useter set on him somethink crool toime 
he fust went to Secondary—but he's alius been a brave booy. 
I never see him so down,” she repeated. 

“I expect he thought he might get the sack and spoil his 
life. That was what you thought, wasn't it ? How sad it all 
is,” said Carlotta with a sigh. But the sigh was for something 
she had not mentioned : probably Peter had not mentioned it 
either. She thought his deepest sadness and wildest resent¬ 
ment must be for the price which Mallow' made him pay for her 
intervention : the giving up of Nina Spence. 

Carlotta then made a movement of departure, having said 
her say, but Mrs. Bellamy, looking uncomfortable, arrested her. 
It was not in the nature of that autocrat to apologise, but she 
indirectly expressed contrition by saying, “ You have a long 
roide, miss : ouldn't you care for a cup o' tea ? I hev the pot 
on the hob.” 

Carlotta did not like tea which had sat on hobs, but she 
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feared that a refusal might be taken for snobbishness, and she 
wanted, besides, to see what living in a bus was like, so she 
accepted. Mrs. Bellamy led the way through the lower deck, 
which was partitioned into two rooms, a living-room with a 
bed in it, and a kitchen with an oil-stove. Strictly speaking 
there was no hob for the teapot : it sat above a flame turned 
low, which smelt. 

44 We hain’t got much convenience here," said Mrs. Bellamy. 

44 Have you lived here long ? " asked Carlotta. 

44 No one bain't lived here long, only since that snake Albert 
Harrison bought the piece of land and parcelled that out so's 
to gie 'm a fat profit. Proper had we was, but we had to git 
out into the country somewheres. Moy owd man he wukked 
at the grist-mill in Throfton and he got toobercler, so the 
doctor towd him he must leave the mill or doy, and said he 
oughter live on higher ground and find some wukk outdoors. 
Weil, he wom’t fit for farmwukk, but I’m a country ’oman 
moyself so I reckoned I could make a go of poultry and maybe 
take in some washin’ : and so I hev, but moy owd man doyed 
just the same." She paused. 44 I can do most things," she 
went on, 44 but I couldn’t stop the hand of death. That were 
fcive year agone. He were a good kind man." 

After a short silence of respect for the dead, Carlotta asked 
if there were other children besides Peter. 

14 Six," said Mrs. Bellamy. 44 He’s the owdest. The next, 
what s a gal, she's out to service, and don't she come it over 
Peter becorse she’ye brung in good money these two years 
past, toime he’s still at school! But I tell him he’ll bring in 
ten toimes as much arter he’s through college. That'll pay in 
the end." 

Carlotta had never thought of this aspect of higher educa¬ 
tion. State schooling was so cheap, for clever children, as to 
be practically iree throughout, but there was this other side 
to it, that the family had to go without potential earnings for 

several years. 

44 I can manage without his amings toime I’m well and 
strong," said Mrs. Bellamy, seeming to answer her thought. 
44 Dessay I’ll be glad of his help toime I reach middle loife, 
though. Women ain't so good then. They come back to it 
later on : moy owd ma never wukked so well as in har sixties." 

^ariotta supposed the large, agile woman to be about forty; 
ut her face was old hard and lined and minus several teeth, 
it seemed strange of her to talk of middle life as in the future : 
^ °ugh she were still young. She reckoned youth by 
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capacity for work, evidently. It was yet another new view of 
life for Carlotta. 

“My others,” said Mrs. Bellamy, *' is out gathering bullaces 
for jam. Bullaces is alius best arter they’ve had a frawst on 
’em. They'll be back soon for their teas. Peter, he git hoom 
all sorts of odd times, with the extry lessons and the games. 
That add to moy wukk, but I don’t grudge it. I can tell you, 
miss, that ain’t no joke for a 'oman loike me to hev a booy at 
Secondary. The washing he make ! Them’s his shutts I were 
busy on toime you come. And hot water for his bath—that 
ain't so easy in a place loike this. But afore my pore owd man 
doy he rig me up a place fer washin’ what ain’t too bad : come 
you and see that.” 

Carlotta, now deeply immersed in the life of Mrs. Bellamy, 
followed her through the back or conductor’s entrance of the 
bus and found a roomy shed built on at right-angles, making 
the habitation L-shaped from behind. 

“ The pump, that were here ready,” explained Mrs. Bellamy. 
“ We was lucky : some of our neighbours has to share pumps, 
some haven't nawthen only wells and buckets. So my owd man 
picked up this nice sink at a sale and built up them bricks to 
set that on under the pump, then at another sale he picked up 
this-here good copper and set that t’other side o' the pump, 
and at fust there weren't noo ruff overbid bccorse we didn’t 
know we was going to pick up them noice things, but arter he 
got them set in place he up and orf to every sale he could git 
to with the dicky and cart, and picked up the weatherboard 
for the walls and the corrugated for the ruff, and here we are, 
as noice a washus as ever you see. Moy kids they call that the 
bathrumm, do they want to roile pore Peter.” 

Carlotta's respect for pore Peter and his mother increased 
with every moment. Truly, the long ride to Throfton was the 
least of the difficulties with which zeal for learning had to 
contend. Did Porter realise, when he inaugurated a cleanliness 
campaign in the school, what a peck of trouble he was making 
for the mothers ? It was hard enough to 1x3 clean in the town 
itself, ten times harder in a bus at West Barnev. And they 
rose to the occasion, the mothers and the children—most of 
them. It gave one faith in the sons and daughters of Demos. 

“I really must go,” said Carlotta. “It’s been awfully 
kind of you to give me tea and show me over. May I come 
again ? ” 

“ I been glad to meet you. You're welcome to come again,” 
said Mrs. Bellamy. 
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“ Perhaps you’ll have tea with me, if you come to Throfton 
market,” suggested Carlotta. 

“ I all ust hev to hurry back to gie the childcr their teas, 
said Mrs. Bellamy. Carlotta ought to have known that. 

“ Well, shall I'see you at Speech Day ? ” she pursued. 

“ What, me ? No, I don’t goo to them Speech Days. I 
ouldn’t care to shame pore Peter. I hain’t got no good clo’es. 

So here was vet another aspect of higher education : ^ the 
parents, and the sisters “ in service ” and the brothers “ on 
the land,” left behind in the ascent. It was pathetic but it 

couldn’t be helped. Peter Bellamy, a Cambridge undergraduate 
(Carlotta’s mind leapt forward) Peter Bellamy, graduate,. 
possibly even Fellow—what place would there be in his life, 
and among his natural associates, for these ? 

They had edged their way back through the cramped bus to 
the front door. Carlotta put out her hand and felt it gripped 
by a paw of the texture of sandpaper. Not a word was said 
of the original purpose of her visit : all that was decently 
buried. 

But when Carlotta was just at the gate and about to mount 
her bicycle, who should come down the hill but Peter Bellamy. 
His mother saw him from her stance on the step of the bus, 
and cried joyously, “ Whoy, hare’s Peter ! ” The boy came 
head-down to the gate and was much taken aback when, on 
dismounting, he saw Carlotta. Fear and anger darkened his-" 
lace. He looked as though he might explode into a hundred 
indiscretions. 

Carlotta quickly took the initiative. ” I came to see your 
mother,” she said amiably. ” She wrote to me : she was 
worried about something. I don’t know if I’ve quite got the 
hang of it, but someone seems to have been saying that I was 
going to Mr. Porter with a tale about you and Nina Spence 
on the Heath on Sunday.” 

“ Well, weren’t you ? ” he said, glowering. 

“ Good heavens, no. I wouldn’t make a song and dance 
about a little thing like that. There’s no harm in kissing a girl 
on a fine Sunday afternoon, in fact it’s what Nature intends 
boys ol your age to do.” 

She was well aware that Bellamy would not welcome this 
summing-up of his great passion. He was soaked in poetry : 
no doubt Nina was to him the fine flower of everything he had 
ever read. He glared his resentment : and his mother did not 
improve his iiumour by her hearty laugh of appreciation. 
Carlotta hoped she had killed two birds with this one stone— 
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cleared up the going-to-Porter myth and at the same time cast 
a neat little aspersion upon schoolboy romances. 

The boy said nothing but looked volumes. 

• “ Good-night, then," concluded Carlotta sweetly. I m glad 
to have put that silly misunderstanding right." 

But as she toiled back to Throfton, she thought what a pity 
it was that she had had to conceal the revolting Mallow s 
nastiness under a cloak of misunderstanding. Something really 
ought to be done about Mallow. It was all very well to shield 
a colleague from those inferior beings, the children and the 
parents : but if Mallow was not unmasked soon before her 
superiors she would do some real damage. What a hideous 
thing nymphomania was, exclaimed Carlotta, sale in aer lo\e 

for Tom Sleigh. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 

As FAR as Carlotta was concerned, the Bellamy affair appeared 
to be over. The boy did his English work most efficiently, 
though he maintained a glum face because she had dismissed 
his great passion for Nina Spence as a manifestation natural 
to his years, a mere matter of glands. However, he was done 
with provocative rudeness the danger of school disciplinary 

measures on that score was past. 

It was to be feared that danger still threatened Bellamy Irom 
the original quarter. Miss Mallow lamented openly that slie 
could not understand why her Peter wouldn t look at her. She 
knew nothing of Carlotta's expedition to West Barney, so her 
failure to comprehend the new situation was not surprising. 
But Bellamy’s new attitude was rather surprising, and rather 
risky. Carlotta had accused Mallow of nothing worse than 
misunderstanding, but Bellamy evidently read more into it 
than that. Perhaps he had arrived at something like the truth 
coupling the alleged misunderstanding with her demand tha 
he should give up Nina Spence. He did not give up Nina, 
but he did give up Miss Mallow. No more did he carry her 
books to her lodgings, no more did he seek private elucidation 
of work in the staff-room. Why he had ever done so was a 
mystery to Carlotta. Probably Mallow had asked him poin - 
blank : and now at last he had acquired the strength oi min 

to excuse himself. , 

Carlotta supposed that his English reading had not >e 
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brought him the information that Hell had no fury like a 
woman scorned. She devoutly hoped that Mallow would work 
off her spleen in talk ; certainly she talked loud and long, and 
nauseatingly. 

Carlotta, who now walked home with Miss Anderson after 
school as a matter of habit, said, “ I wonder she’s not ashamed 
to go on and on like that about a mere schoolboy. Why hasn't 
she someone nearer her own age ? She’s not bad-looking, if you 
can stomach that style, and lots of men do like it.” 

Miss Anderson considered. “ Well, who is there, when you 
come to think of it ? The male staff aren't attractive.” 

" There’s Pond.” 

” Oh, Pond. Well, in point of age there's not much to choose 
between Pond and Bellamy, and in point of looks Bellamy has 
it easily.” 

” But it’s so undignified, chasing one of the kids ! ” 

“ 1 don't think dignity counts a lot with Mother Nature,” 
said Anderson. 

“ Nymphomania isn’t natural,” said Carlotta. ** Man¬ 
hunting is natural, I grant you, but surely Nature suggests that 
we should keep to our own age, within a little. If there's no 
one on the staff for her, she could look round the town. Mr. 
Cardew is very easy to catch.” 

There was a very slight pause before Miss Anderson rejoined, 
wit h a smile, “ ^ cs, he has an ey 7 e. But he’s years too old for 
Mallow. In her own estimation, that is.” 

" But how old is Mallow ? ” 

“ She must be about twenty-eight or thirty, but she doesn’t 
know it. She thinks of herself as seventeen. You can tell by 

the way site trips about : and her ingenuous child-like 

stare-” 


\\ hieh is all wrong,” said Carlotta. " When one’s seven¬ 


teen, one is so anxious to be grown-up that one practises 
cynical smiles and ennui and all that.” 


“ Possibly they don’t in the twopenny-library stuff which 
Mallow reads. Or possibly by the time you’re thirty you have 

forgotten what it was really like to be seventeen,” said Miss 

Anderson. 


” But don't you remember ? ” 

yes, I remember : but then, it’s a well-known symptom 
o senility to recall one’s childhood. In between, one is so 

busy living that one forgets. You have just about reached the 
time for forgetting, young Green.” 

don t ,\ant to lorgci, said Carlotta. “ I want to keep 
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everything intact in my head, the bad and the good, so as to 

learn from experience." . „ 

" Bless you, people don’t learn from experience,^ said Miss 

Anderson with her short, low laugh, “ not while it's going on. 
When experience is finished and old age is before them, they 
may look back and find they've learnt a few things. But it s 
no good to them then." 

There was something very personal and intimate about the 
tone of her voice ; quite clearly, Miss Anderson was speaking 
of her own life : clearly, also, of love, since that was the only 
experience which could be said to be finished at forty, thought 
Carlotta ... if then, she added, remembering her papa. She 
longed to know more of Miss Anderson’s past, but she was no 
good at prying. Her only way of asking questions was straight 
out, and it would not do for delicate matters. She said : 

“ It's a bit early for you to be talking as though life were a 
sucked orange, I should think. You might make that kind of 
speech in twenty years’ time. Experience isn t finished for any 
one as good-looking and—oh, somehow vital, as you. 

Miss Anderson looked pleased, and though she said, " I was 
speaking of people in general, and believe me, I never said a 
truer word," Carlotta remained sure that she had been speak¬ 
ing of herself. Miss Anderson had some follies and disillusion- 
ments behind her. Well, who had not ? Carlotta often thought 
that she herself was committing a great folly in loving Tom 
Sleigh, and was likely to suffer disillusionment ; and she hoped 
rather bleakly that she would learn from the experience, but 
Miss Anderson said one never did. And Miss Anderson pro¬ 
bably knew. One did not go through life with so dynamic a 
personality and so handsome a face without loving and being 
loved : yet she was still Miss Anderson. 

This conversation took place at lunch-time and was broken 
off on Miss Anderson's doorstep because there was little enough 
time in which to swallow one's food and walk back to school. 
After school, Carlotta was busy with games and prep and ha 
no more speech with Miss Anderson till the next lunch- line, 
when to her surprise that lady took up the dialogue as *°ug 1 
it had never been left off, but at a point in the nudd e, an 


Carlotta a point of little relevance. , , 

“ I gather," said Miss Anderson as soon as they left the 

school gate, "that Austen Cardew has adde y 
collection, or does it sound rather better the o ie y 

—you've added him to yours ? " _ . . better 

1 He’s been a collector longer than I have . he d better 
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have the honour,” laughed Carlotta. She lengthened out the 
laugh, to cover two unpleasant shocks, the first of jealousy at 
hearing of Mr. Cardew's collection, the second of shame at 
herself for minding. WTiat was Mr. Cardew to her ? Nothing 
but an electric vibration. She had already set him down as a 
flirtatious fellow, so the reference to his “ collection ” was 
hardly news to her. This twinge of jealousy was a low, animal, 
abominable thing. Dragging herself to a higher plane, she 
added sincerely enough, “ He ought to do his collecting further 
afleld : it’s a bit hard on his excellent wife.” 

“ You needn’t waste pity on the good Rose,” said Miss 
Anderson. “ She’s the maternal type : give her a bunch of 
children and she doesn’t care whether she has a husband or 
not. The female spider, you know, eats her husband as soon 
as he’s served his purpose, just to get him out of the way. Rose 
is rather like that.” 

“ You seem to know the Cardews pretty well,” said Carlotta. 

" I used to.” said Miss Anderson, “ when I was ten years 
younger and by that much the more attractive.” 

So that was it ! Indiscretion had won the day once more, 
and some of the secret, at least, was out. Austen Cardew was 
part of Miss Anderson’s past, part of her experience, part of her 
disillusion. That was why Miss Anderson had introduced him 
into the conversation more than once ; she still felt an interest 
in his regrettable goings-on. What kind of interest, though ? 
Inimical, or still tender : or no, surely she was woman of the 
world enough to realise that the past was past and not worth 
troubling about ? 

Carlotta, full of conflicting guesses and impressions, said, 
“ You talk a lot of rot, you know, about senility, and being so 
much more attractive ten years ago, and all that. You knock 
spots off the younger generation just as you are.” 

Miss Anderson said, “ You don’t know what you’re talking 
about, my child.” but she looked pleased all the same, as she 
had done the day before. 

Carlotta gave much thought to Miss Anderson in her spare 
time during the next few days. She tried to realise what it 
was like to be forty (a great age, despite what she had tried to 
say of comfort)—to be forty, and single, and working for a 
iivmer, when one had been quite attractive enough to deserve 
and exjxxt a woman’s normal lot of love.marringe and children. 
It must be worse, she thought, lor a beautiful woman to be 
on the shelf, than for a plain one to whom the shelf must have 
been a life-long prospect. 
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Of course it was wrong, in 1939, to regard love and marriage 
as the only career for a woman, or to suppose that an in¬ 
telligent spinster at forty, must have nothing left to look 
f °™? rd to * But Miss Anderson did not appear to be making a 
succe f ° f the “reer of teaching. Here she was, with 
.^ ualdicatlons * wth personality and everything 

Jrh^? 1 # T tU S faSt “ Senior mistress of a sma11 countrified 

!r° t c T ce r’ f he ° Ught t0 ** head of onc the 

nT f!\° 0ls ‘ Carlotta thought she could not have 
puslied °n at the proper time. As an important Head she 

would have had both more money and more weight : a woman 

with professional ambition must surely want both. The heads 

the big schools made themselves heard at conferences helped 

fortv a fiftl nr COUntry ’ S ^ Cati ° nal Policy. Miss Anderson at 
lorty, fifty or more would fit very well into that picture But 

t£t dinging so tight to her Sere job 

that she was afraid to take what might be the losing side in 

any controversy with Porter. Now why ? g m 

xxrw k C ^ more than one reason : but one there was 

which could be stated on the known faru Mice a 1 3 

s °hi am ^ US in her P ro ^ Tn ^herwords^she^ad n" 
desh^fo^ i! er natUral d t Sir€S for love > home and family into 

a" il s^s“ on va 5 ,. ,ph '“ ■"** 

Carlotta asked herself further, Why this particular ch„if ? 

as.’B? arSrv"” 

to afend *0?^. him ’. whateve , r « had been, had come 

of winning iSr back ? ’ °" Pait ? WaS shc stU1 hopeful 

information ^Chrlatf-f *° oke(i hleak to one who had inside 

claimed irritably tr, h ,! er , ^ l ^ ld s over this, and ex¬ 

welcome T HotX ^ r sclf m bed, “ She can have liim and 

if I could - but ho 1 Id hand hirn to hcr on a P^te 
Miss Anderson ^ Ca ” 1 ? u Sh , e ^ d a £ reat admiration for 
out with this mhfiP n ° S ? alle ^ t dc ? ire m the W0lld to cut her 

experience of hn^n' ag f d S '? m 1 but she did not nccd a vast 

man to go bark 1 • n ? tl , ir f to £ uess that it: was unusual for a 
™ go back to his last-love-but-three at the bidding of his 
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newest love. From her own brief past she had learnt that 
nothing was deader than a dead affair : now that she was in 
love with Tom Sleigh, her former slight fancies were not only 
defunct but also unpleasant to contemplate. How could she 
ever have admired Charles Everest ? He was so limp that he 
seemed to be held together by his clothes. Or Philip Walker 
who was little, a miniature man ? No, if Mr. Cardew was an 
average sort of person, he probably thought of Miss Anderson 
at this date with something like horror. How damnable it was 
that men were such butterflies, and women, on the whole, so 
faithful! Rose, and Miss Anderson, and now that she had 
found her heart’s anchorage, poor Carlotta herself. . . . 

It was, of course, necessary for the existing scheme of 
civilisation that wives should be faithful: someone had to take 
responsibility for the children. But what reason on earth had 
the extra-marital woman, the Miss Anderson, to be faithful ? 
True, there were few male attractions in Throfton to take Miss 
Anderson's mind off Mr. Cardew. Reviewing those men of the 
middle-class whom she knew by sight, three bank-managers, 
a parson and two doctors, besides the school staff, Carlotta 
had to admit that they were not much to look at. Apart from 
the young, who had the recommendation of bloomy freshness, 
but at whom Miss Anderson, being far other than a Mallow, 
would not look in the way of love, there was simply nobody 
but Mr. Cardew. 

Men ran to seed so soon. If they lost their hair or a notice- 
able tooth, or gained an elderly spread, they did nothing about 
it. In this they were far more vain than women : they 
assumed that mere masculinity was enough to carry them 
successfully through all social encounters. Having this proud 
attribute, they need not trouble about looks or clothes. Mr. 
Cardew, in refreshing contrast to the majority, had been 
allowed by a kind providence to retain all his nice hair and 
all his charming teeth, and was not above adding to his 
natural endowments by wearing interesting shirts and ties. No 
one would insult him by calling him a dressy man—flannels or 
corduroys were his customary wear—but he was evidently one 
of those few who take a little thought for the pleasure of the 
eye. Possibly a man who had a feeling for the beauty of words 
was not insensitive to that of colour. And of course a man who 
had a reputation as any sort of artist need not be afraid of 
being seen in the greens or terra-cottas which so became Mr. 
Cardew. It was rather expected of him. 

And looking beyond the externals, one found more in Mr. 
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Cardew than in the other good gentlemen of Throfton. His 
brain was awake. His tongue, though sometimes an unruly 
member, was more lively to listen to than that of the parson 
or either of the doctors or any of the bank-managers ; only 
Harold Porter, B.A. (Oxon.), could compete as a talker, and on 
only one subject at that. 

And lastly, Mr. Cardew was amorous. As far as Carlotta 
could guess, no other male of middle-class and middle-age in 
Throfton had any tendency that way. While some women 
would consider it an objectionable quality, others would not : 
it would depend on the age and disposition of the inamorata. 

Taking him all in all, Mr. Cardew stood out a mile from his 
surroundings. Even if one disliked him, one had to admit that 
he was interesting. Miss Anderson had not disliked him. 

Clearly, she ought to have cut loose from him when he 
became tired of her. Ten years ago, she had said, their friend¬ 
ship flourished. Most probably, in two years it was dead as 
mutton. Perhaps in a year. Eight or nine years ago, Miss 
Anderson could have changed schools without much difficulty ; 
she was not “at the top of the Scale ” then. It was weak of 
her to have lingered on at Throfton : and it showed a deficiency 
in knowledge of men and of life. Yet she did not look either 
weak or innocent. 

Carlotta suddenly saw the material for a novel in Miss 
Anderson. She had always meant to write, if ever she accumu¬ 
lated enough money to treat herself to some spare time. At 
college she had written verses for the numerous ephemeral 
periodicals and for the relief of a somet imes overburdened 
heart ; the better ones were impersonal, the worse were about 
Love. (They seemed not too bad at the time, but immeasur¬ 
ably bad when the fancy died). She had tried her hand at t he 
inconclusive kind of short story which is short but not a stor\ : 
the snatching of a mood or the reporting of an incident, the 
only subject-matter with which a limited experience could 
provide her. But now here was a large subject, a long subject. 
and not about herself. On the day when the notion of writing 
it occurred to her, time would not run fast enough till the end 
of school : she dashed to her rooms and wrote three pages 
rapidly, describing Miss Anderson in a way which she knew 
with glorious certainty was vivid, accurate, brilliant. Then she 
stopped, because even her small knowledge of life and law was 
enough to tell her that one simply could not publish exact 
.accounts of one’s neighbours : were there no law of libel, it 
would still be unkind. And unfair. 
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What a pitv ! Here was this fascinating, complex character, 
with the twist of pathos supplying the conflict so necessary 
to make a story, and she could not use it. Because of course 
one wrote with the hope of publication ; else why write ? Why 
not keep it all locked in the breast ? . . . No, she could not 
publish Miss Anderson just as she was. It would be necessary 
to re-set her in some position in which no one would recognise 
her, not even herself. And there was the rub- 

“ For I know so little about life," muttered Carlotta to the 
fireplace, frowning and clenching her hands. " I know my own 
life just as far as it's gone, and my own feelings, and no other. 

If I try hard to think myself into another person's skin, I can 
guess what they think and feel . . . a bit . . . But I can't do 
their circumstances. I’d go wrong on details. The daily life 
of a shopkeeper, a Member of Parliament, a coal-miner, a 
farmer, a soldier—I know nothing at first-hand. I could never 
do them vividly. And women : an actress, a manicurist, a 
servant, a duchess, I’ve never been those things. Nor yet a 
wife or a mistress—I know one little bit of love too darned 
well, but I don't know a thing about being loved. How, how 
does one find out about life ? One can't do it all by experience ! 
And just mixing with people and looking and listening is going 
to take for ever. How old shall I be before I’m fit to write 
anything ? 

“ I don’t want to be like every one else and write about 
myself and my little environment. Most people start that way 
and it's usually pretty bad. All out of proportion, with being 
too near. Love and hate laying the colours on too thick. 
Objectiveness, that’s the thing to aim at. I might spread 
myself in a book about me and Tom, but it would be a better 
book about Miss Anderson. If only it were practicable ! " 

An idea struck her. She might talk over her problem—in 
general terms—with a real practitioner. Mr. Cardew wrote 
novels, and good ones. If he started young, how did he 
manage it ? 

But confound the man, she could not go and seek him out ; 
he would at once credit her with the wrong reasons. He was 
vain, flirtatious, sentimental—his novels might be good, but he 
wasn't—and he would certainly regard any expressions of 
interest in novel-writing as camouflage for quite another 
interest. She had lately avoided seeing him except with his 
family all round him ; even so, he had favoured her with looks 
of deep meaning, which, she had to confess, stirred up that-* 
queer hot feeling in the diaphragm. A not unpleasant feeling. 
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She shook herself. It was ridiculous to let personal relations 
stand in the way of knowledge. She would walk home with 
Anne the next day after games, and ask to see him, in a 
businesslike way, and conduct her interview on a high in¬ 
tellectual level, if possible from the other side of a large table. 

So next day she walked home with Anne. Mr. Car dew, it 
seemed, was down at the bottom of the long garden. Anne went 
to fetch him, leaving Carlotta with the good Rose. 

Carlotta prepared the way. “ I want to ask him about novel- 
writing : how you use real people—because you can’t use 
anything else but real people—in such a way that they don’t 
recognise themselves and get back at you for libel.” 

“ Oh, my dear,” said Rose with a comical twist of the face, 

don t say you want to write 1 He is so very unkind to young 
things who want to write 1 ” 

Carlotta flushed. “ Why shouldn't we write ? Someone's 
got to hake up where he leaves off.” 

People of his age don’t like being reminded that they've 
got to leave off,” said Rose. ” A writer doesn't have to leave 
off till he's ninety, anyway, provided his brain holds out. So 
you see it’s not a question of carrying on the work, but of 
competing with it. And the young have such a pull.” 

Have they ? Surely not. Surely the old gang's got the 
stranglehold on writing, the same as on politics.” 

” Don’t you believe it. Lots of young get choked off, of 
course, because they’re no good; that happens in every 
generation ; but those who are good get much more reclame 
than the established writers, just because they are new and 
it s possible to say new things about them. Twenty years ago, 
Austen burst forth like a comet. The reviewers loved him. He 
never has had a huge public, but he soon got the kind of public 
he wanted, and enough of it to ensure him a living. He was 
called one of our most promising younger writers. Then, you 
see, he ceased to be a younger wa iter : someone else came along 
to fill that place. He's gone on writing consistently good stuff, 
but no one can find anything new' to say about it ; the reviews 
of his last book are almost word for word the reviews of the 
one before. And the public drops off slowly. Some of them die, 
perhaps. He doesn’t get any new readers, because there are 
plenty of newer writers to catch the new readers. That's how 
it goes.” 

“ I see,” said Carlotta." “All the same, it’s small-minded 
of^an artist to discourage others. It's the art that matters.” 

“ Artists are only human, you'll find,” said Rose. 
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" Perhaps I'd better not bother him-” began Carlotta. 

** You’d better see him, no\y you’re here/' said Rose, “ or 
I'd get into trouble for sending you away. Here he is.” 

Austen Cardew had been gardening. He held his earthy 
hands away from him. “ How I hate manual labour,” he said. 

“ I could have done it, if you’d left it till to-morrow,” said 
Rose. 

" No, it’s good for me,” said Austen. “ I’d got stuck in a 
chapter, one of those difficult linking-up passage-of-time 
chapters. Nothing clears the head so well as hanging it 
between the knees while you plant things out.” 

” That's a valuable hint,” said Carlotta. “ I came to ask vou 
about writing, actually. Can you be bothered with me ? ' 

“ Beautiful young creatures are never a bother, even if they 
want to write,” said Cardew with a mocking bow, “ though I'd 
far rather they didn’t. Why write ? Rose, why should she 
write ? Consider the lilies of the field, my child/' 

“ You’ll stay to tea, won't you ? ” was Rose’s only 
rejoinder. 

Cardew led the way to his study, a very comfortable upper 
room with a view over the garden. " No one is allowed in 
here,” he said, " except Rose, for ten minutes a day, to sweep 
up the cigarette-ash. It’s as much as any one’s life is worth to 
try to get in after nine a.m. Now sit down there and let’s get 
this straight. Why do you want to write ? Is it because you 
read English at Oxford and got drunk on words, or is it because 
you’re longing to tell the world about yourself, how you’ve 
loved and suffered and been misunderstood ? Those are the 
only motives, at your age.” 

Carlotta, forewarned, kept her temper and sought for her 
reasons. Before she could reply he threw at her, “ The right 
answer is ‘ I think you’re perfectly horrid 1 ' or words to that 
effect.” 

” I wasn’t going to say that,” she said. " I was going to say 
I think I’ve got past those stages, both being drunk with 
words and wanting to write about myself. I want now to write 
about people in situations that seem to me—well-shaped, oh, 
and ironical ... I don’t know how to put it in a nutshell. But 
there is a sort ol shapeliness in things. You know, when you 
get a kind of vision of a person or an incident and it's clear-cut 
and just right -” 

' ^ cs - 1 know. This begins to be interesting,” said Cardew. 

She brought out her problem then : how she had seen a 
picture of a life, as it were, but could not write it down just 
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as it was because it would be too recognisable, yet could not 
re-set it for want of knowing the practical details of any other 
setting. 

Cardew looked at her keenly. “ Either you’ll have to change 
your occupation, to get to know some other ways of life, or 
you’ll have to wait till the staff of Throfton Secondary School 
ar ® t a U dead, and it may be a long time,” he said. 

“ I didn’t say it was anything about school.” 

“ Isn’t it ? Don't tell me fibs : I’m your doctor. Of course 
it is. Fascinating place, Throfton, fascinating people. Funny 
how the most ordinary circumstances turn out to be dramatic 
when you live in ’em. Well now, what can we do about it ? 
What other experience have you ? College. Child, it’s easy. 
Turn your school into a university and your staff into dons. 
Gosh, we 11 have fun with this ; I shall wish I were writing 
it myself.” 6 

‘‘ But-” said Carlotta. 

“ But me no buts. Don’t say you can't get right on with it 
because you haven’t time. Writers always have time. They 
make time. Let me see the first chapter this day week.” 

I d I wouldn’t like you to see it till it was published. 
Half-baked things are so off-putting,” temporised Carlotta. 
This would never do. He himself was to be the hero of the 
book, and a most unheroic one. 

He suspected nothing, but beamed with delight. " Bless my 
soul, a budding author who doesn't want me to read her 
manuscript. How right you are about manuscripts. Well, go 
ahead in your own way.” 

“ I thought you were always unkind to young writers,” 
murmured Carlotta. 

“ That was dear Rose doing watch-dog, no doubt,” said 
Cardew. “ She means well. As a matter of fact most of the 
fry who come bothering me need a lot of unkindness. But I 
have hopes of you. You seem to have got the right idea. It 
remains to be seen whether you have the guts to tackle the 
sheer hard work. A novel has to be at least eighty thousand 
words long, you know.” 

" It sounds a lot.” 

In most cases it’s about forty thousand too many. But 
the publishers want more rather than less. It appears that the 
libraries buy books by weight,” said Cardew. 

” How can you keep track of your length ? What does a 
thousand words look like in writing ? " asked Carlotta, 

discouraged. 
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“ You’d much best have a typewriter and type as you go." 

“ You’d soon learn. Experientia docet. I use three fingers 
myself, but I’m quick and fairly accurate. Look here, 111 have 

my old typewriter,done up for you-” 

“ Oh, no, I couldn't let you-” , 

“ I’m very seldom kind, my child; let me do the job 

thoroughly. Listen, there's tea.” , _ 

When they appeared at the tea-table, Rose looked them 
over anxiously, but seemed reassured. After tea, Carlotta went 
back to her rooms to correct books, thinking, ” How mistaken 
we arc in people ! There he was, kindness itself, and not a 
word or a look that the whole family couldn’t have been 


witness to.” , , 

Cut then a small ugly voice insinuated, Perhaps he s 

finished with you in that sort of way and is adding someone 
else to his collection, someone more amenable in that sort of 
way!” And the feeling in the diaphragm was definitely 
unpleasant, a sinking, ebbing sort of feeling. Carlotta 
took herself to task. “ Shut up, you ! Why shouldn’t he just 
have decided to say good-bye to all that and be kind 
and decent to a girl young enough to be his daughter, who 
needs his special help ? I’m bucked as anything to be thought 
worth helping. That was a smart idea of his, and I’ll get down 
to it right away. . . . Well, as soon as I’ve time. I’ll start at 
half-term. The staff all seems to be going away at half-term, 
but there’s no point in my going. Tom’s forty-eight hours 
aren’t enough to bring him right down from the north. But 
he'll have leave at Christmas.” 

The thought of Tom’s leave banished the sinking feeling 
from the diaphragm. 


C HA P T E R NINE 
Anne Cardew brought a note to school: 

“ Dear Miss Green, 

” If you aren't going away for half-term, do come to us. 
Austen wants to see you start the magnum opus. He has had 
his old typewiiler done up for you. 

” Yours sincerely, 

" Rose Cardew.” 
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Carlotta accepted the invitation, because though living 
alone was grand, a change did nobody any harm, especially at 
a time when the rest of the staff, except Porter, was going to 
enjoy a change. Half-term lasted from midday on Friday till 
Tuesday morning. Miss Anderson said, “ Are you going away, 
or will you take exercise on your beloved Heath ? Not so nice 
in a wet November, you’ll find." 

“ The Cardews have asked me to go there," said Carlotta. 
Miss Anderson smiled. “ Not the first time poor Rose has 
had to entertain Austen’s fancy-ladies ! " 

" You’re quite wrong,” said Carlotta. “ I’ve ceased to be a 
fancy-lady, and am now a literary protegee." 

" You don’t say so ! " mocked Miss Anderson. 

“ Fact. And really he’s awfully decent." 

Decent,’ " mused Miss Anderson. 

“ Yes, utterly decent in every sense," averred Carlotta. 

“ Must be growing subtle in his old age," said Miss Anderson. 
“ That's ungenerous of you," said Carlotta warmly. 

Austen Cardew announced that for the duration of half- 
term she was to have the use of his study. No one would 
disturb her, not even he. She was somewhat embarrassed by 
this noble offer. Suppose the Muse wouldn't work ? Mentally 
she had been trying quite seriously to fashion her story in its 
new scene, but for some reason she felt less enthusiastic about 
it. Perhaps her heart was failing her at the thought of all those 
thousands of words. Cardew had himself cast doubts upon her 
ability to face the hard work. She rallied her forces and 
determined that she'd show him. She owed it to him, for his 
kindness. 

So on the Saturday morning, after she had made her bed and 

helped Rose with the washing-up, she banished herself to the 

study. Austen had gone out, in spite of the forbidding weather, 

for a long tramp ; and as usual he had dramatised his going, 

striding off merrily this time as though seeking adventure at 

the ends of the earth. He had taken a great deal of food in a 

knapsack, but Anne remarked to her mother : 

What’s the betting he's back quite soon after lunch ? He 

always gets tired of himself much sooner than he thinks he’s 
going to." 

tt We a fi do," said Rose absently. 

“Oh, no, Mother I " said Anne. “ When I’m grown up I 
shall love to be alone. Think of it, no more having to be 
polite to dear old Mrs. Mumfrey and sweet old Mr. Cummins 
and delightful old Mrs. Martindale when they drop in, because 


? 
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they won't drop in: no one will drop in, only people I like 
win come when I ask them, and I'U ask them because I like 
them. Imagine it, only knowing the people you like 1 # 

“ My dear Anne,” said Mrs. Cardew, “ I don t knowrn what 
walk of life you expect to find only the people you like.^ 

“ Oh of course, there's swarms of duds everywhere, said 
Anne " but you needn’t know them, except just to grin at in 
the street if you must. You've been so promiscuous, Mother 
I suppose you never thought that you would be inflicting all 
your old funnies on for a great part of our young lives 
“ If I had it wouldn’t have made any difference, said Kose. 
“ You can’t live in a little town without knowing everybody 
of your own class. And they weren’t so old twenty years ago, 
or so funny. They were very kind to me when first we came 


“ You shouldn’t let people be kind to you ! ” said Anne. 
“ It’s a millstone round your neck ever after.’ ^ 

“ There are times when one’s glad of kindness, said Kose, 
" and anyway there are lots of people who simply can t be 
prevented from being kind. ’ 

Anne, taking Carlotta up to the study, continued this theme. 
“ Honestly, Miss Green, you’re of my generation, don t you 
think the old ’uns wasted far too much time on social nonsense? 
Life’s speeded up so much now—there’s such thousands of 
things to do—one just doesn't have time for sitting and 
chatting about Miss Wood’s father’s rheumatism and all that. 
I mean, it doesn’t get you anywhere. It doesn’t teach you 
anything you didn’t know before. So why do it ? ” 

Three months ago Carlotta would have agreed heartily with 
Anne. But now she replied hesitatingly, “ I think the answer 


is kindness.” . . 

" Oh, to heck with kindness,” said Anne. ‘ I shall take jolly 

good care never to need any. It pursues you all your life, if 
you let it.” 

“ And I wouldn’t be too sure,” Carlotta went on with her 
own thoughts,” that you learn nothing new from taking an 
ini crest in people’s rheumatism. No two people are the 


same- 

“ Oh, Miss Green, all the people of Throfton are the same I 
Or no, let’s be fair : thirty-three per cent are the same in one 
way, thirty-three per cent are the same in another way, say 
thirty per cent arc the same in a third way, and that leaves 
four per cent who are out of the ruck, such as Daddy, and 
you, and myself, and—I can’t think of anybody else on the 
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spur of the moment. There’s the dear old sweet old gossips ; 
and the professional people who are tied down to their pro¬ 
fessions and sort of wary and all-things-to-all-men because it's 
good for business ; and the Poor ; and Us, the Originals, very 
few and far between. You must admit I'm right." 

Carlotta thought of Rose Cardew, representing, according to 
Anne, the gossips, Harold Porter and Miss Anderson the pro¬ 
fessional people, and Mrs. Eva Bellamy and her son Peter the 
poor, and answered, “ What is the population of this burg ? 
Between three and four thousand ? Then I imagine there'll be 
between three and four thousand different specimens of human 
nature in it. You don’t begin to grow up till you realise that, 
Anne—I’ve only just begun myself." 

"Does being grown-up mean putting up with endless 
dullness, then ? " 

" No, in realising that it isn't dullness." 

" That sounds pi," said Anne. 

" It isn’t meant to be," said Carlotta, blushing. " I don't 
mean in the least that people are all sweet and' nice. That 
would be dull. Nine-tenths of them are pretty awful. But 
interesting, because different." 

“ Then you’re not asking me to love everybody ? " 

" Lord, no, one couldn’t. I only suggest that everybody’s 
worth making a note of." 

,, I honestly believe Mother loves everybody," said Anne. 

She s too guileless to put it all on. That generation was so 
thoroughly trained to appear good that in the end goodness 
became second nature." 


" What generation do you suppose your mother to be ? " 
asked Carlotta, amused. 

“ §h, well, Victorian ; you know what I mean." 

Mrs. Cardew is Edwardian, a very different kettle of 
child. I wouldn't put it past her to be a note-taker." 
What, Mother ? " cried Anne. 

Well, your father’s of the same generation, and you can 
bet he s a note-taker." 

But then, he's exceptionally intelligent," said Anne. 
"f lot j a .}h° u ght of Rose Cardew’s lively black eyes, and 
wondered if the family’s intelligence was confined to Austen 

ai \ ‘> n * < V At jh events. Rose was far more likeable than 

f 1 r C ui i em * Anne was a child of promise, but at the uncom- 
fortable know-all stage which clever children seemed bound to 

go through in their later teens, while Austen was reprehensible. 

Yet no, he too could be disinterestedly kind, it appeared. She 
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must be careful not to misjudge him. It was a mistake to , 
measure a man by the same rule as a woman, since Nature 
had made him a little differently Masculine peccadiUoes were 
more frequent and obvious than feminine because both Nature 
and custom had given man the initiative. It would be rather 
fun to be a man, mused Carlotta, settling down at Mr. Cardeiv^ s 
table To have the initiative. ... But would it be such fun to 
ask Tom Sleigh to marry her, if Tom said No ? Perhaps it was 
better not to have the initiative, and to live in hope. . 

^he dwelt on Tom for half an hour before it occurred to her 
that Mr. Cardew might expect to see some evidence of work 
when he returned. Conscience packing her she quickly 
covered several pages with the material which she hadmore 
or less thought-out already. One began a novel about Oxford 
bv describing the place : Carlotta liked stories to have the 
space and depth which a well-drawn landscape gave them 
She remembered that setting only too well, the incomparably 
beautiful setting of her own romance. Every stone of that city 
was hallowed. If ever dust and waste-paper had been blown 
about the streets, she had not see it ; she had taken no 
exception to the villadom of North Oxford, her eye had passed 
over the industrial suburbs. Looking back now, she saw the 
grand curve of the High in the mellow lights and shadows of 
sunset and the breadth of the Broad in the fairy-tale amethy¬ 
stine dimness of winter dusk, benign trees shading St. Giles's in 
summer, a woodcut in strong black and white which was 
Merton Lane in moonlight. It was easy to cover pages with 


this kind of thing. 

Then she read the pages over, for lunch-time was near, and 
realised that she had written from the heart, not the head. She 
would never lit an ironically-observed situation into that 
picture. Miss Anderson did not belong to the Home of Lost 
Causes. She must look at her story all over again, push it away 
into perspective and observe with a sharp eye only such things 
as would contribute to the effect she wanted to produce. She 


tore her pages up. 

Lunch was chatty. Neither Rose nor Anne asked her how 
her work had gone ; they were well-disciplined to the proper 
behaviour of a writer’s household, by the writer with whom 
they lived. They questioned her with frank curiosity about her 
childhood and family : the aunts were trotted out to amuse 
them, and very amusing the aunts could be, when Carlotta was 
in the right mood. Now that she was independent of them, she 
saw their quaintnesses in the benign light of impartiality : she 
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did not hate or condemn them any more : and they made far 
better material for conversation like this than when they were 
the obsessions of her girlhood. Rose and Anne laughed a great 
deal, and Rose said to her daughter. “ Never call me ante¬ 
diluvian again ! But they sound rather sweet." Whereat 
Carlotta remarked wonderingly, *' Yes, I suppose they are : 
I suppose they were. You know, dependence is damnable ; it 
warps your judgment. I used to hate them like hell when 1 
had to fight with them about being old enough to go to the 
pictures alone, but I realised even at the time that they meant 
it all for my good. I believe 1 shall be quite glad to see them 
again, now that I don’t have to ask them for anything." 

“ You see, Anne," said Rose. 

“ What does Anne see ? " asked Carlotta. 

“ I hope she sees that there may come a time when she’ll be 
glad to revisit awful old Throfton and her awful old parents. 
At present she lives for the day when she can cast our dust 
off her feet lor ever." 

“ We all do : we grow out of it," said Carlotta. 

“ Green, there you go again," wailed Anne, " letting 

me down at every turn. I didn’t know you were so revoltinglv 
moral! " J 

ti Dm not ! " cried Carlotta, affronted. 

‘‘But you are 1 Always saying the right thing. You sound 
as H you even believe the right tiling." 

“ 1 certainly believe what I say, or most of it. I'm 
sorry-' began Carlotta. 

“ Don’t be sorry," Rose Cardew intervened. “ It’s fright¬ 
fully good for Anne to have a friend just enough older than 
herself to remember sixteen, and to demonstrate that one 
grows out of sixteen. You carry far more conviction’than I 
«\ “? cause Anne can’t believe that I was ever sixteen." 

<* X 0 ! 1 Were &°°d eT > i R those days," said Anne. 

Only because we couldn’t help it," said Rose. " We were 
the same inside ; but I don’t expect you to believe it. "Miss 
Green, when you have a family I hope for your sake they’ll be 
boys ; boys aren’t half the trouble." 

That's only because of all this unfairness between the 
sexes," said Anne. " Boys can leave home at quite tender 
ages, and go out on their own and everything, simply because 
boys don’t have babies when they go wrong. Girls have to be 
looked after and chaperoned and watched and warned and 
lectured, because they're liable to have babies on the slightest 
provocation. I keep telling Mother that I don’t go in for that 
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sort oi thing at all, petting and necking and all that, it gives 
me the creeps-” 

“ That’s another thing you’ll grow out of, said Carlotta. 

“ Meaning that some day I’ll meet Mister Right ? ” said Anne 
in accents which showed that the prospect made her sick. 

“Well, we’ll hope he'll be Mister Right,” said Carlotta, 

“ but anyway you can take it from me that there will come a 
time when you’re just as liable to haye a baby as any other 
poor weak woman : and I'm the first to admit that it is the 

great handicap of our sex.” 

“ There’s such a thing as birth control,” said Anne. 

Carlotta avoided catching Rose's eye. It would never do to 
laugh at Anne. She said, “ Quite so, but a lot of people don’t 
seem to remember it at the psychological moment.” 

“ More fools they,” pronounced Anne with all the assurance 

of the untried. 

Carlotta went up to the study again after lunch, but she 
felt too well-fed, both bodily and mentally, to begin her novel 
once more. She pecked at the typewriter : and after .half an 
hour in came Rose, in utter violation of the promise of privacy. 
Carlotta was just thinking, with a mental grimace, “ So it’s as 
her daughter’s friend that my hostess accepts me ! ” when the 
hostess entered. 

“ Working ? ” asked Rose. “ I thought not : Austen never 
works after lunch, though he pretends to. Do you mind if I 
talk to you about Anne ? You could be such a help with her, 
because she admires you a lot, which isn’t really surprising.” 

“ Talk away,” said Carlotta. “ She’s a nice bright child— 
puts such a whack of spirit into everything. Those are the ones 
that worry their parents, no doubt. 

“ Its like this,” said Rose : “we saved on her schooling so 
as to be able to a fiord college—and she says she won’t go. 
Says she doesn’t want to be in statu pupiltari for ever. She has 
it all mapped out : wants to leave school after her exam in the 
summer, and cook her age, and join the Wrens, where she will 
get some secretarial training ; then according to herself she’ll 
be able to earn her bread and butter in London after the war, 
while homing-in on journalism. Independence is the keynote. 
Of course Throfton is a dull little hole, and the school is rather 
a drudging little school, and one can understand her wanting 
to break loose. What she doesn't understand is that college in 
itself would be a tremendous change, and not a bit like school.” 

1 he trouble is,” said Carlotta, “ that at this school none 
of the other girls has any better prospect in life than going 
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into a shop, or a bank, or elementary teaching. The great idea 
is to start earning soon, in fact most of them have to. Anne 
has no one to rub up her ambition on." 

“ You do think she ought to go to college ? " 

“ She’s absolutely the right type," said Carlotta, " half 
brains and half social ability. She'd get everything out of it. 
The bookworms only get part, and the idle rich only get part : 
but Anne would get the lot." 

“ As you did ? " 

“ Yes, as I did," said Carlotta with a reminiscent smile. 

“ But then, you went to a good school, where a decent career 
was the natural thing." 

" Well, yes, a lot of us went on to Oxford and Cambridge 
and places." 

Rose sighed. " It does make a difference. It oughtn’t to. 
Austen and I thrashed it out, and in theory it was all right : 
the education at secondary schools, in the examination sense, 
is as good as anywhere. It’s the outlook on life that is wrong.” 

Carlotta thought. " Would you call it wrong ? " she 
hazarded. " I think it’s just expedient : a question of the 
parents’ means. It 'ud be no good, except for the most 
brilliant who can get both major county scholarships and 
college scholarships, for these children to yearn for Oxford or 
Cambridge. Of this year’s lot there’s only the boy Bellamy, 
and he’s quite exceptional." 

“ Surely something is rotten in the State of Denmark," said 
Rose. " We're supposed to have such a marvellous educational 
system, whereby the poorest can get to the top of the tree. It 
costs the taxes plenty." 

“ I imagine it would have to cost the taxes a lot more, if 
it really was as good as it's cracked up to be," said Carlotta. 
“ Of course a school like Throfton is hardly a fair test. I think 
the big town secondaries send a lot more children to uni¬ 
versities, partly because town children are brighter, and partly 
because the big schools get the better teachers." 

“ But that's all wrong,” said Rose. " Throfton needs a first- 
class school because there isn’t another for about thirty miles. 
It serves a huge area, so it has just as much chance of getting 
clever children as any town school.” 

“ The county education committee doesn’t look at it like 
that," said Carlotta. “ I don’t know if we’ll ever get rid of the 
idea that anything’s good enough for country clodhoppers. I 
must say Mr. Porter has bigger ideas : but he hasn't the 
handling of the education-rate.” 
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“ Do you like Mr. Porter ? " , „ 

" He’s one of the least likeable people I’ve ever met, said 
Carlotta,” but his theories are good. He talks like an 
idealist—and then you find he’s a slave-driver and money- 

grubber.” • 

“ Perhaps he’s driven to be,” said Rose. ” Circumstances do 

knock people's ideals about.” 

“ That's a charitable view. You are charitable, aren’t you ? 
said Carlotta.* “ Personally I dislike him the more because I 
was so taken with his line of talk. But his own failings don t 
discredit the line of talk, necessarily. I mean, it’s the idea one 
believes in, not the man. People are all fallible and mortal, 
but ideas go on growing for generations, and—and may be 
perfectible.” 

Rose said, “ Tell me the ideas.” So Carlotta delivered a 
Sons-of-Demos in her own words, which were not exactly 
Porter’s words, but which, in their slangy, jerky way, with 
bursts of inexperienced eloquence, seemed to be intelligible 
enough to the attentive Rose. Then, after a moment’s silence, 
Rose said, “ You earnest young things have the world in your 
hands, you know. Quite different from the last generation. 
After the last war we had gangs of Bright Young People bent 
on fantastic amusement, and any serious thinking was left to 
the middle-aged. But this time it’s the young who are deadly 
serious and the elderly who cling to pleasure.” 

” Ob, don’t call me deadly serious,” cried Carlotta. “ It 
sounds as if I were a bore.” 

“ So you might be, my child, with more opportunity,” said 
Rose. “ All reformers are liable to be bores. It's their job to 
do their stuff in season and out of season, just in case, among 
twenty bored people, they may catch one convert. Of course 
an attractive personality helps you not to be a bore. I must 
say you don’t bore me in the least, at a first hearing.” 

” But what do you think of the idea ? ” asked Carlotta, for 
that, after all, was the important thing. 

Rose smiled. ” I'm rather out of my depth in that sort of 
tiling,” she said. *' It sounded all right, as you put it. But 
I’m not one of the world’s thinkers. My place is the home, 
and I've been jolly well put in it and kept there.” 

” But you can’t help thinking ! ” 

“ My thinking is about people, and food, and money,” said 
Rose. 

But here there was a noise on the stairs and Mr. Cardew 
came bounding in, with raindrops on his hair and youth and 
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health in every line of his gestures—and stopped in mid-bound 
with a marked change of expression. 

What s this ? ” he barked.. “ No one comes in here but I 
and those who have my special permission-” 

Heil Hitler ! ” said Caxlotta. Really the man could not be 
allowed to speak to his wife like that in front of a much 
younger woman, a comparative stranger : if at all. 

Mr. Cardew recollected himself and smiled stifilv. “ I’m 
sorry, but if I give them an inch they take an ell. Families are 
like that. A writer needs to be a Hitler to his family. Brutal 
as I am, Rose hasn’t yet got rid of the idea that she married 
an averagely sociable animal. Women are slow to learn.” He 
widened his smile to indicate that this was jocularly meant. 
Then he bundled Rose out, not urgently, with a final hearty 
pat on the shoulder. 

“ I wasn’t working, you know. I don’t seem to be able to 
work to order,” said Carlotta. 

“ My sweet child, I don't care a hoot whether you work or 
not. But I do like to know that there’s one place in the house 
where I can have you to myself,” said Mr. Cardew. 

This was most unexpected. Carlotta said slowly, “ So all— 

this-” lifting a helpless hand to include in its bathed 

gesture the study, the refurbished typewriter, the pile of paper 
and by inference all his kind help. He seized the hand and 
imprisoned it. 

” Bird-lime, my chicken, bird-lime.” 

She told herself to be very angry. She was angry—half of 
her. It was abominable of him to have taken her in about her 
writing : she really cared about it. So she tried to pull her 
hand away, but his other arm encircled her waist with practised 
firmness so that she had no purchase. “It was beastly of you 
to pretend to be interested in my book,” she burst out. ” You 
said you thought I'd got something-” 

“ So you have. Lots. Such nice hair, and a most glorious 
skin, and vivacity, and the loveliest legs in England. What 
more do you want ? ” 

Anger crumpled under the barrage of compliments. It was 
difficult anyway to concentrate on anger when a queer feeling 
like an electric current w r as shooting all over one's body from 
a live-wire round one’s waist. Carlotta felt her lips quirking 
as she said, “ I want to write.” 

” That will do later. Much later,” said he. ” If you feel 
hurt about it, I may as well tell you I wasn't just pulling your 
leg : I do think you’ve got the right way of seeing your subject. 

D 
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Not hurt any more ? That’s right. You're far prettier when 
you smile : every one is. Advice to young beauties—never try 
to look soulful.” 

Carlotta laughed with real pleasure. “ You’re an awful man, 
but it is nice to be called beautiful.” She tried again, un¬ 
successfully, to wriggle out of his arm. 

" Do you mean to say no one has ever told you how lovely 
you are ? ” said Mr. Cardew, holding her tight. 

Carlotta shook her head dumbly, thinking of Tom Sleigh, 
whose nearest approach to it had been, “ I wish you wouldn t 
put all that muck on your face : why paint the lily anyway?”: 
a remark which she had laid up and treasured in her heart 
until that moment. 

“ Blind young men they have at Oxford nowadays,” 
observed Mr. Cardew, and kissed her. 

It was the kiss of an experienced lover, and it took a long 
time. At last Carlotta returned to consciousness and, pro¬ 
foundly shocked at herself, pulled her head back with a 
breathless ” Oh ! ” 

“ Child, don’t tell me you have never been kissed before,” 
said Mr. Cardew, himself somewhat disturbed but rapidly 
regaining his poise. 

” Never—like—that,” muttered Carlotta. 

“ Singularly pure young men they have at Oxford nowa¬ 
days,” bantered Mr. Cardew, fully recovered. 

Carlotta rose to the defence of her generation. “ I don’t 
think it’s that. But that sort of kiss needs a lot of practice, 
I should think, with girls who are . . . not unwilling . . .” 

“ Very delicately put,” he laughed. " And quite true. It’s 
the achievement of half a lifetime. Tell me : what about my 
girl ? Was she . . . unwilling ? ” He took her face gently in 
his hands and tilted it so that he could study it. " Truth, now. 
No good telling a lie, because I know the answer. But I want 
to hear you confess it.” 

” You’re a bit of a sadist,” said Carlotta. “ You’d like me 
to hang my head and blush. You want to shame me. But I 
was not unwilling and I'm not ashamed. I have an animal 
natuie, like all the rest of creation.” And it was mainly true. 

His hands dropped quickly from her face. “ Well, that’s a 
back-hander 1 Just animal nature, was it ? ” 

What did you think it was ? ” said Carlotta defiantly. 
His voice dropped to its vibrant, disturbing notes. “ With 
me, it's love.” he said. 
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CHAPTER TEN 

The rest of the week-end was a nightmare of divided person¬ 
ality. It was difficult to put on a convincing presentation of 
daughter's friend and wife's confidante when conscious to 
the finger-tips of that other relation which was developing 
with headlong speed and dynamic intensity. If Carlotta had 
needed any proof of Austen Cardew’s experience in these 
matters, she would have found it in the discretion and aplomb 
with which he conducted a passionate affair under his own 
roof, passing from lover to paterfamilias in as much time as it 
took to go downstairs from study to dining-room. Herself, she 
found the necessary change of face rather more difficult. 

She was divided in her own heart too. She had no time to 
think about it till bed on the Saturday (having been kissed 
once more, in a dark angle of the ancient stairs) and first she 
asked herself what she ought to do. She had never been in 
this sort of situation before. Loyalty to Rose, whom, actually, 
she liked far better than any one else in the house, suggested 
that it was disgraceful to remain under her roof in these 
circumstances. But if she trumped up an excuse to quit before 
Tuesday, it would be very obviously trumped-up, and would 
probably give away the real reason. Would Rose like to be 
as good as told, “ Your husband is making love to me, so I 
must go ? " Possibly Rose guessed it, from old experience. 
But weren’t things made worse by being put into words ? 

Carlotta punched her pillow and whispered, “ I wish I’d 
smacked his face right at the beginning, then it would never 
have come to this. But I didn't, and why didn't I ? " 

And here came the truth. She did not wish she had smacked 
his face. She had never had the faintest impulse to smack his 
face. She ought to have hated his love-making, but in plain 
fact she didn’t. Right and wrong were simply obliterated, and 
so was the memory of Tom Sleigh, by the warm tide that swept 
over her at Austen Cardew's touch. What she had said in the 
hope of making him feel small was the simple truth of the 
matter : she was part of the animal creation, and she couldn't 
help it. Well, it was all to the good to know oneself; Know 
Thyself was the First Commandment of all the young talkers 
busy moulding themselves and each other in the sitting-rooms 
and cafes and punts of Oxford. There was nothing to be 
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ashamed of in being part of the animal creation, indeed it was 
no use to be ashamed of it. There you were. . . . 

And he had said, “ With me, it’s love.” . .. . 

The memory of the tone in which he said it sent delicious 
little spirals of pleasure along Carlotta’s nerves. “ But that s 
mere vanity,” she scolded herself. " You’re bucked to think 
vou’ve got a man crazy about you. Snap out of it I Think 
how many others he’s said it to. It s probably true, at the 
time, but it’s rather a cheap little bouquet when you're only 
one of a procession. Is he the kind of man you re proud to 
have caught, I ask you.? Forty-five, married and with grown¬ 
up children ? Oh, hell, that’s vanity again, the other way 
round. You are not to look on men as feeders for your vanity. 

Either you love or you don’t.” 

Up popped the inevitable question, did she love Austen 

Cardcw or didn’t she ? 

No, not love. Not as she understood it. 

But had she ever understood it ? Tom Sleigh had given her 
precious little instruction. She knew a great deal about loving 
m vain, but nothing at all about how one might feel if one was 
loved. If ever Tom had kissed her . . . like that . . . the same 
tide of feeling might have risen for him. 

But he hadn’t—because he didn’t know how. None of those 
young things had the smallest idea how to make love. Like 
Carlotta, they hadn’t had time to learn yet. She thought, 
pondering this, that many people who married young must 
marry without any notion of how to make love. Did they ever 
learn ? Not with one another : marriage was too proper and 
prosy a relation. If she were married to Tom, would the 
“ animal nature ” get much of a run ? She could imagine Tom 
being very shocked. 

But it was part of love, this animal nature. Love would be 
a pale and anaemic thing without it, she said from the depths 
of her new experience. Love had been a pale and anaemic 
thing without it. 

She was growing very last in self-knowledge, but it did not 
help her to plan-out her Sunday's behaviour. Sleep overtook 
her before she had made any compromise between self and 
Rose Cardcw. And she dreamed tantalisingly of Tom Sleigh. 

Sunday was wet. The Cardcws did not go to church, Rose 
started a general discussion about this at breakfast ; she said 
she could not help wishing that her children had been brought 
up as she was. because though no doubt religion became merely 
habitual that way, it was a good habit, Austen sailed in at top 
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speed, declaring that religion, of all things, ought not to he 
habitual. Either it was a deep personal experience or it didn’t 
exist in a person at all. And Anne took the wind out of his 
sails by asking how, if you didn't know anything about it, you 
were ever going to have a deep personal experience of it. 

“ I don't see why I shouldn’t have a deep personal experience 
of the beauty of nature, if I was took that way, which I'm not 
very often,” said Anne. " More likely a deep personal experi¬ 
ence of the beauty of Shakespeare. But of religion, no.” 

“ You learn Scripture at school,” said Austen. “ Can't you 
appreciate the beauty of the life of Christ ? 

“ Oh, we aren’t taught it like that,” said Anne. " We have 
the journeys of the Apostles, and it’s a job to sort out the 
various happenings at the various places. I don’t think I’ve 
ever read a whole Gospel through, and if I had, it would be a 
story to me, not religion.” 

“ It’s a very fine story, though,” said Austen. “ Knocks 
spots off Shakespeare, for poetry, drama and—nobility, let’s 
say. Why don't you have a go at it, as it's Sunday and wet ? ” 

“ Do you mind if I go to church ? ” said Carlotta, who had 
just thought of this way of avoiding a tite d tSte in Austen’s 
study. 

“ What ? You a church-goer ? Of course some of your 
generation are. Either you’re a militant rationalist or an 
almost as militant religious-revivalist. It’s a sign of the times.” 

” I don’t think I’m either,” said Carlotta, “ but it's Armistice 
Sunday and it seems a suitable time to put up a prayer for my 
young man in the army.” 

“ Oh, you’ve a young man in the army ? ” asked Austen 
sharply. 

“ Yes, sort of,” said Carlotta only too truthfully. 

But church was only an escape from circumstances ; it was 
not an escape from thought. Carlotta had done so much 
church going in her childhood that the liturgy flowed past her 
consciousness like an old story repeated ad nauseam ; she came 
out of her deeper thoughts at one point to ask herself if Rose's 
“ habitual ” religion was in fact a good habit : church services 
might mean something to someone who came to them of free 
will later in life when capable of understanding them, but they 
never meant anything to those whose ears had been deadened 
by them in childhood. One slept peacefully beside a railway 
station if one had always lived there ; one could sleep as 
peacefully through Morning Prayer. 

But she did not sleep nor did she pray for Tom Sleigh except 
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in a conscience-stricken way when the rector read the special 
prayers for the occasion. Most of the time she was wishing 
she were in Austen Cardew’s study, being made love to. He 
was strong wine, and one drink called for more. 

In the afternoon there was no avoiding him. He told her in 
front of Rose and Anne that he wanted to talk to her about 
that novel of hers ; and to say that she didn't want to talk 
to him would have been rather startling to Rose and Anne. 

In the study, he went over to the window and stared out at 
the rain, then turned and said in a whimsical voice, “ Tell me 
about this sort of young man of yours.” 

“Oh, he’s just one of my year at Oxford-” 

" How old ? ” 

“ Twenty-two.” 

" Tall ? Good-looking ? ” 

” Yes, both ; very.” 

Austen sighed. “ How suitable. And you love him very 
much.” 

• “ Yes ” 

“ And how much does he love you ? ” 

“ I haven’t the slightest idea,” said Carlotta lightly. 

“ Poor child,” said Austen. ” So you know how I feel about 
you. But it's much worse for me because I’m old and un¬ 
handsome and marriedin fact it’s quite hopeless for me.” 

How different this from the masterful bantering lover of 
yesterday. Carlotta did not know how to treat him ; only 
knew that the humorous sadness of his voice set up an intoler¬ 
able ache in her breast. 

And he said, ” I’m going to sleep. I didn't sleep last night. 
Would you like something to read ? Try Hazlitt's Liber 
Amoris : I don’t suppose you've read it, and it will educate 
you in two ways.” 

Sleep he did, or put up a remarkably good imitation, while 
Carlotta divided her time between failing to concentrate on 
the Liber Amoris and longing for him to wake up. He looked 
young and unhappy in sleep. She wanted to go over and kiss 
him, and tell him that it wasn't hopeless, that he wasn’t old 
or unhandsome—but of course he was married : no getting 
away from that. It was a good thing he had remembered it, 
but a pity from Carlotta’s point of view that he had not 
remembered it yesterday, before he kissed her. 

Oh, how could he lie there and sleep in his chair while she 
was tortured with love and pity and hate and resentment ? 

He woke up when Rose sounded the gong for tea, and steered 



Carlotta out of the room with a paternal arm lightly round her 
shoulders. 

I think, he said, " we will dedicate Armistice Sunday to 
the sort of young man in the army, don't you ? " 

This unlooked-for delicacy was even more trying to Carlotta 
than his yesterday s behaviour. All the time she was endeavour- 
mg to impersonate a normal young school-teacher with a clear 
conscience—Anne’s friend and Rose’s confidante—she was 
asking herself forlornly if he had really meant all that, if he 

was resigned to hopelessness, and if he was never going to ki^s 
her again. 

After tea he retired to the study alone, reappearing at supper 
with a tired, dejected air and his hand over his eyes, which 
he said, were paining him. And so, apparently, to bed, for he 
was absent when the others said good-night. Carlotta lay 
awake feeling unloved, unkissed, with an aching emptiness 
somewhere in the middle of her. 

‘‘This is love. It must be : it’s so frightful,” she concluded. 

On the Monday, Rose and Anne had arranged a shopping- 

day and a theatre in Cambridge, a place of fairly easy access 

by train. Naturally, their guest was to go too. Rose left every- 

thing as ready as she could for Austen, who, she said, would 

rather starve than do anything for himself. He was capable of 

boiling a kettle but no more. He came down late to breakfast, 

looking haggard, and Carlotta wished she might stay to cook 

him a proper lunch : but it wouldn't be a very good lunch if 

she cooked it. She thought it was heartless of' Rose to go off 

for a whole day, leaving him to cold meat ; clearly Miss 

Anderson had been right in saying that the children mattered 

more to Rose than her husband. Austen was subdued at 

breakfast and said a very pianissimo farewell. Rose said to him 

perfunctorily on the doorstep, “ And what are you going to do 

to-day, dear ? ” to which he replied gloomily, “ Work, if I can. 

oot to hammer something out sometime ; keep the wolf from 
the door. 

Was so sorr y ^ or th a t she did not much enjoy 
the day in Cambridge, which was a scramble in and out of 
crowded shops most of the time. Some day she would come to 
Cambridge by herself and have a look at the Backs and King's 
College and all the things which Rose and Anne took for 
granted. She would have liked to sit in some quiet beautiful 
spot and think her sorrowful thoughts, though perhaps 
November was not the best time of year for sitting and 
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They arrived home after black-out and found a dead house, 
the fires out, the windows un-blinded, and a few dirty dishes 
m the sink. 

“ Oh, what a man,” sighed Rose, 

Things were looking more homelike by the time Austen 
came in. Rose did not reproach him for neglecting the fires 
and the black-out. She said instead, ” Had a good day, dear?” 

“ Quite a good day,” said Austen, with a curious, remote 
satisfaction. “ Worked till about three non-stop, then went 
out on Anne’s bicycle for a breath of air. Quite a good day. 
But I punctured your bicycle, Anne ; I’m sorry.” 

The strange air of remoteness, as of a friendly visitor from 
another star, hung about him all evening until he took himself 
off to his study, when the others were thinking of going to bed, 
to polish up his day’s work, he said. Carlotta heard him mov¬ 
ing about the house hours later, when she was in the middle of 
regretting being sorry for him, because he had obviously 
succeeded in losing himself in his work all day. He was lucky 
to have work to lose himself in. Obviously he hadn’t given a 
thought to her at all. 

Next morning he had only just come down to breakfast 
when it was time for her to hurry off to school. 

“ Dear me, are you leaving us ? ” he said with an air of 
surprised preoccupation. ” See you again soon, my dear, see 
you again soon.” Carlotta had the impression that his mind 
was still quite full of his work. 

Rose, too, said, ” Come again soon, Carlotta,” as though she 
meant it. And as a matter of fact there was little enough to 
cause Rose misgivings—now. 

The daily round of school seemed dull and sterile, the 
children stupid, life an almighty bore—although busier than 
ever, in spite of Porter’s promise that half-term would show 
some respites in Carlotta’s time-table. There were two causes 
for the rush of work : Elder had not yet returned from his 
half-term holiday (the others sighed and remarked that nobody 
had expected him to) and Pond had written to say that he 
was not returning at all. Pond had put on His Majesty's 
uniform. 

Porter was much put out. At the informal staff-meeting 
called to apportion the extra work, he said he could not under¬ 
stand Pond. 

“ I can,” said Carlotta. ” He was a stop-gap here ; now 
he’s found a place where he isn't a stop-gap. What I can’t 
understand is his being passed by the army doctors.” 
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“The army doctors’ll pass anybody, at present,” said Miss 
Anderson. 

“ Well, I hope he'll be all right,” said Carlotta, " with all 
that route-marching, and sleeping under canvas and so forth.” 

But no one else seemed to be worried about Pond. He passed 
right out of the consciousness of the school. The worry was, as 
Porter said, to find a “ temporary ” at short notice to fill 
his place. 

After the staff-meeting, Miss Anderson said to Miss Moly- 
neux, “ Do you know, Molly, Pond has given me an idea. 
What he can do, we can do. You would be a boon to the 
M.O.I., Molly, with your perfect French-” 

“ And German, as it happens,” murmured Miss Molyneux. 

“ And there might even be something for me. Organising, 
that's my strong suit. The women's services will need plenty 
of organising. Molly, come now and see Porter with me.” 

“ Oh, I couldn't, all in a hurry like this.” 

“ Come on. If we go cold on it we shall never warm up 
again. Come on, Molly, your King and Country need you.” 

“ Do they ? ” 

" Of course they do.” 

“ So does Porter.” 

“ But we all know there are heaps of younger teachers at 
lower salaries ready and willing to leap into our shoes. It’s 
been a nightmare to us. Now we wake up. And it is now, 
Molly, because half a term’s notice is required, and this is 
half-term.” ‘ 

“ All right,” said Miss Molyneux, with a new note in her 
gentle voice. 

“ For two pins I’d go into one of the women's services,” said 
Mallow in the heat of the moment. But the heat did not last 
more than a moment. “ I dunno, though, the uniforms are 
pretty awful, especially the hats. And do you realise, you two, 
that you're giving up good pay for bad ? ” 

“It's worth it,” said Miss Anderson, looking'handsomer 
than ever with the red flag flying in her cheeks and a light of 
enterprise instead of anger in her eyes. “ Don't weaken, Molly. 
Think of it, new faces, new work, a new lile ! ” 

If this upheaval on the staff had happened before half-term, 
Carlotta would have been intensely moved and excited by it. 
But now she was so tightly wrapped in the painful bonds of 
her love—if love it could be called—for Austen Cardew that 
she could not break loose into the outer world. She hated 
herself for her enslavement, and then forgave herself because 
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after all it was Nature and you couldn't help Nature. You had 
flesh as well as spirit and you were a fool to try to deny’it. 

And it wasn't only an affair of fleshly lust ; she felt tender 
to him, was sorry because Rose didn't love him. . . . No, no, 
that was only on Sunday. On Monday she had realised that 
lie needed no pity, because he had his work : and she was 
jealous of his work. Know Thyself was a hard commandment, 
making you search in dark places where you had no wish to go. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


When Carlotta had come to the conclusion that Austen 
Cardew had finished with her, but had not decided whether the 
reason was unselfishness, because of Tom, or despondency, 
because of his own age and general unsuitability, or just 
forgetfulness because he was absorbed in his work : when 
therefore her personal suffering was aggravated one day by 

pity and the next by resentment : Anne brought to school one 
morning a note from him : 


“ Dear Child, 

“ Would you like to give me moral support at a lecture at 
a funny place called Stalborough to-night ? My family get 
gooseflesh when they listen to me, so it is kinder to leave them 
at home. But I'm really not as bad as all that, and since the 
subject is The Modem Novel you might be able to fill the only 
gap in your knowledge of English literature. I get petrol for 
the run, as the purpose is supposedly educational. If you send 
a message by Anne, I will call for you in the car at seven 
o’clock. 


44 Yours, 


€4 


A. C. 


n 


She tried to tell herself to refuse, but herself replied, “ Why 
on earth should I refuse ? This is a perfectly friendly and 
proper little note. If I refuse it will look funny. I mustn't 
appear to mind his coolness. I must meet friendship with 
friendship: it’s the most dignified thing to do." This sounded 
well but the other self was not taken in. It said, 44 You only 
Want to be with him. You’re weak." ^ 

,3 e S . e : ,t a message of acceptance by Anne and with complete 
illegality dressed very carefully for the outing ; changed her 
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clothes twice, in fact, before she was satisfied that she looked 
as well as she could look within the limitations imposed bv 
Nature and her purse. 

Punctually a car drew up outside the house. She flew out 

Austen threw open the car door, saying “ Hop in ; no need 

to advertise this trip. Throfton always thinks the worst." 

He tucked a rug round her quickly and expertly, and they 
were off. 

The sky was thick with stars : it was a lovely crisp night of 
late November, with a tingle of frost in the air. Austen was as 
lively as the atmosphere. He talked continuously and cleverly 
of the audience which he expected at Stalborough, the useful¬ 
ness or otherwise of lectures to adult audiences whose minds 
were really given to the serious business of making a living, 
the depressing circumstance that at every such meeting, what¬ 
ever the town or village, the types who turned up were the 
same : elderly men who had difficulty in filling in their time, 
elderly women ditto ditto, a proportion of younger married 
women to whom anything was an excuse for an evening out, 
and a bunch of boys and girls who had been bidden to go for 
educational reasons. 

And they, said Austen, " might really learn something, 
because they’re at the learning age, but you can't tell whether 
they re listening or not : they just sit with large moon-faces 

fixed, and for all you know they're thinking of food, or love 
or the movies." 


Y® u lecturing, then ? " said Carlotta rather 

stupidly. She found his chattiness a great strain. 

- “ But I love it 1 " cried Austen. “ Else I wouldn't do it. 
The pay is chicken-feed : my time is worth far more at home 
with my typewriter. But I really enjoy it, and the depressing* 
ness of the audiences makes it all the more fun, a sort of 
challenge, you know." 

She neither knew nor cared. All she wanted was to be 
something else than a person to be talked to. Why had he 
asked her to come ? Had he meant simply to improve her 
knowledge of modem English fiction, perhaps ? The idea gave 
he £^ n inward laugh which was very nearly a sob. 

They soon arrived at the bleak schoolroom which was their 
destination. An audience laughably like his description sat 
uncomfortably at too-small desks, doing their duty by Culture. 
Austen introduced her to the chairman of the gathering, and 
when she would have taken her place among the audience, put 
his hand on her arm. “ No, you stay by me," he said, and 
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solicitously brought her a chair. “ It’s much more fun from 

this end.” * # A 

The chairman made some lame introductory remarks about 
the famous novelist who had come such a long way to address 
them. Carlotta knew that the “ long way ” was always stressed 
on these occasions, as though it somehow honoured the 
audience. The chairman went on, “ I can’t say I’ve read any 
of his books myself, but then I'm not a great reader. Just an 
Edgar Wallace after my day’s work is what I like best—takes 
you out of yourself. These deep books are too much like work 

lor me_” He rambled on while Carlotta grew angry on 

Austen’s behalf. But then (he had placed her chair slightly 
sideways so that she could see both him and the audience) 
Austen winked at her very cheerfully, and she realised with 
surprise that on this occasion his touchy vanity was not hurt. 

In three seconds after he began his address, she knew he 
was a brilliant lecturer. He would be, with his dramatic gifts. 
She had no notion whether his judgments were valid—nor, 
most probably, had any one else in the audience—but that did 
not matter much. What she was witnessing was a performance. 
His choice of words was apt and economical, but it was the 
delivery that ” told ” ; he could have recited “ Mary had a 
little lamb ” and wakened that sluggish gathering with it as 
he wakened them with critical aphorisms about Virginia Woolf. 
Face after face took light from him. One greyish dull-eyed 
visage after another began to express amusement, puzzlement, 
enlightenment. He was champagne to them after a lifetime of 
small beer. Carlotta could see how each one took pride in his 
own appreciation of the lecturer’s points. They all felt clever. 
Perhaps they would never feel stupid again. 

He sprinkled his discourse, as any one who knew him would 
expect, with plain speaking about the modem world which had 
given rise to the modern novel. Very plain speaking. “Promis¬ 
cuity,” he said, and “ homosexuality ” he said, speaking of a 
phase of the nineteen-twenties, and the audience felt broad¬ 
minded because they had heard spoken aloud in a matter-of- 
iact way words which no one would dream of uttering at home. 

And all the time it was his own personality which carried the 
matter across. He was not afraid to exploit himself to the full. 
His own foibles were laughed at, his prejudices explained, he 
demanded sympathy for his enthusiasms and justification in his 
dislikes. People might forget, in time, the whole of the sub¬ 
stance of his lecture, but they would never forget the lecturer. 

When he sat down, having invited questions, he gave 
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CarloUa another wink. He was pleased. And she was pleased 

lor him, but the forlorn feeling had increased. She had neither 

part nor lot in his success. He had been enjoying himself to 

the top of lus bent—on his own ; completely on his own. Why 

had he asked her to come ? Why, simply to improve her mind 

as he had said. And he would drive her home again, chatting 

all the time, wanting to be told how good he was, no doubt 
but wanting nothing else. 

It was a tribute to him that the audience was not afraid 
to open its mouth and ask questions. Thev were not wry 
intelligent questions ; they did not show evidence of anything 
but conventional lending-library reading; but thev popped 
out eagerly and friendlily. He answered carefully, as though 
each was profoundly interesting. And the meeting closed m 
nn^ ^°l Ph f re °/ ?? rfe ? S° odw 'U. <!'<-' chairman declaring that 
aU hk honk 11 ’ 6 ” u r ' Cardew he was certainly going to read 
Carlofta b kS ' Heaven hel P him " murmured Austen to 

home 1 IIwo 11 aga j. n t nd , °e n the wa y home ' thc so-shon way 
“ w n u gan aS sbe had been sure he would. 

Well, how was I ? " 

" Fine/' she said. 

bv farTh^W “h publishers 0ll ght to pay me for this : I am 
thev call i/in advert,sem g lt f or my boohs. Poisonality, as 
properly thev 11 the y organised mv poisonality 

thousands. bey C ° UW 560(1 m y ^es up 'by! tens o^' 

wouldnVhave U fTm nt t ab ° U l leCtUr i n § to tens of thousands, vou 

mther as ^ 6 b °° ks '” said Cjrlotta ' deling 

when m conside/h ^ a SC , h ° o1 ^cket-match years ago* 

chin she H Pi ? m M the result of a sm; irt rap on the 

man nlaved d a ? k< r pt her end up while the other bats- 

man played a long and hilarious innings. 
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" It'S not the least use telling me lies. In one moment I 
shall know,” he said. He pressed his lips to hers, and she 
could not doubt that he knew at once. She had no defence 
against her own weakness. 

“ I’ve been rather cunning, haven’t I ? ” he said. “ You’ve 
been asking yourself, has he stopped loving me ? Why has he 
stopped loving me ? You've been thinking about me quite a 
lot lately, in fact.” 

” Oh, you’re a devil,” said Carlotta on an angry sigh. 

” Not really,” he said. ” I have to use wiles, because at my 
advanced age and with all my other drawbacks, I'm up against 
a sort of young man in the army. Pretty stiff competition, 
even if he's only sort of. Indeed I think it’s all the stiffer 
because he’s only sort of.” 

" You’re wrong there,” said Carlotta. “ If Tom loved me, 
I wouldn't look at you.” 

“ That’s a nasty one. But I don’t think it’s true,” said 
Austen. He kissed her again. “ No, it isn’t true,” he said. 
And after a timeless interval in which he proved it to his 
satisfaction all over again, he said, ” Front seats of cars are 
not designed for this sort of thing. All these levers between us. 
Something’s sticking into me abominably. Shall we adjourn 
to the back. ? ” 

It was hardly a belated concern for her maidenhood, but 
rather a kind of pride that made Carlotta say, “ No, we will 
not adjourn to the back.” She was annoyed to find that he 
was enough master of himself to be jocular, while she had 
sighed and trembled in his arms. 

Jiibt as you say, my sweet,” he agreed good-temperedlv. 
She recognised a buoyancy in him. He was not dying for love 
of her. He had had a very successful evening in every way and 
was content to rest on his laurels. “ In that case we may as 
well go home,” he said. 

1 his was a most sensible conclusion, but something in 
Carlotta which was certainly not her brain was sad and 

affronted at Ins easy acceptance of her refusal to adjourn to 
the back of the car. 

At the outskirts of Throfton they were stopped by a 
specul constable and asked for their identity-cards. “ Oh 
1 S - Cardew, said the special. “Been lecturing 

And Carlotta had left her identity card at her rooms, so had 

rnrH u na ?* e and address and promise to report with the 
caici at the police station next day. 
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“ Pity/’ said Austen. “ They've got some special exercise 
on, I suppose. That fellow’s an awful gasbag." 

“ Why shouldn’t I go to hear you lecture ? " said Carlotta. 
“ English literature’s my subject." 

“ A good citizen of Throfton would take his wife and 
daughter to hear him lecture. Assuredly if he meant to take 
"the prettiest girl in the place, for the improvement of her 
mind, he’d take his wife and daughter as well, for the protec¬ 
tion of his soul," said Austen. 

“ How silly 1 " 

“ My child, you and I are in a position to know that it isn’t 
so silly," he said mischievously, and as he pulled up at Dad 
Prink’s house he snatched a quick kiss close to her ear. 

And at that moment a beam bright as a searchlight peered 
into the car. It was Dad Prink, out on the doorstep, looking 
for his lodger with a torch. 

“ Where have you been ? " he asked her. 

“ To a lecture," said Carlotta. 


“ I oon’t hcv you cornin' in this late." 

“ It isn’t late : it's only ten." 

" That's late for you to be out alone with a man. I’ll have 
you remember that my house is respectable." 

“ I haven't been hurting your house. I haven’t been in 
your house since seven o’clock," cried Carlotta. 

" No, you been out alone with a man, and you bring your 
pollution back with you, time you come hoom,” said Dad 
Piink. 


Austen Cardew leaned out of the car. " Do you always 
have to put up with this sort of thing when you go out in the 
evening ? " he said to Carlotta. " W r hy do you stand it ? 
You'd better come home with me ; Rose will be glad to put 
you up while you're looking for another place." 

Carlotta was glad that he had found valour the better part 
Of discretion, but she wondered if Dad Prink had seen him 
kiss her ear. 

" Oh, I couldn't bother Rose at this time of night,” she said. 
“ I'm used to this : it'll blow over.” 

But Dad Prink, uncowed by their display of superiority, 
turned his searchlight on Austen. " Ho, that’s you, Mr. 
Cardew. That don't make it no better. I see you a-kissin of 
her, and you a married man." 

“ And old enough to be her father," said Austen. Miss 
Green is my daughter's friend, you nasty old man. We look 
on her as one of the family." 
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“ Ho," said Dad Prink, but on a weaker note. 

Austen was quick to perceive that he did not stand up to 
abuse very well. “ And if I have any more of this from you, 
or if I hear of your behaving like this to Miss Green again, 

I will put the matter in my lawyer’s hands." 

" Ho," said Dad. Carlotta thought of poor Mariamne and 
hoped he would not have a fit : but he did not sound at all * 
like it : merely nonplussed. Perhaps plain speaking was the 
right treatment for him. He never had it from his wretched 
daughters. 

“ Good-night, Carlotta. Come to us if you have any more 
bother," said Austen, and watched her safely in at the door 
before he drove waay. 

Carlotta felt sullied. For Dad Prink happened to be right. 
And to have put up a defence of lies and got away with it - 
was not triumph but humiliation. 

In a passion of self-disgust she resolved that night to have 
no more of Austen Cardew. It wasn’t as though she were in 
love with him. She had no smallest desire to live with him 
day in, day out, to look after him or darn his socks. But she 
knew very well what renunciation would cost that part of her 
which she called her animal nature. How could she say, 

“ Never again " to his vital touch ? Once awakened, how did 
one put oneself to sleep again ? 

“ Awakened "—that had seemed such a mawkish expression, 
so exaggerated, to the Carlotta who thought she had learned a 
great deal about love by being in love with Tom Sleigh. It did 
not seem so silly now. 

Well, she would just have to go on prowling round inside 
herself like a sleepless panther : because she wa snot going on 
with this Austen Cardew business. When it came to having to 
tell lies to one’s inferiors . . . 

Perhaps it wasn’t the most highly moral reason for breaking 
off. I ought to have done it for Rose’s sake, she thought, if 
not for virtue’s sake. But I don't think Rose cares, because 
she's eaten Austen long ago, like the female spider ; and as 
lor virtue, what is it ? “ This to me and that to thee " : not 
much, actually, to me. If I hadn't felt a bit piqued with 
Austen to-night, I’d have lost it without regret. I know myself. 
I'm not an edifying person, but at least I'm honest with myself. 

So in essence Dad Prink was right. I'm a harlot in all but 
fact. And we high-hatted him with a show of lying propriety, 
and we won, and it isn't decent. I can’t go on if it's going to be 
grubby like this. 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 

Cariotta's decision to renounce Austen Cardew caused her 
rnore pain than she had thought possible. It was a physical 
distress . she went off her food and her sleep, was consumed 
oy restlessness, and could not concentrate on anything. Her 
thoughts flew to him the moment they were free from routine 
details; memories of his love-making attacked her in the 
middle of lessons and at many other inconvenient seasons • 
tears overcame her when she was alone. Out of school she 
walked and walked, without purpose or direction. The only 
successful anodyne was hockey, but the games-period was not 
long except on half-holidays. Reading was worse than useless • 
every one seemed to write about love. All novels had a luve- 
lnterest, ninety per cent of poems were about love ; and the 
kind of reading which was not about love, Paradise Lost for 
instance, or history-books. Carlotta could not concentrate upon 
because it struck no chord in herself just then. Nothing was 
real to her except the thing she wanted to escape. 

In school, she gave up trying to teach; it was alwavs 
possible to set the children to do written work in class, calling 
it a test. ' They could not go on having tests indefinitely, 
but lor the time being she could not summon up the requisite 
sharpness and humour for teaching ; .all her ideas were woolly, 
except one idea which had nothing to do with her work, and 
as toi humour, it was dead. She lost her temper on the smallest 
provocation, and wished she might say she was sorry, but that 
of course would never do. All things considered, a week ol 

tests was the best she could do for her sullen and bewildered 
classes. Next week what ? Perhaps the ache would be dulled 
by next week. 

Hour after hour she sat at the desk on the dais, in form-room 
alter form-room, watching with unseeing eyes the bent heads, 
sometimes answering a question with infinite difficulty (words 
seemed to have gone into hiding) and sometimes admonishing 
with unjust acrimony some whisperer : the acrimony unjust 
because that was not the kind of thing a class expected of 
Miss Green, who, though a fair disciplinarian, was not wont to 
make fusses over trifles. 

In these Jong boring hours she wrote a poem or two which 
she thought good because expressive—far too expressive—of 
her state of mind and bodv. 
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She did not notice the head of Mr. Porter, which was visible 
now and then at the glass upper panels of the doors. Once he 
came in, looked round, savoured the quality of the silence, and 
asked what the children were doing. A test, said Carlotta. ■ 

When all the forms had had a test, it was possible to keep 
them quiet writing essays. All this entailed much correction 
of books in the evenings, but she would rather correct books 
than sit and think. Her imagination was too vivid. It was 
too easy to re-live Austen Cardew’s kisses. 

Towards the end of the strange, dead week, Cardew sent 
another note, suggesting another lecturing expedition. It was 
a shock to Carlotta. Then she remembered that he did not 
know he had been given up. She wrote a polite refusal. It cost 
her much to refuse, and more to refrain from writing a long 
letter of explanation. At one moment she said to herself that 
she owed it to him to explain ; but then she imagined his 
rejoinder—“ What ? Scared by that awful old landlord of 
yours ? " or else, “ Surely you're above minding gossip ! " It 
would be too difficult to put into words her fastidious feeling. 
She certainly was not afraid of Dad Prink, and still more 
certainly cared no whit for Thro ft on's opinions, but she did 
hate having to lie to her inferiors. Put down in black and white 
it might not look very good sense, to a man in love ; it didn’t 
look very good sense to a girl in love. She might weaken if she 
started arguing about it. So she wrote her cool, polite refusal, 
and gave it to Anne to take home. 

The incident put her back several days in her recuperation, 
if indeed the curious drugged feeling which came of too little 
food, too much walking, and too many books to correct could 
be called recuperation. It made her write a reprehensibly 
explicit poem called “ Renunciation," and started her crying 
again, much to her discouragement. 

She spent the Sunda}' on a borrowed bicycle, rushing along 
strange roads, trying to be interested in new scenes, and failing, 
as never in her life before. 

She was surprised when Mr. Porter sent for her, in the middle 

of the following week. He could not be wanting to pile more 

work on her, surely ? Her time-table was as full as ever, for 

though Elder had returned, somewhat the worse for wear, no 

substitute for Pond had so far appeared, and it had fallen, as 

usual, to the most junior of the staff to do most of the extra 
v\ ork. 

He did not want to pile more work on her, but to comment 
on the work she was doing. He said, “ Miss Green, I would like 
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matter of fact when you make up your mind to push your 
personal troubles out of sight for the duration of school-hours, 
you’ll find it a great relief. But that is not my affair. My 
affair is the school, and I believe that in you I have found the 
makings of a very good teacher. I like your way with the 
children. That’s more than half the battle, you know—the way 
you put your stuff across, as they say in other walks of life. 
Good-morning.” His smile popped out and in again, and she 
tried to summon a smile in answer. 

He wasn’t such a bad little man, she thought as she left him. 
For all his insistence on the good of the school and his purely 
professional interest in his staff, he had human kindness 
enough to sugar his pills. He need not have given her those 
few words of praise. In the raw state of her emotions, they 
made the tears come to her eyes ; and she resolved more 
earnestly than ever after a Sons-of-Demos to do her best for 
the school. 

For the first time for many days, she had something outside 
herself to think of. The shortness of school life for those sons 
and daughters of Demos who were worth more and higher 
teaching. She herself had stayed at school till she was eighteen, 
and even then had found herself too juvenile in mind to get 
the best out of college ; not till the middle of her second year 
had she learnt to read, as she called it—meaning that not till 
then had she enough background and insight to get the best 
out of a book. The few Throfton children who meant to try 
for university careers might some day “ learn to read,” though 
the Throfton curriculum for the upper Sixth was sketchy in 
the extreme, nothing like a training for the university method 
of work. But the many Throfton children who, though full of 
possibilities, would be sent out to work by their parents at 
sixteen—they had only until sixteen. That child in the Fourth, 
known to Mallow as the dirtiest rat in the school and to 
Carlo! ta as a genius, his parents were poor (hence the dirt, no 
doubt) so unless he could put up a pretty good show before he 
reached sixteen he would become a clerk of some sort, to the 
complete satisfaction of his parents. But he was worth more, 
and by sixteen he would know in himself that he was worth 
moiC. \Y ith good teaching he would get more, a major county 
scholarship perhaps which his parents couldn’t disregard. But 
c\er 3 hour was of importance to him. And there were others. 
r ot so many others of outstanding worth in Carlotta’s sub- 
jects for there was some kink in the East Anglian mind, as she 
Had discovered by now, which bent it away from imagination 
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and towards bare facts ; but several of strong mathematical 
and scientific talent, only asking for teaching. 

She planned out lessons. Words came back to her. Telling 
turns of phrase suggested themselves. And as Porter had said 
it was a relief. Sometimes bedtime came, and the old 
delicious tirednep, without a thought of Austen Cardew. 

At 01 vy to master her dreams and that defenceless 

dreams P 10 * 11 ° f early wakillg - But "ho can master his 

In the daytime she felt greatly calmed by concentration on 
her work, and by having exorcised the physical presence ol 
Austen Cardew for nearly a fortnight. During this time she 
eceived a second invitation to a moonlight motor ride, which 
she refused with less emotion than on the first occasion She 
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best in the affair. All she had gained was some new and 
disturbing knowledge about love. 

Still, that was something. Label the thing “ Experience ” 
and pigeon-hole it. Experience was always useful even when 
it was humiliating, she concluded bleakly. At this rate she 
would know enough to write a novel before she reached three¬ 
score years and ten. She had not yet been an actress, a 
manicurist, a servant, a duchess, or a wife, but she had 
been to all intents and purposes a mistress ; she was getting 
on. 


It was not with intent to dwell on her love affair but for the 
sake of exercise that she went out for a moonlight walk at six 
o’clock of an evening of early December. The moon was full 
and half-way up the sky. She decided to take the footpath 
along the river-bank, because the new‘draft of soldiers just 
arrived in Throfton that day would not have had time to 
discover the footpath as a trysting-place. Girls some of them 
had already acquired, it seemed. All the shut shops of the 
street sheltered couples in their doorways. This was how the 
war was felt in Throfton. Small drafts of soldiers came to a 
camp on the edge of the heath for a gunnery course, and 
immediately there appeared in the town more girls than one 
w °uld have believed possible in so small a place. Where they 
had hidden before the war was a mystery. Where they man¬ 
aged to buy their cosmetics was another. The war made a sort 
of cleavage in Throfton ; there was this queer female under¬ 
world which went to the soldiers’ dances in the town hall, and 
theie weie the usual civilians going about their usual avoca¬ 
tions. The civilians had various jobs allotted to them, as 
Home Guard, Ambulance Service and Observer Corps \ the 
ladies of middle-age and over ran a non-alcoholic canteen— 
Kose Caulew among them. But these semi-warlike activities' 
did not cause them to mix with the real war, with the soldiers 
who came and went, and the strange raddled young girls who 

had apparently been called into existence by the soldiers' need 
lor them. 

CarloUa went down to the ancient bridge, which was hung 

t hf !n C r m w” g C0 !?, leS ; a " d "' alked briskI >' across ‘he lawn of 
the ml. Beyond the landing-stage the footpath began. 

1 he river was running high and silent. Old pollard willows 

e ched a °'Tnst tl PM V M*®*- the leafles ^thin branches 

trees When a to duck to walk ™der these 

e v erv tree wo,dd T'’ 2”? had been in the P lace a day or two, 
e would mask a loving couple, but this evening there 
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^re no murmurs or giggles, only the eerie screech of a hunting 

For a little way, allotments with all their unpleasing features 
ran down to the path on the town side : but after one had 

a « j - was nothing but wide, flat meadows, and 

stiff reeds by the river. Drifts of moon-haze hung over the 
ground, and the distance was all a mist. It was a beautiful 
evening, and warm for December. Carlotta gave the beautiful 
evening her attention, and suddenly remembered that moon¬ 
light was part of a certain story which she wanted to forget. 
She stopped involuntarily with her clenched hand on her 
heart, then walked on again, planning how best to make Elia 
attractive to the fourth form. It was difficult because she 
did not much care for Elia herself. Where others saw benignity 
she saw shallowness. Mrs. Battle on Whist was faintly amus¬ 
ing, but very much on the surface of life. Roast Pig' was on 
the surface of life. Of course the poor unhappy man had such 
a grim real life that no doubt he wanted to get away from it : 
but were these escapist essays great literature ? 

Every one seemed to say so : Carlotta was alone in her 
heresy. Definitely she did not see how a fourth form could 
be expected to care much for Lamb. Dream Children—what 
rot, to real children ! And if they did not care, they would not 
work well, for they were too young to take an interest in 
abstractions such as form and style. Ah, they'd care, perhaps, 
if she told them of his shadowed life and the unfortunate Mary. 
They had an appetite for horrors and griefs. She'd fix him in 
their minds that way, and they should pity if they could 
not love. 

Then there was the fifth form’s Wordsworth. The fifth 
form were inclined to regard him as a pompous old bore. He 
would moralise. Some bright child had pointed out last time 
that a person of average intelligence would have understood 
the meaning of the Lesser Celandine without the explanation 
about being a prodigal’s favourite and then a miser's pensioner. 
And it was true ; when W.W. was seeing and feeling things 
with his uncanny penetration, such as the poor celandine 
spread out flat to the storms when it was too old to shut itself 
up against them, he was wonderful, but when he started draw¬ 
ing the all-too-obvious lessons from what he saw and felt, he 
was a platitudinous prig. 

That was a really bright child, that Kathie Bendall. Not 
that one could let her lay off to the class about W.W., whom 
they must be taught to respect. . . . But she was more than 
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bright, she was perceptive ; brightness was often a nuisance 
in class, but Kathie wasn't a nuisance because you knew she 
really understood when you spoke, or when W.W. spoke, or 
Shakespeare. Her face lit up at the good bits. What would 
happen to Kathie at sixteen ? Her father was an agricultural 
labourer. 

“ I wish I had pots of money," said Carlotta to the moon, 
" then Kathie Bendall and Smith of the Fourth wouldn't have 
to worry. And it's a shame that that wretch Anne Cardew has 
the opportunity of college and won’t take it, while these others 
who are just made for it probably won't have the opportunity. 
I dare say Anne will go in the end, though. There's no 
particular hurry for her to make up her mind. And that's 
unfair too. These poorer kids have to decide far too soon. 
What do you know about yourself at sixteen ? " 

Anne, she thought, Austen's daughter. Amazing that he 
should have growing-up sons and daughters and be still 
looking for love. And finding it ! If women go looking for love 
at that age, I bet they don't find it. Men have all the fun. 

And she halted in her walk, beneath a willow tree, for the 

purpose of knocking her fist hard against the trunk to try to 

work off her anger and shame at having contributed to Austen 
Cardew’s fun. 


hour knocks bruised her knuckles so she desisted. But a 
rhythmic sound continued. Footsteps behind her on the path 
And a voice only too well known called out, " Carlotta ! Are 
you training for a race or something ? I’ve been trying to 
catch you up for a mile." 

He could still make her heart bump about in a dizzying 
uncontrollable way. After all, it was only a fortnight or so . 
She steadied herself and said coldly : 

“ What on earth are you doing here ? " 

„ " lakin | y°u home," said Cardew, arriving close to her. 

\ou ought not to be in lonely places in these times, with ali 
the queer characters there are about." 

She gave a hard little laugh. “ And what would queer 
characters do to me ? " 4 

" My dear girl, don’t you read the papers ? War always 
seems to let maniacs loose in the land." y 

looking'after myself.”” ^ “ Vm <P* ite ca P able of 

“ S ,° , tbfc y a!1 imagine,” said Cardew, “ but they get raced 
and Stabbed and pushed into rivers just the'same' You must 
promise me not to go for w alks alone after dark, do you hear ? " 
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" Your solicitude is touching/' observed Carlotta. 

Don t be a little ass. I mean it. Come along now ; are we 
going further, or do we go home ? " 

“ ma y as well go home," she said, emerging from the 
shadow of the tree. 

He took her arm, in his special way of arm-taking. She 
disengaged herself, saying, " The path isn’t wide enough for 
two." Strictly speaking, it was not, unless the two were very 
closely intertwined. She walked briskly in front of him, all 
the more briskly because she feared the weakening effect of 
his touch. 

He said, " I've been wanting to see you. I just happened 
to be coming over the bridge when I saw you crossing the pub 
lawn. I knew it was you by your walk. Why didn’t you come 
lecturing with me last week and this week ? " 

" Because I've said good-bye to all that," said Carlotta over 
her shoulder. 

“ What did you say ? Stop this damned marathon, for 
heaven's sake. I can't hear you. What did you say ? " 

Carlotta stopped and faced him, in the full moonlight. 

“ I said I—-didn't want to go any further with it," she 
brought out rapidly. 

He was evidently taken aback. “ Scared of a little gossip ? ” 
he suggested after a moment. 

“ Good heavens, no," said Carlotta, who had simply never 
thought of this aspect of the affair. 

“ Then what on earth-? " 

" I just don't want to go on with it." 

“ I don’t believe you. You can't switch iove olf like 
that." 

Carlotta knew the truth of this too well. Argument would 
enmesh her again. She decided to cut herself free with one 
stroke. She took a sharp breath and said, “ But 1 don't love 

you." 

The moon was so bright that she could see the change in 
his face. The animation died out of it, and deep lines came. 
.He grew old as she looked at him, and by a trick of the black- 
and-whiteness his face became hollow and sunken. 

“ Then why did you pretend ? " he said slowly. 

ft I dunno. I suppose it was rather beastly of me. I w'as 
having fun. Throfton’s a dull hole." The more she said in this 
strain the more she liked it. She wished it were true. It put 
her on top, where till now he had always been. It made her 
the capricious one, the puller of the strings, the mistress of the 
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whole situation from first to last; which Heaven knew she 
wasn't : but it was a strengthening and zestful make-believe. 

“ You—were—having—fun," said Cardew in a lifeless tone. 
He stood very still. It was like a stone speaking. " You didn’t 
happen to think of me at all ? God, how cruel the young are 1 
You never gave a thought to what you were doing to me." 

“ I thought you were very well able to look after yourself," 
said Carlotta : and that, at least, was true. 

He made a nervous movement of the hands and paused 
before speaking. Then he said, “ For your information, my 
dear, there are none so vulnerable as the middle-aged. Men and 
women both." He spoke in a fiat, disembodied voice. “ They 
know youth is dying in them. They keep trying to revive it— 
foolishly but I think forgivably—but if it gets a bad wound 
it s done for good. The man or woman is half-dead when love’s 
finished. The brain goes on rattling about in the skull, but the 
flesh and blood are no more use. So don’t play about with the 
affections of men over forty any more, my child, even to feed 
your own vanity or relieve tedium. It’s too cruel. I dare say 
y° u d * dn t know what you were doing, but you know now." 

Carlotta was entirely nonplussed : she had been of the 
opinion that the boot was on the other leg, and that the person 
who played about with affections to feed vanity and relieve 
tedium was the accomplished and experienced Mr. Cardew 
She was not entirely convinced even now, though he did sound 
most horribly like a half-dead person, the live half of him 
passionlessly dissecting the dead half. His remote, controlled 
voice was not his own ; his immobility was not his natural 
babfi. His strangeness impressed her. But she remembered 
how he had taken her in before, with professions of disinterested 
kindness and such like. His broken heart might be another 
stunt. She would try him further if she could think of some¬ 
thing else cutting to say. She found it : 

... “ You asked , for f i4 » y° u know. I wonder that a thinking man 
Ime you, one who s accustomed to dealing with love in novels 
didn t realise how unlikely it was that a girl of my age would 
fall m love with a man of yours. I mean, the world’s full of 
young Adonises unencumbered with wives and families ’’ 

. Y° u nc t dn YT st , the knife ” he said - and his voice had 
tnrT, d ffY Ugh i and husk >’- Const ernation dawned in her as he 

hearted ^ U '™ n S awa y< first gave them a half- 

no* She brushed hastily at his eyes and blew his 

woYd have t 3 ?! 0 ^^ ,YYu W, , th P i{ y and s hame then. She 
voutd have loathed herself if she had ever made a child in one 
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of ter classes cry : and children cried easily, but 
extremity of pain only. 

He made a slight strangled sound and his shoulders heaved. 
It was too much for her. In one movement she was close to him 
and dragging him round to face her, “ My dear,” she whispered, 

Oh, don t I I didn’t know ! ” And she pressed her cheek 
to his. 

He gently took her face in his hands and removed it. 
" Sorry, child,” he muttered. “ I know you didn’t know. But 
it’s all true, what you said. I'm an old fool to take it so hard.” 

He took no advantage of her nearness, made no attempt to 
clasp or kiss her. This in itself showed her that the broken 
heart was not a guileful act put on to bring her round. He 
really believed that she was hard-hearted and triumphant 
Youth amusing itself with the comic weaknesses of eld. And 
that was just as well, wasn't it ? It was what she had wanted, 
wasn't it ? Ah, if only she were not so sorry, so sorry . . . 

“ We'll be going home now, since there’s no more to be 
said,” suggested Cardew, still husky but master of himself 
again. “ Can't stand about in December, you know.” 

“ There is one thing more to be said,” stammered Carlotta, 
smuggling with tears. ” I didn't have to be so beastly. I hate 
myself. Do please believe me.” Two hot tears spiked from 
the outer comers of her eyes in spite of her efforts at control. 

” Don’t hate yourself. The quick cut is often the kindest 
in the long run. Good heavens, child, don't cry for me ! Old 
fools aren't worth that 1 ” said Cardew, and mopped up the 
two bright drops on her cheeks. 

There was room on the path for two walking together if 
closely entwined, as Carlotta had supposed. It was she who 
did the entwining, and not from love but from sorrow. She 
clung to him, caressing the one hand that he would let her 
have, trying to put into hand-language all her remorse for the 
manner of this breaking-off. They walked in silence. 1 here 
was indeed no more to be said until they should both leel equal 
to discussing the beauty of the landscape and the moon. 

She was as empty of love, in the special sense in which they 
knew it, as if all her pretence had been true and she had never 
thrilled to his touch at all : but full to the brim of pity and 
sadness. He for his part communicated no emotion in 1 lie 
light clasp of the arm which she had drawn round her. But 
they walked close as lovers because of her sorrow and the 

narrowness of the path. 

And as they passed into the shadow of the last willow-tree 
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but one on their walk, Carlotta perceived two little cigarette 
glows farther back in the shade : from behind one of which 
the voice of Miss Mallow said with marked surprise and 
meaning, " Good -evening, Miss Green ! " 

Carlotta started, but controlled the impulse to unwind 
herself from Cardew’s arm. “ Oh, good-evening. Lovely night, 
isn’t it ? ” she said with what she hoped was nonchalance. 

As they went on, they heard the masculine voice of Mallow's 
companion say “ Friend of yours ? " and Mallow's delighted 
reply, “ Colleague of mine. With a married man. Very 
funny." 

“ Funny-ha-ha or funny-peculiar ? " 

" Both," said Miss Mallow. Voices carry clearly on windless 
moony nights beside water. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 

All that night and next day, Carlotta was filled with beautiful 
emotions of pity and sadness. Renunciation was much 
pleasanter like this. Everything was pathetic and romantic, 
now that Cardew had confessed to real feeling for her. She felt 
exalted by her tender remorse on his account. And she also 
felt safe ; tender remorse was not likely to betray her into 
further dalliance, because Cardew himself had accepted her 
decision. It was sad and even tragic that she had forced his 
acceptance by pretending to be a heartless flirt, when the 
reality was so very different. But it had been much the quickest 
and surest way to make the break—merciful, probably, in the 
long run—and to know herself misunderstood in a good cause 
added to her exaltation. 

She was infinitely sorry for his hurt, but pity made her old 
and wise and motherly ; it was a beautiful feeling, not a 
painful one. She fell, oddly enough, that she had gained a 
great deal from this furtive affair with Austen Cardew. 

Now that it was past, it could be detached from life. 
Framed in the past, it looked better, as all pictures look the 
better of being framed. Carlotta eyed it several times during 
quiet moments in school next day, and said, " A piece of folly, 
ana sad—oh, sad ! But love is never wasted." She did not 
now feel like saying, with a twist of the lip, " Experience is 
never wasted." She had mellowed overnight. The hard young 
person who could, with a bit of an effort, turn everything into 
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grist that came to the mill, was somewhat changed bv having 
felt compassion for another. She thought less about her own 
experience than about his. 

Poor dear, it must be dreadful to be over forty, and going 
down the hill, and deceived by the last flutter of youth’s 
vanishing skirts. His lot was much worse than hers. 

The little incident of Mallow’s malicious good-night had 
quite escaped her mind. It was not worth remembering beside 
the loftier emotions of that moonlight episode. 

But Miss Anderson had an ominous look in her eye when, 
having unprecedentedly come up to the field to watch the 
Saturday hockey match, she signified her intention of walking 
home with her at tea-time. 

Out of earshot of the children, she said : 

" I once warned you, my child, not to let Mallow get any¬ 
thing on you/' - 

Carlotta instantly saw a picture of herself and Cardew, 
walking entwined like lovers on the riverside footpath in the 
moonlight. 

“ And what does Mallow think she’s got on me ? ” she said 
with a weak attempt at defiance. 

“ She saw you behaving very lover-like, I forget the repellent 
term she used, with a gentleman of our acquaintance by the 
river last night.” 

“ Well, she was with a man herself.” 

“ But not a married man. An extremely unmarried man, in 
fact. Aged about twenty and wearing one pip. And she’s 
completely covered, because the new draft is from her home¬ 
town and this boy's people are known to her, so what is more 
natural than that she should be a mother to him in a strange 
place ? You have nothing to shut her mouth with, Green, and 
you’ve been very silly.” 

“ But there's nothing in it, Miss Anderson. Absolutely. It’s 
all over—what there was of it. It finished last night by the 
river.” 

” And that's why you were walking so closely embraced ? ” 

“ The path's narrow.” 

“ 1 know. The usual thing is to walk duck-fashion, except 
for lovers,” said Miss Anderson with an acidulated smile. 

I tell you-” said Carlotta, but she could not hope to 

tell convincingly how unloverly that apparent embrace had 
been. “ Well, what can Mallow do anyway ? ” she finished. 

“ She’s already done quite a lot, in the lunch-hour : gone 
tattling to some of the school governors, most of whom she 
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knows. They’re all townspeople, naturally. And what they 
do will depend on whether they believe her, and that depends 
on how much gossip has already got round." 

“ But nothing can have got round since last night I " cried 
Carlotta. 

But there has been quite a lot since you were caught in his 
car without your identity-card that other night." 

" Oh, that*' said Carlotta, “ there's nothing in that. Why 
shouldn't I go to hear him lecture ? " 

“ Because this is Throfton, my dear, a small provincial town 
in which young women do not go about with married men un¬ 
accompanied after dark. Especially not with Mr. Cardew, who 
is already rather too well known for his winning ways." 

“ Oh, be damned to the potty little hole 1 " cried Carlotta. 
" It’s too hypocritical for words to make a fuss about me and 
Mr. Cardew, when you see the way quite respectable girls go 
about with the officers of the various drafts that come in— 
go off dancing to Norwich and places and don't get back till 
all hours." 


“An officer is always presumed to be unmarried unless there 
is evidence to the contrary, I suppose," said Miss Anderson. 

“ And unmarried men are always angels ? ” 

“ No, but married men never are. And a girl has some hope 
of marrying an unmarried man, angelic or not, whereas with a 
married man she has no hope of anything but an abysmal 
mess, such as you seem to be making, my poor Green." 

“ But I tell you it’s all over ! " protested Carlotta. 

“ Bar the shouting," said Miss Anderson neatly. 

“ And there was precious little to shout about’anyway." 

“ Throfton won't believe that. Why should it ? Human 
nature being what it is. . . ." 


“ You sound as if you don't believe it either," cried Carlotta. 
“ What I believe is neither here nor there," said Miss 
Anderson. “ I want you to realise what Throfton believes. 
First there was this expedition to the lecture. That started the 

talk. They say he kissed you good-night-" 

“ He’s old enough to be my father ! " 

“ % dea [ child, what has that to do with it ? A man has 
no age , he s just a man, and if married he's up to no good. 

1 } ak f r he did kiss Y cu good-night ; well, that was quite 
a lot for Throfton to be going on with. The tale’s been growing 
since then, as things do grow, and now along comes Mallow 

W h! Clrcu T S 1 ta ? lial s T tory which as good as proves all that 
ias been said before. Just what Throfton wanted. Half the 
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population is now nibbing its hands and saying ‘ I told you 
so/ which, as I suppose you know, is the sweetest song in 
the world.” 

“ I’ve never in my life cared a hoot what people think or 
say,” said Carlotta with truth. 

” Perhaps you’ll begin to care when I remind you that the 
school governors are a selection of these same Throfton 
gossips,” said Miss Anderson. 

“ Gosh, you mean I'll get the sack ? ” 

“ If Mallow can anyhow manage it,” said Miss Anderson. 

“ Oh, Lord, how too sickening. I do like the school. And 
how too silly, when it's all over ! ” 

“ And when there was nothing in it anyway,” supplemented 
Miss Anderson in tones of heavy irony. 

“ I don’t think you believe me,” said Carlotta. 

" I know my Austen Cardew,” said Miss Anderson, “ and 
so, unluckily, does Throfton. I lived him down ; but then, 
unlike you. I’d never been so incredibly careless as to be 
embraced in public.” 

“ How was I to know that my landlord would be out waiting 
for me with an electric torch ? ” demanded Carlotta. “ IIow 
was I to know that Mallow would be walking-out with the 
the very moment it arrived ? ” 

* You couldn’t know : but you didn’t even think,” said 
Miss Anderson. “ The woman always has to do the thinking ; 
men are too taken up with their feelings. As you go through 
life, my child, remember that the eleventh commandment is as 
fragile as a Sevres vase.” 

. I shan't need to,” said Carlotta. ” I shall never get mixed 
up in this sort of business again. It's too messy.” 

All her beautiful feelings of pity and sadness had gone. Miss 
Anderson's cynicism could be guaranteed to puncture any¬ 
body's pretty rainbow bubbles of sentiment. Anger at every¬ 
thing and everybody was uppermost in Carlotta now, at the 
general public for its suspicious prying, at Cardew for letting 
her in for it, at herself for being let in, and at Miss Anderson 
for talking and talking but doing nothing whatever to get 
her out. 

“ Fastidiousness,” observed Miss Anderson, " is certainly a 
protection against life. If you want to be protected against 
life.” 

“ I don't,” said Carlotta. " I'll try anything once. But not 
more than once. Flirtations with married men can now be 
crossed off. But that doesn't help at the moment. What's 
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going to happen ? Shall I be hauled up before the school 

governors ? ” 

“ I imagine that the governors will confer with Porter, and 
Porter will be told to deal with you." ^ : 

“ Who are these governors ? " 

“ A batch oi the most respected tradesmen of the town, and 
old General Sykes of Red House who is stone deaf and won't 
know a thing about it from first to last. If he could be made 
to understand, he’d be on your side, because old generals are 
like that. But I'm afraid you must wash him out. And you 
don’t stand a dog's chance with the respected tradesmen." 

I suppose not. They never kiss people they shouldn't, they 
only put sand in the sugar. What line wall they take ? Gossip 
damaging to the prestige of the school ? " 

“ More than that, damaging to the morals of the innocent 
young. It’s true too. There's no one so quick to apprehend a 
scandal as the innocent young." 

“I never thought of that," murmured Carlotta. “ Do the 
kids know about it ? Are they chattering about me ? " 

“ Probably. And getting no good of it," said Miss Anderson. 

“ That's bad," said Carlotta. “ What can I do ? " 

“ Nothing," said Miss Anderson. 

Carlotta spent a most miserable evening. There was indeed 
nothing she could do : because the real mischief was done, the 
mischief to the school and the children. The gossip, and the 
deeper suspicions, had occurred, and nothing could unsay or 
unthink them. Compared to this great mischief, it mattered 
little whether she was made to leave the school or not. There 
was any amount of employment open to young women in war¬ 
time, both in the services and elsewhere : she would not suffer 
much in a material sense by a change of occupation. The 
sufferers were the children—having their minds dirtied at an 
unnecessarily tender age—and Anne (heavens, how unpleasant 
for Anne to have to own to a father like that I) and Rose 

And all about nothing ; well, technically nothing. A few 
kisses were not grounds for divorce. Ah, but be honest ; it's 
the intention that matters, said Carlotta to herself, and his 
intentions were at times quite thorough, while mine were rather 
muddled but by no means proper. I couldn't go round now 
protesting my innocence, even if I’d be believed. 

She felt tired out with helplessness, and was on the point of 

going to bed when Manamne showed in a visitor—Rose 
wart lew. 

Rose looked old and severe. There was no light in her dark 
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eyes. She said without preamble, “ I have come on a difficult 
errand,.Carlotta." Then she stopped, as though the errand was 
really too difficult, but continued after a pause, “ The pity is 
that news of this kind always comes last to the people most 
concerned. There is to be a governors’ meeting at the school 
on Monday, and I think you know what it’s about, though I 
did not until this evening. We have just one day in which to 
put up some sort of bluff." 

“ Oh, Rose ! " cried Carlotta, fervently glad of this un¬ 
expected support. 

But Rose said, “ Don’t imagine I am.here for your sake. I 
don't like you at all. You couldn't expect me to, could you ? 

I have tried to behave in an ordinarily sociable way to you all 
through, to save my own face, And that’s how I mean to go 
on : to save my own face. You will spend the day with us 
to-morrow. It's Sunday. We can’t all go to church together 
because that would be too obviously a bluff, since we never go 
to church. But we can go for a nice car-drive on the basic 
petrol-ration, and meet the church people both going and 
coming. I will sit in front with Austen, and you behind with 
Anne-" 

Carlotta interrupted, " How much does Anne know about 

it ? 


“ Less than I feared. The children at school have evidently 
been shy of discussing it with her. She has seen, of course, 
that you are one of Daddy’s pets, as she calls them. But her 
knowledge of life is only theoretic, and I don't think it would 
occur to her to suspect her own father of anything really 
wrong." 

“ Thank heaven 1 ” said Carlotta from her heart. “ And of 

course, Rose, there wasn’t anything really T wrong-" 

" That's immaterial," said Rose without interest. " It’s 
what people think. I wonder, now, how we can best display 
ourselves in the afternoon ? Go for a nice walk . . . without 
Amie, so that you and Austen and I can make an amicable 
tri “\xru S ’ that’s it, better the three of us than two pairs. ...” 

What—what does Austen think about it ? ” said Carlotta, 
envisaging the most uncomfortable Sunday she had ever spent. 

, 11 j Ven 't asked him," said Rose. “ Austen’s trouble is 
I ’ ,? oesn t think. I have to do the thinking. That’s why 
■ Ws k . news had broken sooner. One day isn’t much time 
wtnch to undo the mischief of some weeks." 
ne cogitated her plans, and finally said, " I think we’ll leave 
y u at your own door at tea-time, as it is still daylight then, 

E 
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and we will both kiss you fondly. Sure to be people in the 
street or peering out of windows at that time. Yes, that seems 
the best I can do.” 

“ I suppose one could take a libel-action against Miss 
Mallow,” suggested Carlotta despondently. 

“ Much good you would get out of that,” said Rose, " and 
still less good would I get out of it. If you disproved part of 
the tittle-tattle, the part that remained would be proved 
beyond a doubt. You’d probably lose your action because she 
could plead public policy—demoralisation of school-children 
and so on. No, the best thing to do is not to try to wash the 
dirty linen, but to poke it out of sight. I shall expect you 
to-morrow at half-past ten, then.” 

She turned to go. She had not sat down, nor had Carlotta 
ventured to ask her to, so uncompromising was her attitude. 
The full measure of her indiscretion was brought home to the 
sinner by the portentous change in Rose. Somehow—un¬ 
reasonably enough—she had visualised Rose standing behind 
and apart from the turbid foreground, always her equable, 
sensible self, forgiving because she had had to forgive so often, 
amiable because she did not much mind who had Austen, and 
content with a back seat because she had always had one. But 
here she stood like a graven image of Disapprobation in 
Carlotta’s room, sensible, yes, but unamiable, unforgiving, and 
by no means content with a back seat. Hers was the face which 
had to be saved—a face which Carlotta hadn’t noticed much 
till now. In the forefront of the foreground was Rose. Yes, 
and she had a right to be there, the injured wife, but Carlotta 
had never realised that she would resent the injury so much. 
She felt she had lost a friend. 

But that was absurd. Rose didn’t like her at all ; she had 
just said so. Why indeed should Rose like any one with whom 
her husband philandered ? If Rose had ever liked her, it was 
at first sight on the old bridge ; very, very soon after that had 
come the encounter with Austen in the bathroom passage, and 
from that moment Rose must have known what would follow, 
and must have actively disliked Carlotta, since she so surpris¬ 
ingly minded about her husband’s peccadilloes. She had never 
been a friend, she had merely put a good face on things. 

Carlotta was much shaken by this discovery. She had liked 
Rose best of the Cardew family, for her patience, stability and 
common sense. And Rose had not liked her at all. Rose had 
meant nothing whatever of her friendly advances. Carlotta’s 
small world seemed suddenly very unreal and unsafe. 
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When Rose's hand was on the door-knob, Carlotta 
made an attempt to win back the Rose she thought she 
knew. 

** You know it's all off—Austen and me, I mean ? There 
never was much to it, and it's all finished now." 

Rose turned and leaned back against the door. " Do you 
imagine I'm pleased to have him handed back to me by a chit 
like you ? " she said. " I often wish I had divorced him years 
ago for Jane Anderson, as he wanted me to. That was a real 
grand passion, and they might have made something of a life 
together ; it would have been worth some sacrifice anyway. 
But I could not sacrifice the children to it : they were young 
then, and I thought I ought keep hold of a father for the two 
boys. For myself—oh, if I'd known how often I was to have 
him returned with thanks by third-rate hussies I'd certainly 
have spared myself the humiliation." 

The dark eyes were lively again now, gleaming with a 
baleful light. Rose was unbelievably plain when she was in 
an ill humour. Carlotta thought of handsome Miss Anderson, 
and her good-looking self, and the procession of unknown 
" hussies," all of whom were certainly pretty, and wondered 
if Rose realised that neither Austen nor his hussies were 
entirely to blame. 

Perhaps Rose herself could not be blamed for a sagging 
chin-line and a hip-measurement of at least forty-four ; child¬ 
bearing was supposed by people of Carlotta's age to do dire 
things to the person. But Rose need not dress herself in 
garments so drab, so loose and so long, she need not wear hats 
that had been out in the rain for weeks. Or if she had to look 
like that and wear those things, she ought to be more under¬ 
standing about Austen and the hussies. 

" Well, if you like," said Carlotta with a gleam of spirit, 

“ I won’t hand him back to you. I'll keep him." 

"Don't be a fool," said Rose. "He's old enough to be 
your father " (funny how this kept cropping up, meaning 
different things in different contexts) " and you can't cook. 
You wouldn’t last a week, as his wife. None of them would, 
except I think Jane Anderson. I was always sorry about that. 

It just happened at the wrong time, when the children were 
young." 

“ But she didn't last. I mean, she's here, in Throfton, and 
he doesn't look at her," said Carlotta, interested. 

" It has lasted, in a way," said Rose. " It was a case of all 
or nothing, and it had to be nothing : so he’s been consoling 
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himself for Jane Anderson ever since. I have been very sorry 
lor him. But this sort of public mess is too silly. 

Then she seemed to realise that in taikmg of Aust^ as mi 
abstract problem she was creating an almost friendly^atmo¬ 
sphere, much too good for the chit Carlotta, so she left 
abruptly, saying, “ See you to-morrow then. ^ nrrmv 

Carlotta was not much soothed by this visit. To-morrow 
would be a perfectly frightful day ; and the bluff might not 
succeed when all was said and done, for it was such a very 
small bluff to put up against Heaven knew what amorphous 

mass of scandalous imaginings. , , , 

But Rose was an interesting study. Rose did understand, 
after all, about Austen and the hussies : understood more than 
Carlotta had, until enlightened. What did Rose herself feel 
towards her husband, though ? . . . apart from this impersonal 
pity and understanding, which were feelings at one remove, as 
it were. She spoke as if he were a piece of furniture. Ought 
to keep a father about the house for the sake of the boys. 

Had she ever loved him ? 

A maternal type, Miss Anderson would say. 

Carlotta went to sleep without thinking of Austen except 
in the way that Rose apparently thought of him, at one remove. 
Getting into a mess seemed to be a rapid cure for physical 
passion. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 

Sunday was indeed a dreadful day, from the moment when 
Carlotta, with an unfamiliar and disgusting feeling of sheepish¬ 
ness, knocked on the Cardews’ door, to be admitted by the 
determinedly smiling Rose with loud exclamations of affection, 
until the moment when at her own door Rose took her lovingly 
into her arms, lightly brushed her cheek, and adjured Austen 
sotto voce, “ Now you. Nicely. Like a father.” 

A few steps down the street they turned and waved to her, 
Rose with the indelible smile, Austen with-a painful grin. 
Then she rushed into her repellent sitting-room and leaned 
heavily on the table to laugh. 

At first the laughter was hysterical reaction, but as the day 
unfolded itself before her memory she laughed in earnest. 

It hadn’t been so funny at the time. It had been damnably 
awkward. Rose made no pretence at amiability within doors, 
but remarked in a businesslike way that the fine weather was 
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a good thing because there would be plenty of people about. 

-Had it not been for Anne, the morning would have been 

purgatory, but Anne held forth in her usual dogmatic wav 

about everything and nothing, both in the house and in the 
back seat of the car. 


tt Now, Austen, said Rose as the excursion was starting 

drive very slowly through the town, because it's difficult to 
see people in saloon cars. If I see any one I want to talk to, 
you must stop. For heaven's sake look more pleasant. That's 
Mr. Callender just coming." 

Carlotta heard all this because her ears were strained. Anne 
apparently did not. Anne had no idea of the importance of 
this state progress through the town, and protested loudly 
when Rose made Austen stop for the third time in order to 
invite yet another worthy citizen to tea. 

“ Do think of our rations, Mother," she said. 

" Your father and I are quite ready to go short in a good 
cause," said Rose. 


“ What good cause ? " 

But Rose did not reply to this because she was enjoining 
upon Austen, in a tone which the nervous Carlotta could just 
catch, to look less as if he was going to his own funeral. 

“ Mother's in great form to-day," said Anne to Carlotta in a 
puzzled tone, referring to the many greetings which Rose 
bestowed upon the church-people as they passed. 

But when the car reached the country roads there was un¬ 
smiling silence on the front seat. Carlotta did her best to cope 
with Anne’s cheerful babble in the rear. Then back to the 


town, and more greetings. 

Before lunch, Rose sent Austen and Carlotta out to buy the 
Sunday .papers at the bottom of the street. Anne offered to go, 
as she always did, to get out of laying the table, but Rose, 
frowning a little, said, “ No, it’s best that your father and 
Carlotta should go." 

“ Best ? " said Anne. 


Rose recollected herself and said, “ Yes, because I want 
you to help me." 

So Austen and Carlotta, in full view of the many other 
citizens who had come out to buy papers, had a few minutes 
for more or Jess private conversation. It was hard to know 
how to begin. So much lay behind them, so little before. 

" This is a rum go,” said Austen. 

“ Very rum," said Carlotta. 

“ Would you really be sacked, do you think ? " 



“ I don’t care much, either way,” said Carlotta, " except 
that I’d hate to give in to the power of a bunch of scandal- 

There was a silence. But there must not be a silence. She 
forced her face into a smile and went on conversationally, 

“ It might be best if I did go. Only I’ve got sort of interested 

in the school.” . ... „ 

“ It would certainly be a lot easier for me if you aid go, 

said Cardew with sudden vehemence. “Id have a better 

chance of forgetting-” , „ ___ ,. 

“ Don’t look like that. Grin,” said Carlotta. We aren t 

thinking of you. We have to remember how rotten it would 
be for Rose if it all got out. She's the one we have to consider. 
Because she’s blameless. So if it's better for her that we 
should bluff it out and I should stay, then we must have a 

shot at it.” 

“ Pretty poor bluff,” said Cardew. 

“ It might be a better bluff if you'd try ,” said Carlotta. 
" Smile and be chatty, damn you. You’re a good enough actor 
when you like.” 

“ Do you really think grinning like a dog and runningabout 
the city will convince the school governors that we’re all 
friends together ? ” 

“ It might. The whole thing’s so flimsy. They’ve nothing 
but chatter to go on : well, to-day they can chatter about 
something fresh.” 

“ But they don’t like chattering about nice things, such as 
a delightfully united family entertaining a friend for the day. 
Only dirt attracts them,” said Austen. 

“ That's profoundly true,” said Carlotta, “ but we've got to 
try something.” 

Cardew bought papers, and they walked back up the street 
reading headlines and cannoning into people. This was helpful, 
because one naturally smiled and apologised as charmingly as 
one knew how ; it was easier to give an impression of ordinari¬ 
ness in this way than when trying to conduct a conversation 
with the obstinately gloomy Austen. 

Carlotta thought the nice walk a trois in the afternoon would 
be a complete frost unless he would play up. She dreaded it, 
foreseeing the fixed smile of Rose, and the weary effort of 
trying to look interested when the mind was elsewhere. But 
Austen took hold of himself and suddenly began to do his 
best. It was a queer best. It made the day even more farcical 
than it had been before. It took the form of an animated 



dissertation on the Stone Age relics of the district, of which 
there appeared to be incredibly many. Carlotta thought he 
invented at least half of them. But at least he invented them 
thoroughly. Whenever Rose had called a halt to speak to 
acquaintances, he resumed after the necessary interval, “ As I 
was saying . . And most manfully he went on saying, with 
a few such pauses for recuperation, for the better part of two 
hours, and so great were his gifts as a lecturer that his hearers 
had no need to flog their attention or force their smiles 

They approached Carlotta’s door. 

Well, that was very nice," said Rose. “ We have been 
blessed with fine weather and we’ve seen all the school 
governors except one ; and nearly all the most poisonous 
people in the town. I think we have managed to present a 
united front. Good-bye, Carlotta, dear." 

There was a slight pause before the kisses, so that some 
promenaders in the street might have arrived near enough to 
see what was going on. Then the kisses, then the hand-waving, 
then escape. 

When Carlotta had finished laughing, she wondered what 
Rose and Austen were saying to one another. It was a horrible 
position for Austen, but he had no one but himself to blame, 
and if the worst came to the worst—if all the dirty linen was 
dragged out and Carlotta dismissed—he would suffer least of 
any one. Rose would lose face, Carlotta would lose her job, 
but he would lose nothing. He had never had any reputation 
worth mentioning : and he had already lost Carlotta. 

She remembered his sudden passionate words about forget¬ 
ting. It seemed that feeling had not been killed in him as it 
had in her. Poor Austen, she said to herself, but without 
evoking any answering pang. He was part of the past. 

School next day was difficult. The governors were to meet 
in the lunch-hour. Porter announced this in the staff-room at 
Break, with instructions that the children must be cleared off 
the premises quickly and in good order. His eyes avoided 
Carlotta. Mallow, on the other hand, stared whenever she had 
the opportunity. But Carlotta had accepted this day as a 
challenge. She was determined to give nothing away to any¬ 
body. As for the children, whether they were following in 
their fathers' and mothers’ footsteps as nasty little gossips or 
not, she would show them what a good teacher she was. She 
concentrated on her lessons, brought off several successful 
jokes, and had the sixth form well out of their depth but 
eagerly floundering after the ideals of the French Revolution 
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as interpreted in the mind Jordsworth 

at this rate was tiring but e^Matmg. She am she 

of afternoon school m \ st f ® ^.^^"children who were 
now shriTkinfand struggling in the cloakrooms. Well, that was 

'■"st'SdS.S&'S. ES of this great *£ 

But J she w“ about to retire to the lavatory to put on her 
game“tunic a child babbled timidly at the stafi-room door 

that Mr. Porter wanted to see Miss Green.^ M « w ith 

“ Mr Porter wants to see Miss Green, said Mallow wuu 

inte^e* meaning. Carlotta turned very slowly back from the 

lavaTorv door to give the blood time to return to her cheeks 

“ WhaG me ? " she said innocently. “ 

Anne Cardew to start the hockey game ? and went steadily 
“p“f?4°mM h S " Sit down. Mi„ Grejn Did you 

‘xsssr—.isr.ai- 

Carlotta hated to tell a lie. “ As it happened he went on 
“there was nothing in it but some ill-natured gossip. But 
therms no smoke without fire, even though it be a very small 
fire, and even ill-natured gossip has to have some foundation. 

I told you once not to bring your private life to school, 
perhaps^ ought to have told you to leave it behind somewhere 
on the railway before you reached Throfton station. 

This was a jest. So the black ball had not been^ cast. 
Carlotta said “ Could you tell me what it s all about t 

“ Very little, it now seems," said Porter. “ Something about 
your being on too-intimate terms with Mr. Cardew—-I don , 
of course, use ‘ intimate ’ in its newspaper sense. But as you 
are on very friendly terms with the rest of his family as well 
I don’t see how there can be anything in it. I said so, and 
most of them agreed with me. But, Miss Green, your position 
here calls for more than ordinary circumspection. You may 
not have known what small towns are. But you know now. 
Though there is nothing whatever in the gossip, you will 
appreciate that there had far better be no gossip. Never be 
seen alone with a married man after dark, Miss Green, not 
even with me ! " 

This was another jest. Carlotta had a miserable sense of not 
deserving so much kindness. 

“ Quite seriously," said the little man, “ I advise you to be 
very lukewarm in your Throfton friendships. Any public body, 
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such as a school kept up on public money, lives under a fire 
of criticism, most of it ignorant. The ignorance we can’t help. 
But we can help giving it ammunition for its criticism." 

Carlotta thought that there were others besides herself who 
provided Throfton with ammunition. She said, “ What about 
Mr. Elder ? " 

Porter turned hard blue eyes upon her. “ I don’t know what 
you mean," he said. 

“ People say he drinks," Carlotta brought out, knowing very 
certainly that he drank. 

“ Nothing of the kind," said Porter. “ He is subject to 
malaria, poor fellow. No one in Throfton has ever seen him 
the worse of drink." 

This was quite true. Throfton only saw the hangover. 

“ But even if he did drink," said Porter, “ it would not be 
a subject for scandalmongering. there is only one kind of 
laxity that interests our self-appointed moralists, and it is not 
drink. You know that." 


" Yes, I know that," she said. 

“ If you ever hear any unkind talk about poor Elder, I hope 
you wiU contradict it as flatly as I have contradicted the 
unkind talk about you," said Porter, so innocently that she 
was quite unable to tell whether he really believed in either 

Elder's spotlessness or her own. 

“ Oh, yes, I will," she said readily, for Elder w-as rather an 

old dear on the whole, and one would naturally contradict 
unpleasant talk about the school on principle. 

He chimed in with her last thought. " We want no reflec¬ 
tions cast on the school, Miss Green, no reflections whatevci. 
I have the greatest confidence in you, and 1 am sure any 
indiscretions on your part are only due to insufficient experi¬ 
ence of this wicked world. Now that I have had a talk v\i 1 
you, you will be most circumspect, will you not . 
y Circumspect, that was the word. With eyes m the back of 
your head and on both sides, so that you could see the lurking 
Mallows, special constables, and Dad I rinks Bijtno, there 
was now no need to become an Argus. I shall be Jitter tl 
circumspect," said Carlotta. “ I shall keep myself lo m>sclf, 

so I'll have no need to be circumspect. 

“ That is always the best way," said Porter. 

She rose to go, but a thought arrested her. Oh, do >ou 
think the children have heard any of the gossip ? she asked. 

“ Their parents are the gossipers." • 

But Porter, unlike Miss Anderson, believed in the innocence 
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of children. “ Oh, no, they aren’t interested in that sort of 
thing,” he said. “ There is a nice tone in this school. We keep 
them pretty hard at their games and lessons, don t we ? One 
of the governors hinted some such tiling, but I said. You will 
find we are raising a cleaner and decenter generation than 
yours sir.’ He didn’t like it much ! But we are, aren t we ? 

He beamed happy confidence. Carlotta felt a rush of love 
for him. " Oh, we are,” she assured him, and put up a fervent 
prayer that the children had not indeed been corrupted by any 
nasty talk about her. Oh, if only there had been no grounds 
for talk, if only her inner self could come out of this business 
as scathless as, with Mr. Porter's help, her outer ! 

“ Ah, Miss Green,” said Porter as she was half-way out of 
the door, ” would you do a kind action ? A substitute for Mr. 
Pond is arriving by the evening train. She is very young and 
perhaps shy. Would you meet her and bring her to my house 
where she is to stay for a few days ? My wife and I have 
meetings to attend, unfortunately.” 

“ A girl! ” said Carlotta. 

“ Because there's a war on,” said Porter. " I shall have to 
alter the time-tables a little to give her only lower-form lessons. 
But it will be a great relief to have someone. You have all 
been very good about the extra work. You don’t know of any 
lodgings for her, I suppose ? ” 

“ Miss Mallow did want to share,” suggested Carlotta. 

“ I shall ask her. For the rest of this term anyway,” said 
Porter. “ But next term she will be my Senior Mistress, with 
some organising to do, so she may prefer her rooms to herself.” 

This was an unnerving thought. Mallow as Senior Mistress ! 
But of course she would have to be, with Miss Anderson and 
Miss Molyneux gone. She was quite old enough and had been 
in the school for some years. How horrible it would be to work 
under a spiteful enemy, an enemy who, foiled once, would 
strike again all the more viciously from a better vantage-point! 
But Carlotta would give her no openings. She would live an 
immaculate, cloistral life, devoted to the school and nothing 
but the school ; and if she was unhappy, and if Mallow made 
her life a burden, by that much the more would her devotion 


to the school be proved. 

" I’ll meet the train,” she said. “ And—and thank you very 

much, Mr. Porter. You’ve been awfully decent-” 

“ Don’t thank me. Good advice is cheap,” he said with his 
automatic smile. And she remembered that he did not know 
how decent he had been. 
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CHAPTER FIFTEEN 

On her way to the station, Carlotta put through the Cardews' 
letter-box a note addressed to Rose, which stated simply, 
“ Your face is saved.” And that, thought Carlotta, is that. As 
she understood it, she owed Rose no thanks for organising the 
Great Bluff : Rose had made it perfectly plain that her efforts 
were on her own behalf, not Carlotta's. 

So from this day forth that pleasant house, where she had 
thought she had a friend, was closed to her. Rose did not like 
her at all. It ought not to have been a surprise or a disappoint¬ 
ment to Carlotta, for what woman could be expected to like 
her husband's fancy-ladies, as the charming local phrase 
described them ? But somehow it was both a surprise and a 
disappointment. Austen was so very little of a married man, 
Rose had for long had so little of his affection and he so little 
of hers, that it seemed stupid of her to display the customary 
jealousy—stupid and conventional. In many ways she scorned 
convention, but not, evidently, in matters of sex. Scratch a 
man and you find the ape, scratch a woman and you find the 
she-ape, said Carlotta to herself rather disconsolately. It had 
been a pleasant house. One went in without knocking, and 
wandered through to the garden to find whomsoever might be 
about ; then coffee would materialise from somewhere, and 
any work in hand be set aside in favour of conversation. A 
happy house it had seemed, and so pretty in its ancient, time¬ 
worn benevolence. One looked through its bulging bow- 
windows to the tiny bright vista of garden at the back. . . . 
But never again. It was all spoilt. Not by Austen. W hen he 
was shut up in his study, there was still the house and the 
garden, and Rose and Anne. But Rose did not like Carlotta 

at all, so it was all spoilt. . 

Carlotta went on down to the station, illuminating the 

velvet-dark evening by her flashlight. . 

The train deposited more people at Throfton now than in 
peace-time. More civilians used trains, because petrol was 
limited, and the army seemed to travel perpetually, Carlotta 
peered up and down the dark platform for someone who looked 
like a school-teacher and a shy one. But apart Horn three 
purposeful females whom she judged to be natives because they 
strode unhesitatingly off the platform and over the bridge, the 
only woman to leave the train was one who appeared to be 
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sorting out her luggage with the aid of five soldiers. Carlotta 

waited by the foot of the bridge. tv,o 

At last the group by the van began to move. The five 

soldiers had each some piece of un-military luggage in hand. 

The two largest and handsomest walked on either side of a 

tiny and dafnty figure, the three smaller and Uffber surged 

discontentedly round. The group approached Carlotta 

hesitated to ask the so well escorted girl if she was Miss Woode 

for the school: but there was no one else on the platform now. 

So she braved the army and asked. 

Yes this was Miss Woode. A small shy voice accompanied 

a small sweet smile. A pair of large dark ejjes seemmg 
enormous in the gloom, were raised to Carlotta s face for a 

moment and then timidly dropped. , 

The little creature was hatless ; soft dark hair and a solt 
fur coat-collar framed a small pale face. Carlotta thought of 
some exotic little animal of the rodent type, something m the 

squirrel line. , , , , , , , 

She told the squirrel that she had booked the one and only 

taxi to make a second trip. It would probably have returned 
from its first by now. The soldiers immediately asked to share 
it, as it would take them about a mile on their way. 
squirrel gave its momentary little gleam of a smile and said 
yes, certainly, because they’d been so very kind. 

“ Kind ? Gosh, no,” said the largest soldier. ‘ Little gal 
like you got no business to be travelling alone. You might ha 

fell in with some real rough chaps.” 

The taxi being rather over-full, with seven people and some 
luggage as well as the driver, Carlotta and the squirrel sat on 
soldiers’ knees. The man who had to sit in front by the driver 
made a great deal of fuss about it, playing up for a glance from 
the squirrel’s dark eyes. 

The parlourmaid at the School House looked somewhat 
disconcerted to see five soldiers unloading luggage on the front 
steps. But they immediately took themselves off, with their 
good-humoured " Cheerio.” The world looked darker without 
them, and the squirrel seemed struck dumb and rooted to the 
top step. 

“ Shall I come in with you ? Mr. and Mrs. Porter are at 
meetings and won’t be in for half an hour,” said Carlotta. 

” Oh, please ,” breathed the squirrel. 

A surge of noise came through into the hall from behind a 
baize door where the boarders had their common-room, but the 
hall itself, the drawing-room and two bedrooms were kept by 
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the Porters for that out-of-school life of which they had so 
Stle Soon Carlotta and the squirrel were sitting one on 
each side of the drawing-room 4 fire, taking stock of one 

“The^quirrel was not ready pretty, Carlotta decided. For one 

thing, ckminutiveness did not appeal to Carlotta ^ tb ® 
we to like our own type best. For another, the rest ot tne 
squirrel’s face did not come up to the enormous eyes; wrth 
their long dark lashes. She was a rodent-a bit 

“ HSS ,s 

manners apd a pretty voice cou desirable attributes 

was sure of his favour-prodded these desirable 

could be put across to the duMrw, Jtatw.is tne q the 
S SVS 6 aud ib^ acro'ss the width of the 

^Porters came in and C-lotta after 

Woode, went home ; 1but n °* h U p of the squirrel’s 

SJSS2. '£ St A —. >-»“ 

confirmed. Miss Woode's first. penod ^ fixing 

so noisy that Carlotta next g^e wondered what 

the attention of her OWI ? c ‘?f 0 " ld be terribly affronted if any 
she ought to do Herself she would the „, she 

one came into her class to he p certainly was not 

had never needed that kind of help^ J e t0 con . 

etiquette: but then, it ^rloMissWoode. Work should 
centrate on work, next door to Miss wo 

come before etiquette. p . or Miss Anderson did any 

jaSS&fS ^ r doS rt butThe third-form room was 
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along a passage, together with the sixth-form room where 
Carlotta was, so it was improbable that any of the other staff 
would notice the noise. 

The Sixth was seriously incommoded by it. The studious 
ones sighed and frowned, Anne Cardew groaned aloud and 
rolled her eyes, Gertrude Whitlock grinned nastily. 

“ Oh, Miss Green, can’t you stop it ? ” said Anne, who was 
not the girl to consider etiquette. 

“ I think I must,” said Carlotta. " I expect there's nobody 
there.” She knew quite well that the squirrel was there, but 
possibly the Sixth did not. The staff’s dignity must stand 
no lower with the Sixth than it did already. 

Carlotta looked through the glass panes in the upper part 
of the third-form door. The children had not actually left 
their places, but they were having a good deal of fun. Paper 
balls, darts and india-rubbers flew through the air ; the boys' 
side of the room seemed to be having a battle against the 
girls’. On the dais stood the squirrel with its little claws locked 
nervously before it and its head turning from side to side as 
t hough seeking escape. As Carlotta watched, its mouth opened, 
but no audible sound issued therefrom. It would have had to 
be a healthy and vigorous sound, to dominate the din. 

Carlotta ilung the door open and said “ Children ! ” at the 
full power of her lungs. 

There was instant silence, in which several paper darts fell 
whispering to the floor. 

“ You little tykes ! ” said Carlotta in a much lower tone, 
of which every syllable was bitterly clear. ” You nasty, un¬ 
sporting little beasts, taking advantage of a new mistress who 
doesn’t even know your names ! ” 

This was a good line. The third form, after two years, was 
beginning to comprehend the mystery of sportingness, so 
conspicuously absent from home and Elementary life, so 
important a part of the noble Secondary state. ^Carlotta’s 
words would have been meaningless to the first form and 
mumbo-jumbo to the Second, but the Third, with the keenness 
of new initiates, prided themselves in becoming authorities on 
what was sporting and what was not. They were cut to the 
heart. Some had fierce eyes and thrust-out lower lips, some 
had drooping heads and blushes. All were silent. 

“ I won’t report you this time,” said Carlotta, “ because I’m 
sure if you’d stopped to think you wouldn’t have behaved so 
meanly. There won’t be a next time, will there ? ” 

Then she turned to her diminutive colleague on the dais and 
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said very low, “ Forgive me for butting in, but you must keep 
them much quieter, you know. The classes are large, and make 
a lot of noise when they get going. Why don t you take down 
all their names, in order as they sit—make them spell em 
because they speak so badly—and then give them some writing 
to do. That’s how I got through my first day or two 

“ Oh, thank you,” whispered the squirrel and blew its 

little nose. . , , . ^ , 

The Third was quiet for the rest of the period, and at Break 

the squirrel was able to say, “ Oh, quite all right, thank you, 

in answer to a kindly question from Miss Anderson as to how 

she had got on. Her second lesson had been with the first 

form, themselves still feeling rather raw and timid, new-born 

into the Secondary world. . , , A 

Carlotta lost sight of her during the afternoon, and hoped 
for the best. The new-comer was only teaching the junior 
forms, with the exception of a couple of stop-gap the ation- 
lessons with the Fourth. Now the Fourth was formidable even 
to Carlotta, who after half a term s experience still had to keep 
a sharp eye on every movement and a sharp ear for e\( y 
whisper Give the Fourth an inch and they took a mile. It 
was to be hoped that the poor squirrel would not encounter 

th But >U a I fter y school U when Carlotta made for the ‘^tory to 

change into games kit, she found the door locked and sounds 

of sobbing coming from within. So she changed in the s < 
room ; h wouW not matter very much if Elder came^m and 

saw her in her knickers—it would never 0 “ ur o llim H ‘° ^ 
either arch or bashful about a little thing like that. He «as 

16 Bu y t "ifw^^Aoytng^abouf thesquirrel, Carlotta felt 
hideously uncomfortable at the thought of (^/mg those te • 
But somebody must, and the others had gone. In 

xzssfr a v £Sra 

“a 5 woill ria^games if ^ f dnt P-tty soon go 

sa. w &s$r$sz* axs&m a* 

first place ? It's her own funeral. Should she just 

«■» 
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It might indeed be kinder to let the squirrel recover by herself 
and sneak off to School House unobserved. 

" What would I feel like, if it were me ? ” Carlotta asked. 
It was difficult to imagine herself in such a plight. But 
undoubtedly if she had made a complete ass of herself she 
would want to go and bury herself. 

“ But she isn’t the least like me. How do I know that she 
wouldn’t like a nice strong shoulder to weep on ? Some 
women do. Oh, hell,” said Carlotta, still looking dubiously 
at the door. 

Charity prevailed over discretion. She knocked. A gasp 
answered. “ It’s only me,” she said. “ The others have gone. 
What’s up ? Come along out and tell me.” 

A half-drowned squirrel emerged. “ I'm all right,” it stated 
fallaciously. “ One's first day is a bit of a strain.” 

“ Was it the Fourth ? ” 

” Yes, dictation. It started by the back ones saying they 
couldn't hear.” 

“ I know,” said Carlotta, picturing it. If anybody spoke, 
they all spoke. If someone at the back said with truth that 
they couldn’t hear, they would all say they couldn't hear. 
Anything to put off the evil hour. Work was an unmitigated 
evil to the Fourth. 

“ Did they get anything done at all ? ” asked Carlotta. 

“ P-precious little,” said Miss Woode, “ and Mr. P-porter 
looked oyer the door twice and then came in. He w-won’t 
keep me if I ca-can’t keep order, will he ? ” The tears sprang 
again. 

‘‘ Must you teach ? ” said Carlotta bluntly. 

“ I want to,” said Miss Woode, “ because the pay’s so good, 
and it cost my people a lot to get me qualified. We aren’t 
well off.” 

“ What were you doing the first half of the term ? ” 

“ Took the place of someone who was ill, at a little private 
school. I've had lots of interviews for Secondaries, but 
every one seemed to think I looked too young and small. 

I don t suppose I'd have got this if there had been an 
interview.” 

“You do look about fourteen,” said Carlotta, “ but you 
can’t be less than twenty-one.” 

“ Twenty-two,” said Miss Woode. 

Same as me,” said Carlotta, wondering that one could live 
twenty-two years in the world without either gaining self- 
assurance because one got on all right, or developing some 
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sort of protective shell because one didn’t. “ Of course you’re 
much too gentle for this job," she mused. “ Have you never 
had to stand up for yourself ? " 

“ Every one’s always been so awfully nice to me," murmured 
the squirrel. Carlotta remembered the five soldiers. 

“ Well, kids just aren’t nice to anybody," she said. “ They're 
out for themselves, which is only natural at that age. You 
won’t appeal to their protective instincts, because they haven't 
any. Being five foot nothing and looking scared is a recom¬ 
mendation in some quarters, but not to kids." 

• “'You’re in your first job too, 1 suppose," said the squirrel 
wistfully. 

“ Yes, but it sort of comes natural to me. I like it," said 
Carlotta. 

“ You're wonderful,” said the squirrel. And within the next 
few minutes, for reasons not clear to Carlotta, the little animal 
was invited to come and watch the hockey and afterwards to 
share such tea as Mariamne Prink would provide. To tell people 
they were wonderful was certainly a way of making them be 
“ awfully nice ” to her, as no doubt she had discovered, 
thought Carlotta in the middle of the hockey game, already 
regretting the invitation because she had a pile of books to 
correct. 

Anne Cardew walked down the street with them, carrying 
Carlotta's books. Anne glanced several times at the pale and 
disturbed face of the new mistress. Carlotta knew that very 
little escaped Anne, and that the tear-blotted eyes would be 
correctly related in the mind of that perspicacious maiden to 
the noise that had proceeded from some ol the classrooms that 
day. Anne, however, was chivalrous ; she would take no part 
in baiting any one so small and weak. She might, in the 
goodness of her heart, find some way of helping. 

For a few days after this, Carlotta found her own hall- 
hearted kindness repaid by a leech-like adherence on the part 
of her protegee ; very embarrassing for one who had no liking 
for a motherly or auntly role and yet was incapable ol ad¬ 
ministering a downright rebuff. " 1 never thought I was so 
soft," she said to herself : truly, self-knowledge was a long 

and surprising study. , T . ... , , 

The rest of the staff were indifferent to poor Miss Woodes 
troubles, except Miss Anderson who was contemptuous. 
Laissez-faire was undoubtedly the least bother for them, so 
they pretended not to notice the squirrel’s permanency pink 
eyes and nose, which made her look more and moie like a 
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white mouse and robbed her of that certain squirrel-hke charm 

which had been her only attraction. , . , * 

Carlotta did not care to appear the bosom ^end of 
ahiect failure but this aspect did not occur to Miss » 

who took to sharing her sitting-room in the ^ n ‘^ f ^ a " ut 

knd she didn't like to be alone. School went on being pretty 
bad The third form, which was at the age when an idea ha 
to be re stated every day if it was to sink m soon forgot 
about sportingness, and soon discovered at which periods one 
of those convinced non-interventionists, Miss Molyneux and 
Mr. Elder, had charge of the Sixth next door, such times 
they could raise hell unchecked. The Second followed su , 

andonly the First was in any way biddable. 

Miss Woode had not encountered it again, but a dictation 

lesson was due on the Saturday morning. . , 

“ If you can’t manage them without, you must take to 

punishments, though Mr. Porter doesn t like them, Miss 
Anderson had said coldly on the second day of her acquaint- 

ance with Miss Woode. „ r ... 

“ Well, how do you get on with the punishments r carioua 

inquired on the following day. , , 

“ I gave six detentions but I don t think they heard 
me," wailed the white mouse. Carlotta thought this quite 

“ And Mr. Porter wants to see me after school on Saturday 
morning," whispered the white mouse on a dying note. 

Carlotta considered. It would be far best for Miss Woode 
to go straight back whence she came. She was making herself 
miserable and wasting the children’s precious school-time, in 
this egregious attempt to teach. By keeping the classes 
nominally occupied she did relieve the overcrowded time-table 
somewhat, but Carlotta felt she would far rather be overworked 
again than have the children upset—and herself burdened with 
a quite irrational sense of responsibility towards the wretched 
rodent. 


“ Why don’t you chuck it ? " she said. “ There’s any amount 
of work to be had in war-time, not as well paid as teaching, I 
dare say, but pay isn't everything.” 

“ I don’t want to chuck it," said Miss Woode. 

“ Why ever not ? I mean, you cant like it ! Are you fond 
of children or something ? ” 

“ I hate them ! " said Miss Woode with sudden venom. 
“ These ones anyway. Where I trained they weren’t hooligans 
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it 

it 


Woode. 


like this. You get a different type in girls' high schools. But 
these I loathe.” 

Well, then,” commented Carlotta. 

That’s why I must stick it, don’t you see ? ” said Miss 
“ I can't let myself be hounded out by such—such 
vermin ." A flush of colour ran into her cheeks, and her large 
eyes brightened. 

“ Well, I don’t know,” murmured Carlotta dubiously. It 
didn’t seem a very good motive for continuing in the teaching 
profession. Most people, apparently, went into it for the sake 
of the good pay, but some stayed in it for better reasons. 
Hatred was not a better reason. But probably Porter would 
give the little misery her conge on Saturday anyway. 

Or would he ? She was a lady, and had a Cambridge degree. 
It would be a nice problem for Porter. Meanwhile there was a 
dictation-lesson with the Fourth to be dealt with. 

“ To-morrow,” said Carlotta, “ when you go into the fourth 
form room. I’ll be about. I should be with the Sixth, but 
they’ll be all right lor a bit. I can get you started, and you 
must chuck detentions in every direction if necessary. 

Accordingly on the morrow she gave Anne Cardew instruc¬ 
tions about the sixth-form work beforehand, and went to stand 
as though by chance in the fourth-form doorway when iliss 
Woode took her place on the dais. Miss Woode s hands were 
trembling, so she wisely clasped them behind her. As soon as 
she took her place she said in a small hard voice, which was 
perfectly audible in the silence created by Carlot ta s pi thence. 

“I thought you might be a nice lot, and know how to 
behave at your age. But I found I was wrong, so I am ( M n 
ning again with you on new lines. Any one who speaks, on any 

pretext whatever, gets a detention.” . , 

“ Ow, Miss Woooode ! " grimaced the fourth-form jester, 
purposely looking idiotic, with her head on one sic e. 

“ Detention, Maud Biggs,” said Miss Woode, and^ f >©u 

knew how ugly you look when you make faces you 
^ ^ ^ ^ 

Maud Biggs subsided under the personal onslaught, with 

purple cheeks. w . ,. r . »> 

A boy raised his hand. “ Please, Miss Woof e 
“ Detention, Foulger,” said Miss Woode. Are you deaf o 
only stupid ? I said any one who spoke, on an> pietcxt 

whatever, would get a detention.” j nnr 

Carlotta, marvelling inwardly, drifted away from t je door 

and back to her own class. The rodent could be spi c 
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it liked! Of course, silence was necessary to be spiteful m— 
the most cutting remarks were wasted if unheard—and silence 
Carlotta had obtained for her. She could do the same in Miss 
Woode’s other classes, until the sharp tooth of ^sarcasm had 
made itself felt everywhere, when there would be no turther 
need. But one didn’t teach well by means of hatred, she was 

Miss Woode emerged from her interview with Porter a little 
chastened but not dismissed. “ I had a lecture, she said, 
“ but he thinks I'll do if I brace up. I told him I had braced 
up. He’s rather an old dear really, isn't he ? ” She had 
recovered the perky look of her squirreldom. * ,, 

“ It would never occur to me to call him rather an old dear, 
mused Carlotta. “ He has a lot of good points, but no, not 
an old dear.” 

“ Oh, I think he is,” declared the squirrel, as one with 
special knowledge. “ Oh, and I’ve something else to tell you. 
A Mrs. Cardew has asked me to lunch to-morrow. Isn t she 
the mother of one of the big girls ? I do think people are kind.” 

This then was the form of Anne’s benevolence. Anne had 
told her mother about the little tear-drowned face. But neither 
Anne nor Rose had seen Miss Patience Woode surrounded by 
five protective and adoring soldiers. “ Yes, Mrs. Cardew is 
kindness itself,” said Carlotta. 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 

Before the termly examinations came Speech Day, in the 
first week of December. Miss Molyneux, in singing-lessons, had 
been coaching the raucous young East Anglian voices in the 
school song, a banal production of native talent which gave 
acute embarrassment to every one except the school governors, 
whose parochialism it gratified by bringing in several bygone 
local lights by name. 

“ I wonder that Porter, with his public-school notions, 
hasn’t adopted one of the traditional school songs,” said 
Carlotta. “ I always think Gaudeamus Igitur is the best song 
in the world for young things.” 

“ But the school governors wouldn’t understand it,” said 
Miss Molyneux. “ 'I hey’re always kicking against the teaching 
of Latin anyway. Dead language, no practical use for children 
who are going into banks and shops and offices.” 
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" At that rate, geometry isn't any use, or Milton or Words¬ 
worth/’ said Carlotta. “ Aren't the poor brats to get anything 
but use out of their education ? Aren’t they to have their lives 
widened and deepened ? They can get the three R’s at their 
elementary schools, enough to get them into shops and banks 
and offices.” 

She herself had only the slight amount of Latin and Greek 
which had enabled her to get through Pass Mods at Oxford, 
but it had been enough to give a glimpse of an antique world, 
and to teach her (the Latin especially) to write what she meant 
to write, without ambiguity or unrelated participles. How, 
without the stem training of Latin grammar, did a pupil 
understand what you were talking about when you dealt, in an 
English lesson, with the grossly promiscuous participles of 
modem English journalism ? 

" The parents think only of earning capacity, said Miss 
Anderson, ” and I dare say you would too, if you were a 
labourer. They’ve never had their lives widened or deepened 
by anything but the pub and the cinema, and they get along. 

“ But if that's their attitude, why not be content with the 

elementary school for their children ? ” , 

“ Because you earn more, supposedly, if you ve been to 
secondary school. Money is all,” said Miss Anderson. bi, 
before I forget, Green, get it home to every girl m your form 
that she must have a clean blouse for Speech Day, and every 
boy a clean shirt or at least a clean collar. And they must all 
wash their hair the day before, and you must have a hand and 
nail inspection half an hour before they take their places in 
the hall That goes for you too, Miss Woode ; turn the first 


form out clean.” . ... x., 

" I'll turn them out clean,” said Miss Woode with aspentj .. 
She had the measure of the children now, and the children 
had hers. With the assistance of the mere presence of C; | r ' otta - 
on the plan of the successful fourth-form dictation she had 
made in the space of three days a new beginning, 
Carlotta's opimon a bad one. Given one minute of silence 
which to get her word in first, she had her pup 1 , 

the rest of the term ; form by form, they cringe <- * 

The apparently accidental appearance of the :flight 

Green at the beginning of a lesson, to retrieve m ; nil t e 6 of 

be, or her fountain-pen, gave Miss Woode 1 not 

silence, in which she made her speech, and wa s flaved 

taking it seriously, said “ Ow, Miss Woooode . vvluch 

alive. Miss Woode had a nice turn of sarcasm, than whi 
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there is nothing more feared by the very young. She made 
them look fools before their classmates, she mimicked their 
barbarous accent cruelly, and spared not the comment, blunt 
or elaborate as the fancy took her, on shabbiness, untidiness 
and dirt. And all because she had one minute's start of them. 
If her classes had been as at first, blissful pandemonium from 
beginning to end, no one would have heard her venomous 
tongue. 

Carlotta heard a little of it, before the completion of her part 
of the business, and her heart bled for those who were shabby, 
untidy and dirty, and who spoke the barking local lingo. It was 
not their fault. They should have been led into better ways 
by patience and example, not thrust naked into the pillory. 

On the afternoon before Speech Day, as Carlotta was making 
herself ready for hockey, old Elder came into the staff-room 
with a tattered black bundle under his arm. 

" Ah, I thought I should catch you,” he said with innocent 
satisfaction. “ I know you have a good heart, Miss Green.” 

‘ Not on your life I haven't 1 ” said Carlotta, who recognised 
the black bundle. 


But he proceeded as though she had not spoken. ” It’s this, 

you see,” and shook out the bundle, displaying it as his well- 

known, antediluvian and ragged M.A. gown. “ It's got some 

holes in it, and our good governors can't be expected to know 

that all the best people wear shocking old gowns. Could you 

do something about it ? I'm not much good with a needle 
myself. 


_ _ ^cither am I, said Carlotta. “ You should try Miss 
Mallow , she s making herself some perfectly delirious undies.” 

„ J;!!* ^ ou ’’ he sa * d > ** arc much kinder than Miss Mallow.” 

VVhat on earth makes you think that ? Oh, all right, leave 
it with my books,” grinned Carlotta : and sat up late that 
night by lamplight sewing away at the old black rag, unpicking 
m places certain disastrous cobbles made by poor Elder him¬ 
self and swearing under her breath, “ Kind ! Me ! Good God 

Z itu : , a - n ,dca + • 1 ™ an , ass to do jt — 1 shall probably get landed 
stunt ^if h ltS ^ S ° CkS aS Wdl ‘ Klndncss is definitely not my 


And then it was Der Tag, a veritable Dav of Wrath : classe 

Stiff P le e ft with 1 S th m0St w the f t tS Were in the Hal1 ’ and th 
wftK ^‘ th t he P roblem of how to occupy the childre- 

i to mVk . gCt dirty '. • ; ■ Swedish dr& Y not so viokn 

s °rt recitation SpiIC \r ’ games of a ver Y decorou 

. . . recitation . . . Miss Woode, it appeared, gave he 
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classes an exercise in standing still, of all inhuman ideas. 
Several of the weaker and smaller vessels wept, but this was 
not now unusual in her lessons. She enjoyed drawing tears 
from those who had once drawn tears from her. 

The lunch-hour was short, because of the hands-and-nails 
examination. After this harassing episode, the children were 
again penned into their classrooms while the parents arrived. 
When the visitors were all seated in the rear ranks, the children 
filed into the hall form by form, the staff followed, taking seats 
just below the platform and facing the multitude, then came 
the governors with a certain amount of backing and filling and 
“ after-you-no-no-after-you,” and lastly in a sort of pas deux 
Mr. Porter ushering in the piece de resistance, a massive lady 
in arty-crafty clothes who was to give away the prizes. 

Carlotta, at the end of the staff row, gently moved her chair 
so that she could see the platform. These, then, w'ere her 
traducers (but it seemed so long ago as to be hardly worth 
hating them for) these middle-aged gentlemen in their Sunday 
best, one like a last-year's walnut, another like a dripping 
tallow candle, a third with veritable early-Edwardian quiff ot 
hair and curly moustache, a thoroughly good woman who 
looked rather lost without her knitting, and the old, old 
general who looked just as an old general should, white-haired, 
white-moustached and purple-faced ; and two more men who 
looked less individual, more like the Little Man, than one 
would have thought possible. 

It was going to be a long business. The chairman of the 
governors made some very comprehensive opening remarks on 
the progress of the school, touching on examinat ion-results and 
success in games, on the completion of the new laboratory and 
the addition of certain equipment to the gymnasium ; he also 
mentioned the needs of the school library, then called on 
Porter to read his annual report. Which Porter proceeded o 
do, touching on examination-results, on success in games, t ae 
completion of the new laboratory, the addition of certain 
equipment to the gymnasium, and the needs of the sclioo 
library. The chairman then thanked him for his report, o 
which he made a brief resume, touching on examination- 
results, success in games, the completion of the new laboratoi y, 
the addition of certain equipment to the gymnasium, an ie 
needs of the school library. An hour passed in this way. " tl3 
like one of those dreams in which you were always catching 
a train but never caught it. But at last the chairman caug 1 
it 1 he stopped repeating himself and rather sudden y in ro 
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duced the massive lady, who was the head of a college in a 
minor university. Here at last was someone who knew nothing 
about the examination-results, success in games, completion 
of new laboratory, addition of equipment to the gymnasium, 
or needs of the library. Everybody sat up. 

She was good, the massive lady. She had wisdom and 
humour. Could one have them separately, wondered Carlotta, 
and answered no. She was also brief, because she had to be. 
It was indeed a pity that there had been so much, so very 
much, of the examination-results, success in games, etc. etc., 
for the massive lady really had something to say, if only she 
had been given time in which to say it. She wanted to say the 
very thing that needed saying—how education was something 
more than a means to making a living ; what was the inward 
meaning of literae humaniores ; all that those tuppenny-ha'¬ 
penny governors and utilitarian parents so badly needed to 
hear. But they did not understand ; their faces were blank, 
and they failed to take their cues for applause. What the 
governors had come for was to sit on the platform and feed 
. their own vanity, and what the parents had come for was to see 
little Tommy take a prize. 

The prize-giving went off to schedule, but would have been 
better if half the prize-winners had not been unseemlily puffed- 
up and the other half apparently abysmally cast-down. But 
that was the same in all schools. Young things carried them¬ 
selves badly in public because they had no experience. Even 
Anne Cardew bounced : so it was not a question of birth and 
breeding. Carlo!ta looked down the room to see if she could 
see Anne’s parents ; she had not a good view of the back 
rows, but she could see Austen because he w r as standing up 
against the lar wall. He was not looking at his daughter, but 
fixedly at some other point. Carlotta traced the hne of his 
gaze. It rested on Miss Patience Woode, w'ho with a high 
colour and large lovely eyes extremely bright was surely the 
most enchanting squirrel that ever took human form. 

Carlotta, observing this, murmured, “ I could have told 
you to nobody in particular, and felt infinitely old and 
cynical. 

On the platform, Porter was on his feet again. This w r as his 
chance. He had been asked by the Chair to propose a vote of 
thanks to the massive lady, and as proposers of votes of thanks 
a ways do, he dismissed his task in about ten words and set 
out upon a full exposition of his own views. Along the staff 
-W, Elder composed himself for slumber, Miss Molyneux 
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withdrew from her body to go and have a nice chat with 
Mozart or it might be Handel, Miss Mallow clasped her hands 
and dreamed of a young man with one pip on his shoulder (or 
it might be of pink cripe de Chine bnefies), Miss Anderson 
wrought her handsome face into a cruel sneer, and Miss VVoode 
went on gazing straight into Austen Cardew s eyes. Carlotta 
watched the miracle on the platform, the miracle that never 
failed to take place whenever Porter spoke of lus school, lie 
seemed to grow at least six inches ; he became young and 
took fire, and the Gift of Tongues descended upon him. Why 
should not the sons of Demos become the leaders of Demos . ... 
Only a question of training : not in book-learning so much, as 
in judgment, in courtesy, in self-control. . . . Some day the 
sons of Demos would become the leaders of Demos m any 
case, by sheer weight of numbers : how much better if they 

were good and wise leaders. ... . , 

And they aren't listening, mourned Carlotta casting her 

eyes over the vague faces of the governors and the wo , ode " 
faces of the parents. They don't understand and they don t 
want to understand. Oh, dear dear Mr. Porter, it s all wasted 
They’re so stupid they don’t even know when to clap. We 11 
have to do it all between us, Mr. Porter, you-and I-and 
dear old Elder, he's all right. But we 11 get no help frorn the^ 
She blinked away a warm tear of emotion. Porter sat do\ 
to a patter of faint, conventional applause fhe proceedings 
tailed away after that. The governor with the V 1 s ^° t 
ing the vote of thanks, worked in a long and rambling ac 
of his own schooldays. The tallow candle proposed a vo*e of 
thanks to the Chair, into which he managed o work j» 

about the chamber of commerce in Throfton the o Id g . 

in seconding this vote, made a long and ic Snccess of the 
the war which was very well received—quite the succes J 

afternoon—and the Chairman m rep yi g, t ] ie 

responsibUities, recapitulated the examination-resuUs. 1 1 e 
success of the school in games, the completion of th, e nc 
laboratory, the addition of certain equipment to the gym 
nasium, and the needs of the school hbratW too 

The School Song was sung, and God Save tne g 

high a key as usual, and Speech Da y was ° ve ^ d th o{ 
The upper forms stayed to clear the hall, u tl ^ 

the staff, so some of the parents waited about for ^dn‘d 
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drooped his long thin person somewhat ridiculously to approach 
it. Rose seemed not to belong to this engrossed couple at all. 
She spied Carlotta at the window, waved, and came in. 

Carlotta was out of humour because of the misfire of all the 
parts of Speech Day that really mattered. She wanted to lash 
out at someone, and here was Rose, of whom she had perhaps 
somewhat irrationally asked bread and who had given her a 
stone. Carlotta got in first with the stone to-day. 

" I suppose you’re busy putting a good face on that now ? ’’ 
she said, jerking her head towards the window. 

Rose, to her surprise, showed emotion. The muscles of her 
face quivered. “ Oh, Carlotta, he was so much safer with 
you ! " she said piteously. “ He calls her his wood-anemone, 
and she thinks he's wonderful. There was nothing of that sort 
with you.” 

“ No, there was nothing of that sort with me,” said Carlotta 
with a grin. 

“ If only the scandal-mongers had kept out of it, I'd have 
so much preferred you," reiterated Rose. “ It goes to the head 
so, to be thought wonderful." 

** H does an’ all," agreed Carlotta, thinking of the wood- 
anemone, nee squirrel, and the five soldiers, and the capitula¬ 
tion of even her flinty-hearted self. 

" And she’s petite and delicate and unhappy," pursued 

Rose. Oh, I think she’s much the most dangerous we’ve 
ever had." 


“ Except perhaps Miss Anderson ? " 

"There were the young children then to tie him. They 
aren’t young now," said Rose. 

" But, good Lord, you don’t really think he’ll come un¬ 
tied ? ' laughed Carlotta incredulously. " There was certainly 
never anything of that sort with me!" 

“ Y °u had more sense,” said Rose. " She hasn’t any *’ 

" I’m sure you exaggerate," said Carlotta. " It’s only a 
matter of days, after all-" J 

" What’s time, in these affairs ? One look from those CTeat 
silly eyes of hers ..." b 

But what Carlotta had been thinking was that it was only 
a matter of days since the heartbroken farewell by the river- 
side. Heavens and she had wasted pity on the man ! She had 

quaHty a rubber hlS ^ Evidentl >' his heart was made of best- 

did yo U u t 'afk OS h e er\oL S e ai hou^' kneW he ^ Uke - ^ 
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“ Anne said she was like a little drowned rat and the 
children were awful to her, and I was so sorry/’ said Rose. 

And so she was, like a little drowned rat, till he came into 
The room. Then she was sort of transfigured.” 

“ Urn,” said Carlotta, “ she knows where she is, with men. 
I don’t think she’s designing or anything ; she just can’t help 
it. It’s a lesson she’s learnt from life, that men go all tender 
to little bits of things with saucer-eyes. Don’t blame her.” 

" I don’t blame her ; one can’t blame a complete fool. But 
I’m a bit scared by this conjunction of two complete fools.” 

Anne bobbed into the classroom at this point and said: 
“ I’m ready now. Mother.” 

“ All right,” said Rose. “ Oh, Carlotta, would you spend 
Sunday with us ? We’d be so pleased.” 

Carlotta jumped. She did not answer at once because she 
sought the motive. The Great Bluff was done with : what 

then ? Aha- 

“ My old love came and walked therein 
And laid the garden waste.” 


—she was to go and shame Austen out of his new attach¬ 
ment ! But it wouldn't work. She was not petite or delicate 
or unhappy ; he would only wonder what he had ever seen 

in such a great Flanders mare. 

“ Oh, do come. Miss Green,” said Anne, open-hearted as 

th ” I'm afraid I can't,” she said. " I’ve got to cyclostyle my 
exam papers, and some of them I haven t even wntten ye 

1 "i/didnot sound like a whole day's work, but Carlotta did 
not care whether Rose was convinced or not. Rose had ma 
it quite clear—less than a fortnight ago—that they were "lot 
friends. So the Cardews could stew in their ownjuice Car otta 
meant to write to Tom Sleigh on Sunday She had not written 
for some time because the interesting part of life had been the 
part that could not be told ; but she could concoct quite a 

letter out of Speech Day. 
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CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


Carlotta, invigilating an exam in her form-room, read for the 
fourth time a letter which had come by the morning's post and 
which had crossed hers, as letters so often and so irritatingly do. 


“ Dear Carla, 

“ Are you still alive ? The delirious excitements of school 
have evidently driven me from your mind. Or have you got 
engaged to some scrubby schoolmaster or something ? Any¬ 
way, if you are still in the land of the living and unattached, 
will you come up to town for the week-end 14th and 15th and 
we will paint the Hub of the Universe bright red ? I have to 
take my Christmas leave early so that the larger potatoes can 
have thems at the proper time, and of course 1 must go home 
first, but I can take in the Metropolis and you on my way back. 
Do come. I am quite browned off by this imitation war. We 
do nothing but chase our tails. And this is one hell of a place, 
with no nice people and no shooting. I wish I had gone into 

army's jfb mlStaken “ su PP osin S that the 

Answer by return, please, to home address. Do come. 

“ Love, 


n 


Tom. 


t9 


Carlotta's emotions became more and more mixed each firm 

^read ‘h e etter . At first she had felt nothing buf an achin 

ngret that it was impossible for her to go to London for the 
last week-end of term. The letter was a kind of palimDsest 
underneath the new writings of the past six weeks ther P e was 

ifpsas 
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neat and impressive list, sometime on the Sunday evening 
when the rest of the staff had finished correcting papers and 
were doing likewise. Porter always had the exams as late as 
possible, it appeared, so that the work might go on unabated 
right until the end of term. Miss Anderson said it was to keep 
his boarders fully occupied and off his hands : Carlotta hoped 
it was so that the children’s short, short school-time might be 
used to the utmost. At all events, there it was. 1 he last days 
of term were as busy as any that had gone before, and the last 
week-end was busier. 

At the third reading, emotion had so far simmered down as 
to permit of the amused reflection that the way to bring 
Master Sleigh to heel was to neglect him. Yes, and sue had 
always known it, but she hadn’t been able to do it simplv 
had been too weakly loving to do it—until life suddenly oheroy 
her a distraction. There might be some soul o! virtue in t kmg>> 
evil, if the tempestuous affair of Austen Cardew had bioug 1 

Tom Sleigh to her feet. ^ C1 . , , 

But (at the fourth reading) did she want loin Sleigi . 
not this pleasure at sight of his handwriting mere habi ■ 
she not grown away from him somewhat . She wis i< 1 

could see him, to make sure. , , . „ c „n im nr 

Absence did not make the heart grow fonder w it . 

else’s presence came in between. Love might be co • 
dreams as long as no one offered it reality, bu , * ' • as 
nature a cloud-eater: in youth it enjoyed wm > t re Q f 
children enjoy ice-cream, but it grew up into « ‘ G { 

natural appetites. The fleshless and bloodless < nc ^ dcd 
Carlotta’s love for Tom would hardly suffice nc> ■ *■_ ^ her, 

to see him, to be with him and to have his ^ how 

before she could tell how much she still felt i< 
much he felt for her : that was equally imixutam. aues tion. 

And she could not see him. It was on <> « d do for 
There would be work to do, which no one reason 

her. One could not abandon ones work lor an> 

whatsoever. . ... ,._ vr com e of it : 

It was a terrible pity. Something mig out ol any 

the wonderful something which might avt - ^ ut hadn't ; 
of their afternoons together on the river a ’ hadn't, 

which might have come out of their las •’ t he flame 

Hope springs eternal in the human breast . a “ this 

might be kindled. But there was not go & never be born, 
time.” Something of potential beauty ■vo { t Carlotta, 

Carlotta regretted it infinitely, for the sake of her sisic 
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and on a piece of exercise-paper answered Tom Sleigh’s letter 

in the negative. . , . , 

Exams were, as Miss Molyneux put it, very trying, and as 

Miss Anderson put it, pure hell. Invigilation did give a certain 

amount of time for correction of papers, but not, of course, 

enough ; much remained to be done at home in the evenings 

or when taking prep. Exams were interspersed with lessons, 

too, which had to be prepared as usual. - 

The correction of papers, a new task to Carlotta, seemed a 
most difficult thing to do fairly. Not until one had read all the 
answers to a question (and there were about twenty-four 
children in each form except the Sixth) could one start to 
mark it, at least in an elastic subject such as English m 
which there was seldom an absolute criterion of rightness. A 
child would produce a neat, well-punctuated, and as far as it 
went correct account of the character of Brutus. Ten marks ? 
But no, for here is another, messy and difficult to read, but 
infinitely fuller and more imaginative. And how many marks 
for the child who has written a very good “ character " of Mark 
Antony by mistake ? None—but such hard luck 1 Then when 
one descended to the lower levels, to the utterly non-literary 
children who bit their pens, gazed round the room in a hunted 
way, and eventually produced five lines about nothing in 
particular, if one had marked the better ones at all strictly 
these poor well-meaning imbeciles would have to get minuses— 
only there weren’t such things. 

Carlotta lamented in the staff-room that it was almost 
impossible to be fair. Miss Mallow was sitting at the table 
disposing of a bunch of geography papers at a great rate. 
Slash went the fat blue pencil ; or jotted marks in the margins 
before, surely, any ordinary brain could have read and judged 
the answers. 

“ You get to know one or two children in each form who set 
a standard. You’ll find it easier next term," said Miss Ander¬ 
son. “ No next term for me, thank God. You, Mallow, will be 
stepping into my shoes. Do you want any guidance ? " 

Miss Mallow looked up. "I’m not sure that I shall be step¬ 
ping into your shoes," she said. 

" Is he going to get someone to put over you ? " 

“ I may not be here at all," said Miss Mallow. 

Goi'd heavens, what on earth-? Does Porter know ? 


< < 


a 


Not yet. And please don’t say anything," said Miss 
Mallow. 


«< 


Are you going into the Forces ? 
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" The uniforms aren't quite in your line, I suppose ? " 

Miss Mallow was silent. 

After school she hurried away, and so did Miss Woode, who 
no longer clung to Carlotta except in school hours. The three 
who were left in the staff-room attended to their tidyings-up 
for some minutes and then in a desultory way, as they prepared 
to go, commented on the mystery of Mallow. War-time might 
have opened a better job to her, in which case it was pretty 
mean of her to have proceeded so far without telling Porter. 
Or she might have got the sack ; that would account for her 
mysteriousness. But it was not likely. She was no worse now 
than she had ever been ; indeed for a while there had been a 
marked cessation of the dear-Peter stuff, and no hanging- 
about after school so that the older boys could take her their 
problems. 

“ I don’t think it's the sack,” said Carlotta. ” She seemed 
pleased about it inside.” 

“ But if it's anything good, it's unlike her not to divulge 
it,” said Miss Molyneux. 

As the three walked down together to the main street, 
Carlotta said, ” I must say the school will be better off without 
her. It's going to be an awful job without you two, but the 
fair Mallow won’t be missed.” 


Miss Anderson said, ” I believe you care for this potty old 
school, Green,” and for once there was no sarcasm in her voice. 

Carlotta flushed. “ Yes, I do. At least I care for what it 
might be.” 

” I think you care for what it is. I think you care for grubby 
young Smith. I think you see hope for Maud Biggs-” 

“ Oh, I do. She's only got too much ego : likes to be in the 
centre of things.'! Her brain's all right. As for Smith, he's a 
joy to teach. Lots of them are.” 

Miss Anderson laughed. ” Listen to her, Molly. We felt 
like that once. By the time you've taught the whole routine 
up to school certificate twenty times, not even the brightest 
kid will give you any joy.” 

“ I simply don't believe you,” said Carlotta. " It can’t be 
a routine when every kid you teach is different from every 
other kid.” 


” My dear child, unless you do get it down to a routine, 
you'll work yourself into a looney-bin or an early grave. If 
you're going to—what do I mean ?—give yourself to every 
kid, you’ll spend yourself right out.” 
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“ I couldn’t be better spent, anyway,” said Carlotta She 
knew what Miss Anderson meant : she had already felt the 
strain of it—of the constant need for awareness, so that every 

child's peculiar difficulty should be met wit h t d °™ rc ° 
with patience. One’s nerves, eyes, ears and brain had to be 
constantly at stretch, in large classes of not always docile 

PU Half-way d down the street. Miss Anderson’s hand suddenly 
gripped y^^^at j see ? Lord save us, is that the Mallow 

m 'AUffie bottom of the street. Mallow was to be seen coming 
towards them with a man in uniform. They had just crossed 
the bridge. Had she been to meet him on the up-tram per¬ 
haps ? They were walking very close together, apparently 
looking at something which he held in his hand. They stopped, 
withdrawn a little into a gateway, and Mallow turned her back 

on the street. Then they came on again. . 

“ It’s that poor little boy, the one-pip lad from her home¬ 
town," said Miss Anderson; “ and he's been buying the ring, 
and she's just put it on. Molly, let us into your rooms quick— 
she shall not wave her triumph at us in the street ! " 

From Miss Molyneux’s window they watched the progress 
of Miss Mallow and her baby-faced officer. They walked with 
their near hands lightly entwined by the fingers, and Miss 
Mallow carried her other hand, the left, self-consciously a 


little before her. 

“ Well, of all the barefaced cradle-snatclung ! said Carlotta. 

“ Amen," said Miss Anderson. " One can only hope that 
she’ll wear well. Of course curvacious blondes usually do. 

“ Do you know,” said Carlotta suddenly, " I'm sorry for her, 
and I hope she’ll be happy, because once it's done it's done, 
and there's no getting out of it, and it can’t,be easy in later 
life to be ten years older than your husband." 

“ Perhaps there won’t be any later life," said Miss Molyneux 
gently. “ He’s a soldier, and there's a war on." 

“ Well, I hope she’ll be happy anyway," said Carlotta 
defiantly, struggling with a lump in her throat. 

And of course that was the explanation of the Mallow 
mystery. Armed with her ring, and having interviewed Porter, 
Mallow was no longer mysterious next day, but most offensively 
blushful and proud of herself. In the course of her announce¬ 
ment in the staff-room she said, “ I told Porter that if he was 
really in a hole I might help him out for half a term, if need be, 
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but-I hope he won't want me, because of course Bobbie would 
far rather I made a home for him." 

Carlotta hoped likewise that Porter would not need her. 
Mallow was designed by nature for " making a home," full of 
cheap arty stuff, for Bobbies ; a little villa home with white 
lace curtains—she'd probably decorate the black-out with 
embroidery or stencil—and a dancing-doll hiding the telephone 
and a crinoline-doll hiding the teapot, and colour-schemes, oh, 
yes, colour-schemes in all the rooms. The connubial bedroom 
pink, the guest-room green, the miniature furniture in suites. 
And the ingenuous Bobbie (who looked as though he had only 
just begun to shave) would think it all lovely and would be 
terribly careful not to spill cigarette-ash anywhere. A sweetly 
pretty picture. 

“ This county," said Miss Anderson, “ doesn't employ 
married women teachers in secondary schools, so you will be 
able to get right on with your home-making." 

Mallow asked them all to an engagement party in the private 
bar of the Bridge Inn : cocktails and sandwiches, which was 
the only kind of party one could have in war-time. Her 
happiness even included Carlotta. “ I know we haven't always 
seen eye to eye, Green," she said handsomely, " but I couldn’t 
carry any sort of grudge into my new life." She could afford 
to be handsome ; she had a man and a ring, which was more 
than any of the others had. 

Carlotta herself was so very far from happy just then that 
she would rather have stayed at home correcting papers. So, 
she guessed, would Miss Anderson, who was on the point of 
saying farewell to twelve years of her life and all hope of her 
love ; so even would Miss Molyneux, for there is sadness in 
any uprooting ; but they all went to the party because it would 
have been unkind to snub Miss Mallow, whose happiness was 
pretty precarious and might be brief. That, at least, was why 
Carlotta went ; she suspected that Miss Anderson went in order 
to feed her ironic spirit on the sight of the infantile Bobbie. 

Elder was at the party : Porter, of course, was not. Some 
of the parents or governors might have objected to his being 
seen in a public-house. In some w'ays they had a tighter grip 
on him than on the rest of the staff. Short of flagrant delin¬ 
quency or the occasioning of scandal, their lives were their own ; 
but very little of Porter's life was his own. 

It was a school party : Bobbie was quite out of it except 
when dragged in by some arch remark of Mallow's. When the 
older members of the staff (including Mallow) were sufficiently 
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So the three vounff people, also warmed and brightened y 
unaccustomc/akohol staAed a conversation of their own ; 
or to be exact, Bobbie and Miss Woode rapidly became the 
best of friends while Carlotta, neither so old as the othe ^ s nor 
so juvenile as these, looked on rather wearily and made notes. 

Bobbie, was who small for h» age, evidently enjoyed being 
literally looked up to by the tiny Wood-anemone : Carlotta 
doubted, too, whether any one had ever called him wonderful 
since the days of his babyhood when he was too young to 
notice It seemed to be going to his head a little ; he called 
Miss Woode a swell kid and made the usual elaborate fuss 
about lighting a cigarette for her. It was when their four hands 
were cupped round the flame that Miss Mallow, not as engrossed 
in school reminiscence as one had supposed, glanced across the 
room and called out archly, “ Hi, Bobbie, I'm the one you re 
supposed to be engaged to I He hasn t quite got the technique 
of being engaged yet, poor sweet: no previous experience, you 

^Carlotta was led to speculate upon how often in her married 
life Mallow would have to recall her Bobbie to her side. Hi, 
Bobbie, I’m the one you’re supposed to be married to, you 
know 1 ” It was what she deserved, for cradle-snatching, but 
it was pathetic all the same. Carlotta’s state of mind was such 
that she readily saw the sad side of things just then ; every 
few minutes she remembered how sad it was that she had to 
miss the chance of meeting Tom Sleigh. Another of those 
might-have-beens . . . 


. . . My name is Might-have-been ; ^ 

I am also called No More, Too Late, Farewell. 


Oh, sad, sad words. Virtue was most decidedly not its own 
reward. 
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CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 

In the middle of Thursday morning’s school, Carlotta, 
invigilating an exam and correcting papers, glanced out of the 
window and beheld Mariamne Prink coming up the path to 
the girls' entrance. Obviously, there was some important 
message for her. She sent the monitress out to investigate, and 
a moment later a telegram was thrust on to her desk with the 
maximum of drama. 

Somebody dead. Carlotta thought, with no emotion but a 
certain pleasurable excitement, of the possible demise of any 
or all of her relatives. The actual message was so different 
that for a moment she could not take it in : 

Arriving Throjton 12.50 Saturday. Sleigh. 

She fairly gaped at it, and felt herself turning red and white. 

“ She said was there any answer, Miss Green," said the 
monitress, still standing at attention self-importantly beside 
the desk. 

“ No, no answer. And thank her very much for bringing 
it,” said Carlotta, taking hold of herself. 

She swam through that day and the next in a sea of surmise. 
If her work got itself done, she did not knovv how. She 
corrected papers in a dream. “ My good child, don't you know 
the difference yet between their and there ? " Slash of blue 
pencil. ” Why on earth is he coming ? He'll hate it here, 
nothing to do. Oh, dear, I shall be so terribly glad to see him 
and it'll peter out in nothing. But how unprecedented, that he 
should go out of his way to see me or any one else, come down 
to this one-hoss burg, a sheer waste of his precious leave, to 
see me or Helen of Troy or the Queen of China's daughter ! I 
simply don't understand. Good heavens, Eddie Catchpole, do 
you really think Dickens wrote Ivanhoe ? We give these poor 
kids a little special knowledge of three of four books in their 
whole school life, but no general knowledge. Ihey've got to 
have special knowledge, for their confounded school certificate, 
and there's no time for general knowledge. In the lower forms 
we ought to try to give them a big picture instead of hammer¬ 
ing away at details. They ought, by the time they leave, to 
have some conception of the real greatness of English literat ure, 
as well as an intimate knowledge of * contexts ' (pah !) in a 
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Cinele Shakespeare play. Don't know what an inspector would 

s S a7to S my Xe a m pt P s l give a big picture ^ 

haven't been conspicuously successful, if Catchpole ttiinKS 

Dickens wrote Ivanhoe. I do wonder what he s, coming down 

V\prp for. It s so unlike him • • • . . re 

After school on the Friday, Mr. Porter cameintothe staff- 
room a most unusual occurrence, and said, Could we nave 

a short informal staff-meeting, please ? S ^f thl ^ n X Cr °T P SdU 
up in which we are all interested, except Miss Woode. I will 

excuse you, Miss Woode. , , , . 

At which the Wood-anemone, who had looked aghast at the 

prospect of staying an extra minute at school, hurried glad y 

away. Elder joined the conclave. There was never room for 

everybody to sit in the staff-room, so the younger ones draped 

themselves on the radiator, and leapt off again with smothered 

exclamations. One of the features of Throfton School was that 

the pipes were never hot except when one wanted to sit on them. 

“It’s about Bellamy," said Porter. “ I have had a most 

distressed letter from his mother, in which she says he is 

determined to volunteer for the Forces at once. I interviewed 

him, pointing out how short-sighted it was to give up the 

chance of a scholarship. He’ll have time enough to get into 

the Forces before the war is over ; then if he survives he can 

lake up his scholarship and go on with the work which his 

Maker so evidently means him to do. I said all this, but he 

was quite unmoved. And I don't think the reason is roaring 

patriotism, altogether. Not," said Mr. Porter hastily, that 

I would say a word against patriotism. I mean that in a case 

like Bellamy’s, the better patriotism would be to go on using 

his considerable gifts until his turn came for the Forces. Not 

long anyway. And I think he sees it. But lie’s going to 

volunteer all the same." 

“ Isn’t he too young ? " said Miss Anderson. 

“ Not much. He can fake his age, and they’ll take him 
because he’s a good hefty chap. Just the type they want, I 
should think. He’d get his stripes early, and be put in for a 
commission." 

“ Sounds very nice, why not leave it alone ? ' said Miss 
Mallow, whose interest in Bellamy was now nil. 

“ His scholarship, Miss Mallow 1 And his mother has 
appealed to me. The poorer class of parent often does think 
of us as rather godlike, you know. Her boy, after all, has 
grown away from her by the extent of his education. We are 
more his sort than she is." 
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“ Isn’t that rather sad,” said Carlotta. 

Porter turned to her. ” Not at all,” he said. “ His mother 
likes it to be like that. That's why she sent him to the school, 
so that he could rise. To me, it’s a very familiar phenomenon., 
It occurs so often that one must conclude it gratifies Demos to 
see his sons reach a higher plane. A few more generations, 
and they'll all be on the higher plane, so the anomaly won't 
arise. At present it is rather noticeable. But not sad, oh, no.” 

“ Aren’t we getting away from the point ? ” said Miss 
Anderson. “ Not that I've yet discovered what the point is.” 

“ The digression,” said Porter, “ was in order to satisfy 
Miss Green, who takes a genuine interest in our profession, I 
believe. The point is to discover Bellamy’s reasons for his 
unfortunate decision, if we can, so that I may attack them. 
Does any of you know what can have led him to it ? Has his 
work been going wrong ? ” 

But none of 'them had any adverse comment to offer on 
Bellamy’s work, which he had accomplished with his usual 
painstaking ability. 

“ Is he unhappy at school ? ” 

But no one could think of any reason for him to be unhappy 
at school. He seemed to enjoy life in his quiet way, and he 
was good at games. He had friends, and was worshipped by 
many of the small fry, whose heads he clouted impartially in 
the approved public-school-prefect manner. 

“ Well, then ? ” prompted Porter. 

Carlotta allowed her elders and betters time to speak, but 
since they appeared to have nothing to say she made the 
comment which had been on the tip of jier tongue all tlie time. 

“ I should think it’s Nina Spence,” she said. 

They were as taken aback as she had feared. But she had 
special knowledge on the point, so she hurried cn : 

“ She’s just the kind of silly little slut to go potty over 
uniforms. In fact I’ve seen her parading about the town with 
each new lot of soldiers we get. And you can depend on it that 
Bellamy has seen her too ; I mean, it’s his business-” 

“ You mean that Bellamy and Nina Spence are—are-” 

words failed Mr. Porter, and an expression of disgust took 
their place. 

“ I mean that Bellamy has been in love with Nina for some 
time, and I expect he hopes to marry her eventually.” 

" Good Gud ! ” said Mr. Porter. “ Am I running a school or 
a matrimonial agency ? ” 

“ Both,” said Carlotta, " because ” (she quoted Miss Ander- 
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son) “ a lot of these children come from the walk of life where 
very early marriages are the usual thing.” # 

Porter swept his staff with a lost and questioning look. Miss 
Anderson nodded decisively. “ That’s true,” she said. “Hadn't 
you ever thought of it ? 

“ I think too much of the school as a whole and too little 
of the children as persons, evidently,” murmured Porter. 
“ Bellamy and Nina Spence, tut, tut. She’s a pretty piece.” 

“ But not his calibre,” said Miss Anderson. 

“ That's his affair ; we can’t hope to alter his opinion of her 
even if we are the godlike staff of the secondary school,” said 
Carlotta. 

“ I—suppose—not,” said Porter slowly and with regret. 
" Dear me, I’m quite flabbergasted to think that any of my 
children are grown-up enough for such goings-on. But you, 
Miss Green, are nearer to their age, so no doubt I can take 
your word for it.” ## 

“ You can,” said Carlotta, remembering with something like 
envy the sublime look, the utter adoration in Bellamy's face 
just before Nina bent to kiss him, in the birch-dappled dell so 
many weeks ago. If Tom had ever looked at her like that . . . 

“ is there nothing to be done ? ” demanded Porter. “ If the 
young ass would take a longer view he’d realise that he could 
give her a far better kind of life if he took his degree and got 
a good teaching post.” 

“ Ah, but he'd lose her in the meantime, with all these other 
young males peacocking about in mating plumage,” said Miss 
Anderson. 

“ Is that how battle-dress strikes you ? ” said Elder 
humorously, “ because if so I might get into the R.A.S.C. or 
something myself.” 

“ Not on my account, please, Mr. Elder,” said Miss Ander¬ 
son. “ I’m too old to be seduced by uniforms. This is my 
second war. But to the young it’s all very dazzling.” 

“ Well, I think it's disgusting,” said Miss Mallow, making 
h r second contribution to the matter in hand. 

“ But you've snaffled a uniform yourself, Miss Mallow,” 
protested Elder. 

“I'm not a school child,” she retorted. “ They ought to be 
thinking of books and games and careers at that age.” 

Carlotta wondered precisely how long it was since Mallow's 
Bobbie had been a schoolchild. 

“ We’re getting away from the point again,” said Miss 
Anderson, “ the point being what, if anything, we can do to 


make Bellamy see sense. The answer appears to be nothing ” 

“ Couldn't Miss Green ... ? " suggested Porter. “ She seems 
to know about the affair, and she’s more or less a contemporary 
of these children. Couldn’t you discuss his future with him 
Miss Green ? " 

“ No,” said Carlotta. “ In the first place he doesn't like me, 
for what he imagines to be very good reasons, so I’d get no 
more out of him than you did, Mr. Porter. And in the second 
place I—I don't know that I’d want to advise the long view 
and common sense and all that, in the circumstances.” 

“ Oh ? ” said Porter. 

“ All for love, and the world well lost ? ” said Miss Anderson 
with her quiet irony. 

“ I—don’t know, but I think it is,” said Carlotta. “ Yes, it 
jolly well is, and you know it ! Of course these kids are much 
too young, and Bellamy may never marry Nina after all, but 
we’ve got to grant him the right to his own soul,” she finished 
in a muddled rush, wondering if she had said what she meant. 

" 1 should have thought,” said Porter, “ that a major county 
scholarship, which he's practically certain of, would have had 
some place in his soul.” 

” Not when Nina’s to be seen at all hours gazing adoringly 
into the eyes of half the army. It's your soul that the scholar¬ 
ship has such a big place in,’ said Carlotta. “ I believe you’ve 
been thinking more of that than of the boy or his mother or 
anything.” 

” Perhaps,” said Porter. ” It would have been a great thing 
for the school.” 

“ It’ll be just as good for the school, as things are at present, 
if he does well in the army,” said Carlotta. “ It’ll read awfully 
well in your next year's speech-day report.” 

“ Ye-es, I dare say you're right,” said Porter, slightly com¬ 
forted, and on that the abortive staff-meeting broke up, and 
they went to their respective lodgings to correct exam papers, 
all except Miss Woode who had already gone to tea with the 
Cardews. 

Mallow remarked on this, “ I don’t see much of my room¬ 
mate ; she just about lives down there.” 

” Perhaps you'll be able to hatch a nice little scandal about 
her before the end of term, only there's not much time,” said 
Carlotta. 

“ I don’t know what you mean,” said Mallow blandly. 

Before settling down to papers, Carlotta had to go down 
to the Bridge Inn to see whether the room which she had tried 
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to book for Tom was really his. He meant t ° sl ^ e P at 

at least one night, presumably, smce it would 

arrive at lunch-time and go away again at six. But the Bridge 

Inn was now a most haphazard caravanserai. It was full to 

bursting with elderly people who had run away from the coast, 

and the emergency rooms above the garage were used by an 

incessant come-and-go of officers and wives, or derm-wives, on 

short leave. Uncertainty prevailed : and to Car ^ otta s dl ^ a 7 
the fully-fashioned proprietress informed her that the couple 
who were expected to leave had not left, so there would be no 

room for Tom. , , t. n j 

What now ? Carlotta’s thoughts turned to Rose Cardew, 

who was kind and knew all about Throfton. Rose might 

suggest something. But was she on those terms with Rose . 

Rose had been friendly on Speech Day, to serve her own 

ends ; and Carlotta had been rather unfriendly. _ Rottung had 

really been changed between them since Rose’s declaration 

that she did not like Carlotta at all. So there was not much 

justification for asking help from Rose about Tom. Except 

that Rose was kind. People who had the habit of kindness did 

kind things without stopping to think whether they were fond 

of their beneficiaries or not. f 

Carlotta took a chance, and stopped at the Cardews house 
on her way up the town. But she knocked at the door. She 
was certain that she was no longer on walking-in terms. 

Bounding steps in the hall announced Anne. “ Oh, Miss 
Green, come along in. Why did you knock ? I say, have you 
done my Romantics paper yet ? Do say I was right about the 
4 beautiful and ineffectual angel *—it must have been Matthew 
Arnold about Shelley, because it wouldn’t fit anybody 
else about anybody else, would it ? Mother, here's Miss 
Green." 

“ Oh, Carlotta, how nice to see you," said Rose ; which oft- 
heard greeting Carlotta ascribed to the habit of kindness. 
Rose looked plain and worried, but that was nothing unusual. 
“ I’m in a hole," said Carlotta, and explained about the 


problem of a bed for Tom. 

" But that’s easy," said Rose. “ Let him come here. There 
is the spare room and the boys’ room. You come too, my dear, 
then you will have more time with him." 

Carlotta thought of the desert tract of dislike which stretched 
between her and Rose. “ Oh, I couldn’t. I mean, so much 
work and bother for you—why should you ? ” 

" I like a houseful," said Rose. “ I miss the boys. I'd 
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really like to have you. Run and put some sheets to air, 
Anne." 

" Goody," said Anne, and went. 

“ Rose, I don’t like to . . .” said Carlotta. " I mean, talk 
about good for evil and coals of fire ! " 

" But that’s all over,” said Rose. “ We are in a much worse 
pickle now. That rabbit-faced chit is up in Austen’s study at 
this moment and God knows what they’re doing. I’ve never 
seen him so besotted. They need each other—I ask you ! 
What he needs is someone to cook and mend for him, and 
what she needs is a spanking. And so they’ll discover if they 
go off together." 

“ Rose I They never would I You must be imagining 
things.” 

“ I'm not imagining the long, serious, oh, so considerate talk 
Austen had with me last night,” said Rose. ” It was as if he 
was trying to explain things to a maiden aunt-” 

And suddenly, as though putting it into words had made it 
all unbearable, her angry-amused pose broke up, and she 
struggled with tears. 

“ That was the worst," she muttered. “ As .though I was 
too old to understand. This jabber about need. As though 
I’d never known it. Or forgotten it. And I'm his wife, and 
two years younger. . . ." She turned away and leaned against 
the dining-room door with her arm over her eyes. 

In great embarrassment, Carlotta opened the door and 
steered her gently through. With the door shut again between 
all this emotion and the outside world, things were a little 
more comfortable but not much. Rose clung to her for a long 
moment, then gathered strength, with a shuddering sigh, to 
mop her eyes. 

“ Oh, I’m so glad to have you,” she said. “ I don’t have to 
hide things from you.” And the humour of this struck her, 
and lit the old gleam in her dark eyes. “ You know,” she 
observed, “ there’s a great deal in common between a wife and 
a cast-off love.” 

Carlotta did not much care for this description of herself, 
but she was infinitely grateful to Rose for ceasing to be so 
intolerably pathetic. She did not know how to deal with older 
people when they wept. She felt that anything she said or did 
would probably be either too hard or too soft ; beside tliis 
mature and well-grounded distress she was crude, blundering, 
and young. She had suffered, or so she believed : but she had 
never suffered being run-away-from by a husband—exposed to 
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.public sympathy and public sneers (for Rose did compare un¬ 
favourably with Miss Patience Woode in some respects), left 
in Heaven knew what financial muddle, and possibly wounded 
in the affections. Possibly. One had always supposed that 
Rose devoted all to her family and nothing to her husband, a 
belief inculcated by Miss Anderson : but then, for very pride’s 
sake Rose would not wish one to think otherwise, w'hen the 
husband’s errant fancy was so plainly to be seen ; so perhaps 
this conception was erroneous and based merely on good 
acting. It was extremely difficult to arrive at the truth about 
other people, Carlotta thought ; difficult enough to arrive at 
the truth about oneself. 

“ There ought to be some way of stopping it,” she suggested, 
leaving out all mention of Rose’s tears, Rose’s heart, and the 
piercingly vivid picture of the elderly Rose being made to 
listen to the ever-youthful Austen’s exposition of his physical 
needs. These things were too delicate for Carlotta's brusque 
touch. “ Can’t we think of something ? ” she said. 

“ I could think of putting arsenic in her coffee,” said Rose, 
whose spirit was rapidly returning, “ but it would be too 
expensive in the long run.” 

“ How heavily has she fallen for him ? ” inquired -Carlotta, 
musing on a comic thought which had occurred to her as long 
ago as Speech Day, when Rose had asked her, in effect, to walk 
in the garden which Austen had planted for his new love and 
to lay it waste. 

" Much less heavily than he has for her,” said Rose. " She’s 
flattered, of course, and it's a reaction from being so unhappy 

in teaching, and she raves about his genius-” 

" I know. He’s wonderful,” said Carlotta. " Couldn't we 
make him a bit less wonderful ? Make an ass of him—and of 
her too ? How many of his old loves can you rake up in 

Throfton ? There’s me and Miss Anderson-” 

“ And a Mrs. Ducker and a Mrs. Willett-” 

” That’ll do to be going on with. Now how about a party, 
a reunion, to-morrow night ? ” 

Rose laughed outright, but said in a moment, “ I don’t know, 
Carlotta. It would be in very bad taste.” 

"Taste? Who bothers about taste at a time like this ? It’s 
in the worst possible taste for him to elope with the Wood- 
anemone. The only thing is, would it work ? She mustn't be 
allowed to miss the point ; I’ll rub it in just beforehand—an 
unpleasant surprise or rude awakening. She couldn’t be tough 
enough to stand up to it, could she ? ” 
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“ Nor could he," said Rose, grave again. “ No, child, it 
won’t do. It isn't civilised, somehow. I don't want him forced 
back to me by brutality." 

“ Oh, Rose, and I thought you were strong-minded ! " 

I used to think I was.” 

“ You were pretty strong-minded that Sunday . . . the 
Triumphal Progress . . . you know what I mean." 

“ It didn't do me any good," said Rose, “ with him, I mean. 
This may be the direct result of it. This time I shall let things 
drift." 

“ And it was such a lovely picture ! " Carlotta felt all the 
chagrin of a creative artist blighted by harsh criticism. 

“ To you, perhaps, but then you were only going to be a 
minor figure in it," said Rose. “ Never mind ; it's done me 
good to talk to you, and it will brighten me a lot to have you 
and your young man here for the week-end. Bring him in in 
time for supper." 

As Carlotta was about to leave the doorstep, Rose said with 
apparent irrelevance, “ Is the young man good-looking ? " 

“ An absolute dream," said Carlotta with conviction and 
some bitterness. 

Rose looked more pleased than the circumstances appeared 
to warrant. 


CHAPTER NINETEEN 

And then it was Saturday, and twelve-fifty, and Carlotta was 
standing on the bleak station-platform, raised above a sea of 
dead marsh-vegetation, waiting for Tom's train. 

It was late, and she spent her undesired leisure in rehearsing 
all possible scenes with Tom—possible and impossible, indeed, 
as she told herself more than once. She was handicapped in the 
construction of any satisfying dialogue by not knowing why he 
had elected to come. 

The train was visible a long way off. It seemed to come 
incredibly slowly. Carlotta felt her face stiffen in a grimace of 
nervous welcome. Then the train grew large and menacing, 
came pounding in with a majestic rhythm, and stopped. A 
truly amazing number of people got out. But not Tom. 
Carlotta’s heart dwindled in her breast. Up and down the 
length of the train she looked forlornly—and there at last he 
was, at the far end, helping a bulky old woman hung with 
parcels to descend. 
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Carlotta ran to him, her face unstiffened and her mind un¬ 
doubting, the joy of seeing him, after six long months, sweep¬ 
ing away every other thought. He was so terribly good- 
looking, so wonderfully tall, so perfectly set-off by his uniform : 
simply to behold him was a pleasure. 

Yes, there he was, and apparently somewhat disgruntled. 

“ Hallo, Carla 1 ” he said. “ Why the heck did you drag me 
down to this god-forgotten wilderness ? Why wouldn’t you 
come up to London ? ” 

This was most unfair. “ I didn't drag you down,” said 
Carlotta. 

“ You knew I wanted to see you, and you wouldn’t come 
to London.” 

“ I didn't know how badly you wanted to see me, and any¬ 
way I couldn’t come to London. I explained it all in my letter.” 

“ You could if you’d wanted to. They can't make you work 
at week-ends.” 

“ The work’s got to be done. The end of term is an awful 
rush.” 

“ But you have a right to your week-ends.” 

“ Rights don’t come into it when there are tilings that have 
to be done which no one else can do for 5 7 ou,” said Carlotta. 

He did not see, but the unsatisfactory argument was 
mercifully cut short by the ticket-collector at the exit. 

They walked as far as the river-bridge in silence. 

“ Isn't this a lovely old bridge ? One of the oldest in 
England,” said Carlotta. 

” Dangerously narrow for modem traffic,” said Tom, as an 
army lorry came thundering by, causing them to retire into 
one of the embrasures. ” Is the whole place a genuine antique, 
or can we get a cocktail ? I need bucking-up after that 
doddering train. Three hours from London : three mortal 
hours. Could have got down to Somerset in the time.” 

Carlotta passed over this pardonable exaggeration and said 
she had ordered lunch at the Bridge Inn, where the food was 
reputed good and the drinks plentiful. 

Thank God,” said Tom as though food and drink were all 
in all to him. 

In the dining-room at the Bridge Inn he gazed round the 
assembled fogies, the refugees from the coast, with an ex¬ 
pression of disdain. “ This is a gay and fashionable crowd,” 
he observed sotto voice. " Do I sleep at this pub ? ” 

No, they couldn’t take you. You are staying with some 
friends of mine, and I’m coming too,” said Carlotta. 
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“ Staying with people ? Good Lord ! ” 

“ Why not ? It'll be much nicer than this,” said Carlotta. 

“ So it might. But it means doing the polite and all that. 
Yes, I slept beautifully, thank you ; yes, lovely weather we’re 
having. Gawd 1 ” 

Carlotta had more patience with Tom than with any one 
else on earth, but it was beginning to wear thin. “ What's 
wrong with doing the polite ? " she demanded. “ It isn’t as 
though you didn’t know how to. It's very little trouble.” 

“ I just don't want to be bothered with that sort of thing,” 
mumbled Tom, a little ashamed of himself. 

“ Well, it's the best 1 could do. If you invite yourself by 
telegram two days ahead you can't expect everything just how 
you want it,” said Carlotta. “ I haven’t yet gathered what 
you've come for ; you don’t seem to be enjoying yourself 
much.” 

That was more than she had meant to say. She was cross, 
and justifiably cross, but because it made her miserable to be 
cross with Tom she wished she had stopped short at the first 
sentence. 

“ I just wanted to have a look at you,” said Tom, “ to see 
if schoolmanning had improved you any. It hasn’t. So I'm 
not enjoying myself at all up to now. Is the service in this 
place always so slow ? I need another drink.” 

Carlotta dared say no more. If she opened her mouth she 
would make a quarrel. So she sat and looked at his so hand¬ 
some,so sulky profile until it became binned to her swimming 
eyes. What was the matter with him ? They’d never been edgy 
like this with one another before. It had all been laughing and 
chaffing ; and while that had not been entirely happy for her 
because it left her guessing, it had always seemed to satisiy 
him perfectly. Why couldn't he laugh and chaff as usual ? 
The slight heartache and the uncertainty was better than this. 
Because this looked like certainty- 

He turned to her and put his open hand on the table. ” Pax, 
Carla,” he said with the sweet smile which was natural to him. 
“ I’ve been a bit wrought up about something. Sorry.” 

She put her hand in his and felt as though all the logics had 
turned into a choir of angels. The rest of the meal, which was 
accompanied by a surprising amount of liquor, passed in 
reminiscence and anecdote about old friends. 

After lunch, Tom decided against taking his bag to the 
Cardews' because he did not want to be bothered with meeting 
strangers before he had to. “ Show me this comic little town 
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and your famous school and everything/' he said. He sounded 
very amiable but Carlotta ascribed some of his change of mood 
to the drinks. Even yet, in spite of his peacemaking, they were 
not quite as they had been of old. Making conversation, though 
with the best intentions, was not the same as the old intimacy. 

Carlotta displayed Throfton, which was not looking its best 
because the sun refused to shine. The pargetting : the jutting- 
out upper storeys : the width of the market-street—but the 
little trees were leafless—and the quaint miscellany of mer¬ 
chandise : everything that endeared the place to her she 
showed him, but, as she had feared, the effect of the drinks 
wore off and he could not even pretend to care for any of these 
things. She remembered how often she had pared-down her 
letters to him, cutting out the stuff that would bore him ; after 
which her expositions became self-conscious and jerky. 

“ The school’s along here," she said, turning along the new 
road. 

They halted in front of the blood-red pile of bricks. 

“ What ! Is that the famous school ? Hut it’s no size. Is 
that all of it ? " asked Tom. 

“ It’s a very good school,” said Carlotta, forgetting the poky 
staff-room, the inadequate lavatories, the temperamental hot- 
pipes, the overcrowding in the children's cloak-rooms, and the 
meadow-like hockey pitch. “ Come and I’ll show you the new 
labs and the gym.” 

“ I’ll fake them as read,” said Tom. “ It looks like a board- 
school to me.” 

“ Well, what did you expect ? It is that sort of school, only 
one step up. It's very good of its kind.” 

” What sort of kids are they ? ” 

“ A lot of them are ex-board-school, as you call it ; then 
there are the tradesmen’s children from the town, and farmers' 
children from the country round, who pay. Surely you know 

something about the State education in your native land, Tom ? 

What did you think a secondary school was ? ” 

“ I didn’t think. Never had anything to do with ’em,” said 
lorn. ” Is this one of your pupils ? ” 

Only too aptly, a singularly repellent specimen of Mr. 

Eorter s boarders, a boy-child with cretinous face and clothes 

too large for him, came ambling from the boarding-house to the 

school on some errand. He acknowledged Carlotta's presence 

by awkward gesture of arm and head which was certainly not 
a raising of the cap. 

“ I could show you better ones,” said Carlotta. 
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“ I should hope so. What do they get taught ? " 

“ Why, everything—except manners " (she forestalled him 
quickly here), “ and the adaptable ones learn manners as well, 
we hope and trust. All the subjects for School Cert, and even 
up to the university entrances we teach them." 

“ Why ? ” said Tom. It was a studied piece of insolence. 

She clung desperately to her temper. " Why not ? Why 
should you and I be the only sort of people who go to college ? 
These kids are really gifted, some of them, much more gifted 
than I bet you ever were. They have a right to use their gifts, 
and if you look at it another way, the country has a right to 
the use of their gifts. I mean, we do need the best people at 
the top, and if some of the best brains are down here, then they 
ought to be helped to the top. It’s only common sense. The 
greatest number of people are working-people, and as they 
make themselves felt more and more politically, they’re bound 
to throw up leaders from among themselves, and how much 
better if they’re—if the leaders, I mean, are educated people 
with a knowledge of history and some sort of philosophy—and 
—and all that.” 

“ Thanks for the speech," said Tom in a bored way. “ Sorry 
I haven’t a bouquet for you." 

“ Oh, Tom, I could shake you 1 " she cried. 

He grinned without mirth. “ I could wring your neck," he 
said. 

This seemed a drastic punishment for merely boring him. 
Carlotta felt that there was some hidden reason why they were 
so utterly out of tune to-day. All her worst surmises about 
this strange visit of his were being outdone by the reality. She 
had known she would be disappointed : she had never dreamed 
that they would actually dislike one another. The dull day 
seemed to darken as they stood there by the school gate. '1 he 
buildings became unreal. She had not noticed the hideousness 
since she became immersed in the life of the place ; now that 
the life had gone out of everything, the hideousness took on a 
nightmare quality. 

Mr. and Mrs. Porter came out of their gate, grotesques from 
a nightmare. They stopped and spoke ; she introduced Tom. 
When they were out of earshot, Tom said what she expected : 
“ That funny little bounder's your Head, is he ? " 

The nightmare gathered speed. “ He's not a little bounder,” 
declared Carlotta. “ At least, he may be a little bounder but 
he’s a good man and a good Head. Pie's got the right ideas. 
If there were more like him, if we could get bigger staffs of the 
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right sort of people in these schools, pople who could teach 
other things besides subjects —responsibility and public spirit 
and guts and fair play-” -v 

“ Such as you ? ” said Tom. 

“ Oh, damn you I " said Carlotta. " Yes, such as me, then. 
I’ve at least had all that sort of thing taught to me and I can 
try to pass it on. I’m only beginning, but I’ll do better as I 
get older. Laugh if you like, it won't hurt me or the school 
or anybody.” 

Tom turned his back on her. He might be concealing 
laughter. But he was not laughing when he turned round 
again ; only smiling in rather an odd, uncheerful way. 

“ You really care about this comic school,” he said. 

" Of course I do. And it’s you that’s comic, not the school,” 
said Carlotta, while the air darkened and the ugliness of the 
new road stood out hard and crude in heavy, dull colours.. 

” Well, let’s forget it,” said Tom with a sigh. “ What else 
is there to do in Throfton ? Is there a picture-house ? ” 

This was forbearing, she felt. There was a picture-house. 
The Saturday matinee would be half-way through by now, but 
better an incomplete and incoherent picture than this doomful 
wrangling. 

He did not take her hand in the darkness of the cinema, 
though such had always been his habit. Why should he take 
her hand ? They were out of sympathy : almost strangers : 
worse than strangers—because strangers might contain the 
elements of congeniality, but Carlotta and Tom did not. The 
picture seemed to be complete nonsense. Even with half of it 
missing, it ought not to have been so incomprehensible. The 
dialogue was all wound up with the Tom-and-Carlotta dialogue. 
Still, it was possible to shed a tear unnoticed in the cinema, and 
that was a relief. 

^ They had tea, with carefully impersonal conversation, at the 
Bridge Inn. I he six o’clock news on the hotel wireless, with 
the football results in addition, helped to pass the time until 
Carlotta could hand over the burden of Tom to the Cardcws. 
Tom listened most attentively to the football results. 

Despite his previous animadversions, he seemed delighted 
to meet the Cardews : Carlotta interpreted this as a sign that 
he had had quite enough of her sole company. The younger 
Cardew boy had just arrived home for the Christmas vacation ; 
he and lorn shared some Oxford acquaintances, so the con¬ 
versational ball was soon a-rolling. Mr. Cardew was in his 
study, probably with ittiss Woode. Rose Cardew, Anne and 
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Carlotta talked school and exams, and when Rose went to put 
the supper on the table, Anne and Carlotta became extremely 
technical on the subject of a stiff piece of English analysis. 

At supper-time, down came Austen and his Wood-anemone 
from the study, and Rose placed Miss Woode next to Tom. 
This was a huge success. They were soon on terms of personal 
remarks. “ Don't tell me you’re a school-teacher ! " said Tom. 
“ Only because I have to be," said Miss Woode ; “ I loathe it." 

Of course you do," said Tom. " Every one in their senses 
does. You don't look to be cut out for it anyway. I never saw 
any one less like my notion of a schoolmarm.” 

' “ Is that a compliment ? " said Miss Woode. 

“ Of course it is, and you know it," said Tom with a broad, 
chaffing smile. 

Thus encouraged, Miss Woode developed to its fullest extent 
her considerable gift for the smart-sentimental repartee as 
heard so olten in double acts on wireless variety programmes. 
Tom took his part as to the manner born, and seemed not 
insensible of the beauty of his partner's large dark eyes. From 
time to time Carlotta, in the midst of meaningless talk to Rose 
and the Cardew boy, lost herself momentarily in contemplation 
of the unparalleled silliness of Tom and the woodland floweret. 
Silly, yes, but wounding ; because they were enjoying them¬ 
selves thoroughly and she wasn't. 

In the drawing-room after supper, the Cardew boy said 
“ Let’s dance," and in two minutes, with Anne's assistance, 
had switched the rugs off the floor and pushed all the furniture 
against the walls. With equal alacrity Rose sorted out records 
and started the gramophone, so that before Carlotta well knew 
what was happening, she was faced with the sight of Tom and 
Miss Woode dancing together. Silly they looked, he so tall and 
she so tiny. But they were enjoying themselves and she wasn't. 

The Cardew boy danced with her and Austen was reduced to 
dancing with his daughter. No one thought of dancing with 
Rose, who showed no resentment but looked very well pleased 
as she devoted herself to the gramophone. 

After a time—far too long a time—there was a change of 
partners, inaugurated by Austen Cardew, who appropriated 
his little flower with an air of injury. Tom danced first with 
Anne, and then at last with Carlotta. And he talked of Miss 
Woode. “ Pretty little kid," he said. 

“ She’s the most unmitigated little idiot," said Carlotta. 

" You’re jealous," said Tom tactlessly. 

“ Jealous of that ? Why should I be ? ” said Carlotta. 
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“ Her lashes must be about an inch long,” said Tom. 

" She can keep them,” said Carlotta. “ I’ve never gone m 

much for making eyes myself.” 

As soon as Rose changed the record, he was back at Miss 

Woode’s side. jk 

Carlotta wished she was bacFin her rooms dealing with 
papers and marks. The work was piling up against to-morrow. 

At eleven, Austen, who was also failing to enjoy himself, 
announced that he would take Miss Woode home. Tom 
volunteered, but was shortly told that he would lose himself 
in the black-out as he did not know the town. Without the 
belle of the ball, the dancing petered out. The house-party 
drank cocoa and Tom yawned surreptitiously. Austen came 
back looking tired and out of temper, and stalked up to bed, 
saying that he had a splitting headache. Carlotta would have 
liked to go too, but hung on till the last in case Tom should 
guess that she had a splitting heartache. 

Tom’s room was next to hers. She was dead tired, but 
delayed her undressing, in the hope that he would come to her 
door for a more friendly good-night than the brief words 
uttered in the passage. She was still brushing her hair when 
she heard through the wall the thump and creak which 
indicated that a large body had flung itself into bed. 


CHAPTER TWENTY 

Carlotta woke to the feeling that Sunday was not her lucky 
day. At least one other Sunday in Throfton stood out in the 
memory as a day of wrath : and this present Sunday, she felt, 
had everything against it. She had a great deal of work to do, 
and Tom simply refused to understand about it. This Sunday 
would probably mark the end of Tom. Another experience 
crossed off. 

If that were all ! If one could cross it off as a thing done, 
if one could add it on to the sum of experience and draw a 
neat line, and turn with interest to the next proposition, that 
would be just fine ! One could proceed through life at one's 
own pace, growing daily in wisdom and hardness of heart. As 
one had said, “ No more flirtations with married men : I’ve 
done that,” one would also say, “ No more unrequited love : 
I’ve done that ” ; free and wary, one would look round for the 
next thing with new appetite. 
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But her love for Tom was not like that. Perhaps because it 
was not a thing done but a thing suffered, not active but 
passive, not entered upon wittingly but existing and persisting 
without her volition, she was.sure she could never get rid of it. 
Fresh woods and pastures new would be haunted by it. Pain 
might dwindle to regret : but never, never would she be able 
to divest her heart of Tom and put him in her brain, where past 
experiences ought to go. He would never be past. 

She had not for one moment forgotten him, even when 
making-do with Austen Cardew. She was sure of that now. 
Seeing him again had showed her how he transcended every one 
she had ever known. The Austen Cardew affair had been food 
for hunger, but not the right food : quite unsatisfying : a sort 
of savoury snack. Tom was bread, the staff of life. 

Why, exactly, she did not know. He was not brilliant, he 
was not romantic, he was not, apparently, in love with her, 
and his capacities as a lover were matter for conjecture. His 
looks, of course, could be confidently entered on the credit side: 
and did any one look so delightful without having a character 
to match ? Tallness and breadth and good bones were the luck 
of the glands : but quiet, reflective grey eyes were surely the 
work of the soul, so was the firm, shapely mouth and the 
readiness of the smile. There was nothing mean about Tom, 
and nothing vain ; his face told you that. He was good, 
simple, honest and ready to laugh : he was brave and kind . . . 
But he had not been kind to Carlotta yesterday, whatever his 
handsome face might say. He had been captious and un¬ 
reasonable. 

And she could not hate him for it. It had hurt her dread¬ 
fully to quarrel with him, and all the time she had fruitlessly 
sought some excuse for his ill-behaviour. He wasn’t well ? 
But he had displayed his usual good appetite. He had been 
out on an exercise and lost sleep ? But it transpired that he 
hadn't. She was still looking for some good reason for his un¬ 
pleasantness, instead of saying to herself, “ Well he's not T as 
nice as I used to think, and I'm not in love with him after all.” 
This in itself showed her that she would have great difficulty 
in ever crossing him off as a thing done and done-with. 

At breakfast. Rose Cardew started the ill-luck of Sunday by 
saying benevolently to her guests, “ And what are you two 
going to do to-day ? ” 

“ I must go to my room and work,” said Carlotta, knowing 
just what Tom’s reaction would be. 

He said, “ Work ? On a Sunday ? " 
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“ I explained it all. Twice if not oftener," she said dis¬ 
piritedly. " The only question is whether I work by day and 
play in the evening, or play in the daytime and work all 

evening. Which shall I do ? " 

“ Please yourself," said Tom. “ I shall go and find Miss 
Woode and take her for a walk. She won’t be working all day, 
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“ No, she’s only a temporary, keeping.the little kids quiet-- 
more or less—for half a term. Form One papers and lists don’t 
take a lot of doing. I’m sure she’ll love to go out with you," 
said Carlotta. “ She thinks you’re wonderful, doesn't she ? " 

Tom had the grace to stammer, “ I—I hope not 1 " 

“ Oh, yes, she does. If she hasn't told you yet, she will. 
Would you like five bob on it ? Better not, you’ll lose. Any¬ 
thing in trousers is wonderful to our Miss Woode." 

“ Thank you,” said Tom tolerantly, “ for the back-hander 
and your concern for my pocket and everything. Funny. I 
never knew you were a cat, though I’ve known you quite a 
while." 

It was not till the end of this exchange that Austen Cardew 
came in. He was always either late for breakfast or extrava¬ 
gantly early and dramatically full of beans. When late, he 
made a point of looking as though he had not slept a wink all 
night. 

He lifted the covers and replaced them with an air of disgust. 

“ Sausages, dear," said Rose, briskly, helping him since he 
would not help himself. He began to eat in an absent-minded 


way. 

“ And what are you doing to-day, dear ? Mr. Sleigh is going 
for a nice long walk with Miss Woode,” said Rose, a strategist 
of no mean order. 

Austen, who had opened his mouth to outline his plans, shut 
it again while he made new ones. 

“ I thought Carlotta was his girl-friend," he then murmured, 
with just enough malice to make Tom redden. 

“ Oh, so I am," said Carlotta, “ but I have work to do." 

" And so have I," said Austen. “ Work, work . . ." He 
made no further attempt to upset Tom’s programme, but 
contented himself with looking haggard, old and overworked. 

Anne piped up, addressing Tom, “ I really can’t think how 
you or Daddy can stick Miss Woode. I didn’t mind her when 
I was sorry for her, but now she’s come out all perky and 
sloppy and gushy, I’m sorry I was ever sorry for her." 

“ Anne, Anne," said Rose. 
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“ Little girls should be seen and not heard, 7 know,” said 
Anne. 

Her brother said, “ It does rather take the biscuit when you 
make personal remarks about other people's friends. Even if 
what you said was true, it simply isn't your business. And 
besides, it isn’t true. I rather took to Miss Woode. She has 
pretty manners, a fat sight better than yours, my child, and 
my goo’ness, what a pair of peepers ! ” 

“ You men are all the same,” said Anne. “ No discernment. 
No perspicacity. And don’t want any : would rather be 
without it. Miss Green and I know Miss Woode, but you three 
are all taken in by a pair of cow-eyes.” 

Carlotta perceived that Anne’s attack, so unsubtle as to 
defeat its object, was meant to regulate the situation between 
her and Tom. She said, “ Perhaps Tom will learn more about 
her on their nice long walk. You’ll be honest and tell me if she 
calls you wonderful, won’t you, Tom ? ” And she hoped she 
achieved a friendly, rallying smile such as would reassure the 
well-meaning but elephant-footed girl. 

Herself she was anything but reassured. Tom was not, of 
course, seriously taken with Miss Woode ; he was not a 
precipitate person. Or were all men, perhaps, precipitate, when 
large dark eyes threw inexpressible meanings in their direction? 
Either way, Carlotta herself was only on the very edge of the 
picture. 

She went to her dismal rooms, lit a smoky lire, and worked 
till lunch-time. Then back to the Cardews' to the unwelcome 
sight of a positively starry wood-anemone, pink-cheeked and 
wind-blown and really pretty, and the disagreeable sound of 
the merry dialogue in which the little creature rehearsed with 
Tom all the amusing things they had seen on their walk. 

“ Throfton must have excelled itself,” said Austen sourly, 
and Carlotta was a little comforted by the thought that some¬ 
one else was disliking life just as much as she. 

After lunch there was a general disposition to yawn over the 
Sunday papers. But Carlotta could not indulge herself thus. 
A dismal fire and a pile of dismal work awaited her in her dismal 
rooms. She rose quietly so as not to disturb the Sabbath 
somnolence. To her great surprise, Tom came out into the hall 
after her. 

“ You’ve never shown me where you hang out,” he said, 
helping her into her coat. “ Introduce me to your penal cell. 
I’ll be very quiet while you work. Is there a chair I can 
sleep in ? ” 
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“ There’s a sofa, but I very much doubt if you can sleep on 
it,” said Carlotta. “ Then there’s my landlord, who won't let 
me bring men to the house.” 

“ I'm very glad to hear it,” said Tom. “ But I’m not men. 
I can be your brother.” 

“ I hate lies,” said Carlotta, “ but actually if we hurry we 
shall slip in without being seen, because he sings hymns to the 
harmonium after his Sunday dinner.” 

Tom said, when he saw her sitting-room, “ This is a pretty 
lousy dump,” and she checked her instant desire to point out 
such advantages as it had—privacy, quaintness and cheapness. 
It was, after all, her castle. But she would not argue to-day. 
She only said, “ That was very brotherly,” and poked up the 
fire. 

Tom settled himself on the sofa, slithered down, re-settled, 
and slithered again. “ What the hell! ” he said. 

” It’s a knack,” said Carlotta, sitting at the table before her 
books and papers. Soon she observed that he had mastered the 
knack. Now she could give her whole mind to her work. 

But at least half her mind was with him. To have him so 

near and not speak to him—it was a trial of strength between 

self and self. To have him so cross and not know why, to keep 

the mind on the addition sums and off this vital problem—it 

was more than human nature could manage. She did not speak, 

but thought the more. The mechanical part of the brain did 

huge additions—wrong, always, the first time—and guided the 

hands to rule out a large fair mark-sheet, while the other part 

went round in a useless circle. Why had he come to Throfton 

if only to be cross ? If he hadn’t understood that she definitely 

could not go to London, and if that had been the first cause of 

the crossness, one would have expected him to get over it, once 

he had decided to bring the mountain to Mahomet, and had 

then seen with his own eyes how busy Mahomet really was. 

But he was still cross. He had some unexplained grievance 

against her. Well, of course, they had had a quarrelsome 

Saturday afternoon, but who began it ? Who was beastly and 

stupid about the school ? Stupid was the word. And the whole 

thing was so unlike Tom . . . and ninety and eight was ninety- 

eight, carry nine . . . Elder ought to do up all the marks ; he 

was maths-master. Literary people always had difficulty with 
figures. 

She began the mechanical job of copying the rough sheet on 
to the fair one. Out of the tail of her eye she could see Tom's 
moody postuie. He stared at nothing, and kept moving his 
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hands and re-crossing his knees. She would probably start a 
quarrel again, she thought, if she asked him outright what was 
wrong. She carefully finished her work as far as she could— 
she still lacked a set of figures from Mallow—blotted the sheet, 
screwed on the top of her pen, did every little necessary thing 
quietly and meticulously in a subconscious effort to strengthen 
her control of herself, and at last looked round at him and said : 

“ How long are you staying, Tom ? Just the week-end ? " 

“ I might go by the six-o’clock train this evening," said Tom, 
“ or I could stay till you break up on Wednesday. It rather 
depends on you." 

“ How on me ? " 

He looked away from her, into the fire. “ Well," he said, “ I 
came down here to ask you to marry me, but I don't think you 
want to, do you ? You're married to your funny school.” 

With a single swift sweep of movement she was kneeling on 
the floor beside him. “ Oh, Tom, oh, darling ! Do you really 
love me ? And I thought you were hating me ! " 

“ And I was pretty certain you were hating me !" said Tom 
into her hair. “ Oh, Carla, sweet one, it was my fault. I was 
awfully wrought up—a chap is, you know, when he's taking 
such a big chance—and then you were so wrapped up in your 
work-" 

“ Never mind it now. It's all right now,” she whispered, 
nearly crying with relief and pressing her cheek against his. 
They clung together as though they had been parted for years 
or had just escaped some deadly danger. And while they were 
still in this condition of half-fearful and only half-realised bliss, 
the door was flung open and the awful apparition of Dad Prink 
stalked into the room. 

“ I hudd the voice of a man,” he rasped, “ and what do I 
foind ? Fornication and adultery in moy house ! " 

Tom hurled Carlotta from him and sprang up. “ What’s the 
meaning of this ? " he shouted. “ Who the hell are you ? " 

“ I'm the master of this house," hissed Dad Prink : an 
answer which Tom might have guessed for himself if he had 
been cooler. 

“ You aren't master in Miss Green’s private room and you 
can get out ! " pursued the enraged young man without pause. 

“ You tell me to git out ? In moy own house ? ” Astonish¬ 
ment raised Mr. Prink's voice to a scream. 

“ If you don’t, I'll throw you out," declared Tom most 
convincingly, stepping forward and clenching his fists. 

For one dazzling moment, yCarlotta had a lovely vision of 
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Dad Prink prone and battered on his own linoleum.' But there 
were his fits and Mariamne and pore Eva to think of. Desper¬ 
ately she intervened, discarding the “ brother ** story as 
inadequate to explain the close embrace on the sofa. 

“ It's all right, Mr. Prink/* she said. " Mr. Sleigh and I 
are going to be married. We were just fixing it up/' 

Dad Prink, already backing before Tom’s advance, for he 
was no hero, took this information as though it were a blow. 
He winced, and said stupidly, “ Mamed ? 

“ Yes, married," said Carlotta. “ Nothing immoral about 
marriage, is th£re ? You were married yourself—I suppose/* 

He rallied a little and said nastily, “ Married—and not afore 
toime, most loike." 

“ That’s enough," said Tom. “ Out you go, and shut the 
door, and don’t listen at the keyhole. It’s a funny thing if a 
girl can't be proposed to in peace." 

The master of the house withdrew, muttering. 

“ Well ! " said Tom. “ Crusted character, what ? You won’t 
have much more of him, though. Wouldn’t Mrs. Cardew keep 
us till Wednesday if we did something about rations ? And 
after Wednesday, no more Throfton." 

“ But, Tom-" cried Carlotta, aghast. 

“ But what ? " ' 

“ Tom, darling, I can’t—I don’t—I didn’t-" 

Tom took her by the shoulders and shook her, as though 
some of Iris wrath against Dad Prink was still unevaporated. 
“ Look here, Carla, what do you mean ? I can’t stand much 
more. You told that old geezer we were going to get married. 
Well, aren’t we ? " 

“ I had to tell him, to save a row. But I didn’t mean-’* 

“ You didn't mean it ? Wiry the hell not ? ” Tom was not 
usually so profane. It was a measure of his agitation. “ We 
love each other, don’t we ? Or don't we ? Or don’t we ? " he 

cried distractedly. 

“ Darling, oh, darling, listen to me : let me finish a sentence. 
I'll trying to say that we can’t get married all in a moment. 
.■ can’t quit my job like that. I meant we'd be engaged," 
protested Carlotta. 

“ Engaged be damned ! '* said Tom. " I’ve been as good as 
engaged to you for about three years, in my own mind-" 

“ But, my sweet, why didn't you say anything about it to 
me* ? " cried Carlotta. 

Didn t have the neck, I suppose. You so clever, and me 
such an ordinary bloke. But it’s now or never, so I screwed 
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myself up to it. And here I am. Take me or leave me. Now 
or never/’ 

Carlotta felt an icy finger at her heart. “ Why is it now or 
never ? ” she asked in a small voice, knowing the answer. 

“ Because—I can't tell you much and I don’t know much, 
actually—but my lot’s being sent out somewhere, soon. So if 
we're going to get married, it’ll have to be by licence, and at 
once.” 

Carlotta stood away from him and flung her hands down to 
her sides in a desperate gesture. ” I can’t. I mustn't. Oh, it’s 
unbearable—but what can I do ? ” 

Tom leaned suddenly against the high mantelpiece and put 
his head down on his arm. “ You don't love me a lot after all,” 
he said in a muffled voice. 

“ I do. More than anything on earth. But love isn’t every¬ 
thing. I can’t just walk out on Mr. Porter, and this darned 
county doesn't employ married women in secondary schools.” 

“ Oh, Carla, why didn't I marry you before ever you got 
this school-mania ? " groaned Tom into his hands. 

“ Yes, why didn’t you ? ” said Carlotta bleakly. “ Isn't it 
hellish that now we've found each other, it’s got to be like 
this ? ” 

Tom turned round from the mantelpiece. “ It hasn’t got 
to,” he said. “ Let's sit down and talk it out.” 

He put his arms round her. 

She resisted a little. “ Darling, will you try very hard to 
see what I’m getting at ? Talking hasn’t helped us much, up 
to now.” He promised, dubiously, and they sat down on the 
horsehair sofa. She launched into a long and full dissertation 
upon the Children of Demos, upon Porter’s ideals, upon the 
desertion of more than half the staff, and upon tlie dire 
significance of the school certificate, the higher certificate, and 
possible county scholarships. 

“ You see, darling,” she said, “ it didn’t matter a hoot to 
you whether you ever passed an exam or not. \ ou ve a place 
in life kept warm for you, land-agent to your father till he 
dies, then Sir Thomas Sleigh, Bart., of Hurstover, in his place. 
Ninth Bart., isn't it ? Very nice, too. But these kids don’t get 
anywhere at all without school certificate, they can t even 
start. And my upper forms are coming along so nicely 

Tom interrupted. “ Carla, angel, may I suggest with all due 
deference (and please don't be offended or bite my head olf) 
that you aren’t the only person who can teach ? 

She had to admit this, with the briefest smile, but continued 
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earnestly, “ New methods in the middle of the year are awfully 
bad. Changing horses in the middle of the race. I’ve got it all 
mapped out, but the new person might map it differently and 
miss a whole lot. It would be awfully rough on the kids. You 
see, don't you ? " 

“ Yes, I see the kids’ point of view, and something else 
besides," said Tom slowly and sadly. "I see how much you 
care about it." 

Carlotta’s heart was tom. If he had argued, she would have 
fought him till Doomsday, unhappy but unyielding. His defeat 
was more than she could bear. “ I care far more for you," she 
said, and turned to his breast. 

There was a considerable interlude without words, during 
which it became plain to Carlotta that even if Tom had not 
been going overseas, a mere engagement would have pleased 
neither of them. Tom might not be an experienced lover, but 
he was a loving one. His young and untried lips and his fierce 
bear-hug of an embrace spoke of need and longing more clearly 
than the sophisticated approaches of an Austen Cardew. 
“ What can we do ? Is there nothing we can do ? " cried 
Carlotta, breaking away. 

" Are you sure about this dotty regulation of your education 
people, whoever they are ? ” said Tom. " About married 
teachers, I mean. Who makes these rules ? " 

“ The county education committee, I think," said Carlotta, 
who had very little knowledge of the matter. : 

“ Bet they have to climb down before the war’s over," said 
Tom. 

“ If only they'd climb down now 1 " sighed Carlotta. 

Then you could have the best of both worlds," smiled 
Tom, "a good husband and a good conscience. I do under¬ 
stand about the conscience, you know, Carla, because I should 
think it's pretty impossible to get through life with a bad 
one." 

" You are good and sweet," wailed Carlotta. “ I can’t let you 

give me up because of my beastly conscience 1 " And she began 
to cry. ° 

“ For the Lord's sake cheer up. I’m not giving you up with¬ 
out a struggle,” said Tom, patting her agitatedly. “ But I can’t 
struggle against what you think is right. Why shouldn’t we 

ins^ad 0 ? " gamSt theSe blmking education people of yours 

Carlotta gasped, swallowing her tears, 
om went on, “ There’s nothing in heaven or earth that can’t 
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be changed. Should we go and see your comic headmaster ? 
He might be able to do something." 

So in the rapidly darkening afternoon they walked up the 
town. It was a horrible afternoon, cold and lowering, but Tom, 
snuffing the strange tang in the ice-cold air, said “ I smell 
snow," and Carlotta replied “ Heavenly." If there was a gleam 
of hope, the afternoon was heavenly. For ten minutes, at all 
events, she could enjoy the knowledge that Tom loved her, and 
push the problematic future away. 

In ten minutes, the impasse again. An impasse it was. 
Nothing could make her desert the school and her exam 
candidates. It was not a question of doing what one liked, of 
following one's heart. Tom need not think that the school 
competed with him in her affections. But life was not all 
affections. There was that good old-fashioned word Duty. 
And love tied you only with daisy-chains but Duty with 
chains of steel. 

Carlotta went in alone to see Mr. Porter, feeling that Tom’s 
presence would not clarify either her mind or the situation. 
The Porters were having tea, so the maid brought Porter out 
into the hall. Carlotta felt hurried, because she was keeping 
him from his tea, so she brought out her business in a rush : 

“ I'm sorry to disturb you, Mr. Porter, but is it true that this 
county doesn't employ married women in secondary schools ? " 

“ Ah," said Mr. Porter, “ the handsome lieutenant. Are you 
going to desert me too. Miss Green ? " 

In such a tone did Caesar say " Et tu, Brute ? ’’ 

Carlotta set her teeth. “ No, I’m not," she declared. “ I 
only wanted to make sure-" 

Setting the teeth was not much good. The chin began to 
tremble just the same. Porter looked away, considerately, and 
said, " The position at present is that married women are not 
employed, but in times like these positions change rapidly. I 
should not be at all surprised if the ban were removed very 
shortly.” 

“ But—but how shortly ? ” blurted Carlotta. 

“ Dear me," said Porter, “ marry in haste, repent at leisure, 
you know." 

“ It isn't in haste," said Carlotta. “ I mean, we’ve always 
meant to, but now he’s being sent overseas . . ." She stopped 
because her voice failed her. 

“ I see,” said Porter. " In that case, I should risk it. I „ 
could hardly accept notice from you at this late date anyway, 
Miss Green." His automatic smile popped out and in again. 
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“You mean-’’ 

“ I mean I shall not inquire next term whether you are 
married or not. Perhaps by the time the information leaks out 
the situation will have changed," said Porter. 

“ You are a sport ! " exclaimed Carlotta. 

“ That’s a very odd word for one of my staff to apply to 
me," said Porter. 

“ But you’ve been awfully decent to me always," said 
Carlotta, her heart brimming over with gratitude. 

“ My dear young lady," said Porter, “ you will discover my 
motive next term, when you find yourself disgracefully over¬ 
worked. We shall have a hard term, with new staff and almost 
certainly not enough of them. If you reflect, you will realise 
that having discovered a young ingenuous creature with ideals 
and a sense of duty, I am bent on making full use of so valuable 
an acquisition. I shall probably work you to death. I have 
that reputation, I know." 

“ I don’t mind work," said Carlotta. As he opened the door 
for her departure, a thought struck her. “ Then what about 
Miss Mallow ? Is she coming back when she's married ? " 

" Miss Mallow has no desire to go on teaching," said Porter, 
“ so I have not presssed her. I only want willing horses." 

Carlotta lingered on the step, still wanting to express 
gratitude, but checked because of his avoidance of any personal 
issue. He speeded her. “ It would be politic, Miss Green, if 
you forgot this conversation. That is to say, if you are a—a 
sport, you will not involve me in the compounding of this 
felony. Good-night : happy Christmas and happy marriage." 

“ If you don’t shut that door," said Tom’s voice from the 
gloom, “ Mr. Porter will be in trouble with his black-out." 

Carlotta flew down the steps to him. “ All right ? ’’ he asked 
anxiously. “ Is the conscience saved ? Thank heaven for 
that ! " 

In the seclusion of the Porters’ heavily-shrubbed garden they 
kissed. His lips were deliciously cold, and snowflakes fell on 
her upturned face. 

“ But. Carla," he said, “ you’d have married me anvwav 
wouldn’t you ? " 

“ I expect I should," she said, “ but I'd have felt a mean 

pig. And an equally mean pig if I hadn't. So don’t force me 

to a definite answer. It’s lovely not to have to feel a mean 
pig at all.” 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 

Almost at once a thought struck Carlotta. As they turned 
the corner into the market street, walking with their amis 
round each other because it was now dark, she said, " How are 
we to avoid giving ourselves away to everybody ? I’m quite 
certain I look different. I can see myself shining. My eyes 
are lamps.” 

“ I feel rather rum myself,” said Tom, " like a kettle just 
ready to start singing.” 

“ I know. And how can we hide it from the others ? ” 

“ Why should we hide it from the others ? They aren’t the 
education committee. And if they were, I suppose there’s no 
objection to our getting engaged. We needn’t say more than 
that, if you think we'd better not.” 

“ Oh, it isn't that,” said Carlotta. ” It's a very different 
problem. Not our problem really • but we ought to help if 
we can. Somehow you’ve got to go on making the running 
with Patience Woode. Only till the end of term: But do you 
think you can manage it ? ” 

” I jolly well don’t and I jolly well won’t,” said Tom. ‘' I’ve 
got to be with you every minute of your free time. We've 
little enough time as it is.” 

“ What can be done ? ” said Carlotta. “ Poor Rose was so 
pleased at the way it was going.” 

“ What is all this ? ” asked Tom. 

“ You didn't realise, I suppose,” explained Carlotta, ” that 
you turned.up just in time to prevent Austen Cardew and the 
awful little Woode making asses of themselves ? 

“ What ? ” exclaimed Tom. “ Do you mean father Cardew ? 
That old codger ? Impossible ! ” 

“ Too too possible, on the contrary,” said Carlotta. 

” I don't believe it,” said Tom. 

“ Well, Rose does, and she’s in a position to know.” 

” But he’s old enough to be her father,” said lorn \yit\ 
disgust. “ Anyway there can have been very little in it. Why 
I was out with her this morning she said his pink shirt v 
ill-making and his hair too long. You don’t throw yourp 
over the windmill for a man whose shirts make you ill. s 
matter of fact she said a lot more than that. It ratl^ 
barrassed me, because after all he's my host, and t) 
don't like arty types I couldn’t keep on being rude abo> 


" Clearly,” said Carlotta, “ you've been a very successful 
antidote. I know now why Rose asked me, before you came, 
if you were good-looking.” 

“ Oh, come off it,” said Tom. _ „ - 

“ Modest little violet, aren’t you ? said Carlotta. Rose, 
you know, is quite heartless. She would have paired you off 
with little Woode without a thought for me. And then she 
suddenly fell silent, for she had just remembered something 
from an incredibly distant past, namely the good reason 
which Rose had for not-being particularly scrupulous towards 


her 

It was an uncomfortable memory. Carlotta was not in the 
habit of regretting anything she did, or anything that happened 
to her : it was all in the way of experience, she would have 
said until this afternoon. But Tom made life look different. 
He had no dubious episodes in his past. He was not an 
accepter of life but a chooser ; he did not let things happen 
to him, but shaped, or tried to shape, circumstances as he 
wanted them. For three years he had considered himself “ as 
good as engaged ” to Carlotta ... Ah, if only she’d known 
that, there would have been no Austen Cardew, she thought, 
with the readiness to forgive herself which is common to us all. 

He broke in on her thoughts. “ By the way, I owe you five 
bob,” he said sheepishly. No one could be sheepish as charm¬ 
ingly as Tom. He fetched two half-crowns from his pocket. 

“ We’ll go down to the pub and I’ll stand you a drink with 
it,” said Carlotta. 

“ No,” he said, “ I don’t need any drinks now. I shall never 
want artificial happiness again. I could stand up and sing on 

barley-water, now I’ve got you.” 

They wandered about the town, oblivious of blustery snow- 
showers, until it was time to go back to the Cardews' for 
supper. “ Now,” said Carlotta on the doorstep, " we try to 
look like old friends. Don't look at me, because if I catch 
your eye I shall be transfigured.” 

But he did catch her eye, and her transfiguration was a 
mirthful one : for during the afternoon or evening at the 
Cardews’ yet another readjustment of personal relations had 
taken place. The Cardew boy had succumbed to the pair of 
peepers. Austen withdrew to his study alone and in deepest 
ill-humour immediately after the meal, leaving his supplanter 
to dance with the charmer uninterruptedly till it was time to 
take her home, and make dates for the cinema and other 
diversions for every minute of her spare time till the end of 
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term. Anne’s face was a study in disdain, but Rose was in 
high feather. She went up with Carlotta to her room at 
bedtime. 

“ I am so sorry for Austen," she said, sitting on the bed. " I 
knew that girl was just shallow and childish, but men never 
see beyond the skin, and get blinder as they grow older. I don't 
mind about Jimmy, of course ; he always has some girl in 
tow. The average duration of his love-affairs is three months. 
But I wish I could comfort Austen for getting old.” 

There was no sorrow in this. Rose was enjoying a situation 
in which Austen was the one who needed comfort. Carlotta 
said, “ If I was a writer, I'd never be unhappy for long. I 
expect he'll write it all out of him soon, you know." 

“ Ah, yes," said Rose, “ he’s got that. I've often wished I 
had. I could make such a novel out of being his wife ! " 

And Carlotta felt a thrill of joy, as though Rose had given 
her a brooch of diamonds. Some day she would make a novel 
out of being wife to an Austen Cardew. For the present it 
must be locked away safely, with Miss Anderson—another 
jewel—and the collection would grow and grow, until some 
day there would be enough . . . Life was wonderfully rich 
and generous. In gratitude, she told Rose about her engage¬ 
ment to Tom, and Rose kissed her with real affection, then 
called Tom out of his bedroom to be kissed also. 

After which, Tom came and sat on Carlotta's bed. " Every¬ 
thing panning out all right," he said, with a jerk of the head 
towards the door by which Rose had departed. " There's only 
one thing I don't quite like—your lodgings. You must move 
to somewhere more comfortable, Carla, and get away from that 
crazy old man." 

" I could," said Carlotta, " because several of the staff are 
going, so there will be their rooms. But no, I don't think I 
will. There’s poor old May—his daughter. She's given up her 
life to the cantankerous old lunatic, and she needs a human 
being in the house. She likes me : I won’t desert her." 

“ But my sweet, it’s such a hell of a dump,” protested Tom. 

“ I don't need much comfort," said Carlotta, " and I shan't 
have any more trouble with Dad, because, you see, I shan't 
want to behave badly any more. I won’t be smuggling any 
more men into my rooms ! I'm not allowed to sing on Sundays 
either, but I’ll never want to, with you away. I shall spend 
all Sunday writing to you. I'm a whale of a letter-writer : do 
you mind ? " 

“ Darling, your letters were always too short," said Tom. 
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“ You must write me everything, every little thing, so that 
it’s sort of half-way like living together.” 

“ And what about you ? ” said Carlotta. “ Your letters were 
models of brevity, and not very numerous either.” 

“ I never knew what to say that would interest you,” said 
Tom. “ It was a dullish sort of life, and at best I don’t sparkle 
with wit. D'you know, I sometimes used to write you letter^ 
and tear them up again.” 

“ Oh, my sweet, if only we'd known I ” cried Carlotta. 

"Yes, we could have saved quite a lot of time, couldn't 
we ? ” said simple Tom, while Carlotta thought that she could 
have saved more than merely time. 

But when he had gone back to his room, and she was lying 
awake in bed, too full of confused happiness and sweet, 
regretful pain to sleep, she thought it all over and decided that 
nothing had been wasted after all. For if they had married 
six months ago, as but for their bashfulness and uncertainty 
they might, she would never have known Throfton, never have 
discovered the world in miniature which was school, the minia¬ 
ture very slightly enlarged which was the English market-town; 
never have felt the humility and immense potentiality of being 
a teacher, never have recognised the rights of the children of 
Demos ; never have known herself... Nothing, she concluded, 
was wasted, not even shame. 


'N 


THE END 



